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POLITICAL  AND  FAETY  ASPECTS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
JUDICIAj?Y  ieOl-1835 

BY  DOi?  El-;S:'.IIN(;r;Tl  MOWKY 
I— InTSODUCTIOxT 

^y.vr"  N  our  political  and  party  treatmenl  of  the  national  jndici- 
i  !  ary  during  its  formative  period,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
f;|     show  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  j)olitical  fac- 

AL.  tions,  of  the  true  meaning  and  force  of  tlie  written  laws 
which  created  a  snpreme  tribunal.  An  effort  was  made  to  con- 
trast the  political  discussions  so  evident  at  the  time  these  organ- 
izations took  on  some  definite  shape.  Early  interpretations  wore 
considered  in  order  to  elucidate  the  diversity  of  such  political 
beliefs. 

It  became  perfectly  evident,  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
formative  period,  that  ultimately  the  growing  political  rancor 
would  result  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  our  ^^  least  pov/erful 
branch  of  the  government,''  or  in  its  complete  triumph  over  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  federal  goverunent. 
We  saw  that  Jeffersonian  jargon  about  liberty,  equality,  and 
the  rights  of  the  peox)le,  was  finally  victorious  in  1801.  Lender 
the  new  regime,  the  shaping  and  forming  of  the  judiciary  upon 
a  lasting  foundation  (if  it  was  ever  to  be  thus),  was  the  then 
thankless  and  unenviable  task  of  the  Federal  chief  justice,  John 
Marshall. 

There  was  no  real  definition  as  to  the  exact  extent  and  lunita- 
tions  of  the  judiciary.  But  the  bold,  fearless,  and  aggressive 
acts'  of  President  John  Adams,  just  previous  to  his  retiremient 
from  office,  clearly  indicated,  to  the  average  politician,  that  there 
was  more  hidden  power  in  this  branch  of  the  government  than 
was  consistent  with  popular  rights.  The  general  opinion  seems 
to  have  been  that  the  department  was  to  be  whatever  it  declared 


I  refer  to  the  appointJiicnr.  of  the  "midnight  judges." 
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itself  to  bo.  The  intrepid  Jeffersonians  were  fully  determined 
to  cheek,  at  any  cost,  this  gYc\\  ing  tendency  toward  indepen- 
dence. Their  efforts  were  not  characterized  by  any  marked 
successes  during  the  early  period  of  the  judiciary.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  direct  result  of  their  activities  was  the  unbounded 
interest  which  was  soon  manifested  in  the  Democratic-Eepubli- 
can  cause.  This  growing  restless  spirit,  which  did  much  to 
render  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  futile,  readily  received 
the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions.  These  expositions, 
typical  of  the  growing  movement,  made  it  almost  an  hnpossi- 
bility  to  give  weight  to  such  judicial  decisions.  And  it  was  only 
after  a  long  period  of  intense  factional  strife,  culminating  at 
the  completion  of  Jefferson's  administration,  that  any  character 
was  to  be  substantially  given  to  the  supreme  tribunal. 

The  early^  opinion  and  belief  that  the  least  dangerous  branch 
of  the  general  government  was  the  judiciary,  was  no  longer 
upheld.  With  the  close  of  the  Adams  administration,  a  radical 
change  had  been  almost  instantly  wrought  V7ith  respect  to  the 
department.  A  general  and  seemingly  just  view  was  held  by 
Federalists  as  well  as  Eepublicans,  that  the  defeated  party  had 
retired  into  the  judiciary,  where  it  expected  to  exercise  consti- 
tutional checks  over  the  other  branches,  directly  controlled  by 
the  victorious  Democratic-Eeputjlicans.  Wliat  could  be  more 
distasteful  to  the  successful  opposition  than  this? 

The  Chisholm  case^  in  the  eleventh  amendment  indicated  that 
there  were  not  a  few  popular  politicians  who,  attempting  often 
earnestly  to  curry  political  favor,  did  not  intend  to  have  the 
judiciary  control  their  political  views.  This  act  indicated,  even 
more  clearly,  that  the  legislature  would  take  aggressive  steps 
to  assert  its  superiority. 

The  measures  taken  by  the  Federalists  to  secure  and  main- 
tain supremacy,  by  the  aid  of  the  judiciary,  forced  the  depart- 
ment to  become  a  factor  in  the  political  arena  for  many  years 
to  come.  If  Federal  supremacy  was  more  powerful  when  the 
tribunal  was  an  auxiliary  to  the  executive,  the  Republicans 
were  more  anxious  to  employ  similar  methods  in  building  up 
the  so-called,  ^^ government  of  the  people.*' 

2,    1790- 1792. 

.  3.     "Life  and  Writings  of  A.  G.  Dallas,"  by  G.  M.  Dallas,  vol.  2,  p.  419- 
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The  material  sti-eiigtli  of  the  popular  party,  at  the  close  of  the 
period  ending  in  ISOl,  made  the  coming  struggle  for  judicial 
interpretation  almost  a  radical  assertion  of  the  subserviency 
of  the  Federal  to  the  State  court.  The  oppressive  opposition  to 
tlie  tribunal  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  split  in  the  Federal 
ranks.  This  disunion  and  discontent  was  the  resultant  of  a 
com2:)lication  of  kindred  causes  which  gave  to  the  Republican 
faction  a  much  coveted  opportunity  for  prompt  action. 
Attempts  were  made,  therefore,  to  place  the  supreme  tribunal 
on  a  new  political  basis— to  destroy  its  complete  independency 
and  make  it  dependent  upon  the  legislature. 

II— Marshall,  and  His  Problem 

In  former  fragmentary  treatments  of  the  national  judiciary, 
little  significance  has  been  attached  to  the  department  when 
John  Marshall  was  appointed  chief  justice  in  1801.  The  prob- 
lems were,  indeed,  perplexing.  New  questions  of  political  sci- 
ence were  to  be  solved  and  their  solution  was  so  complete  and 
convincing  that  few  of  our  American  students  realize  what  Pro- 
fessor Bryce  calls  ^^that  immense  complexity  which  startles  and 
at  first  bewilders  a  student  of  American  institutions. ^'^  It  can 
be  quite  truthfully  said  that  the  fate  of  our  national  judiciary 
hung  in  a  balance  in  1801.5 

Marshall,  in  the  political  sense  of  the  word,  was  no  politician. 
This  fact  is  amply  illustrated  by  his  life  long  connection  with 
Judge  Story,  an  active  Republican.  Marshall  was  in  the  judicial 
chair,  first  and  last,  to  decide  questions  of  law  according  to 
the  constitution,  not  according. to  any  political  bias.  ^'That  this 
court  dares  not  usurp  power,"  he  says,  ^^is  most  true.  That 
this  court  dares  not  shrink  from  its  duty  is  no  less  true." 

From  the  establishment  of  the  judiciary  in  1789,  until  the  end 
of  Adams  administration,  there  were  but  six  cases  of  any  polit- 
ical or  constitutional  importance.  During  the  succeeding 
period,  from  1801  to  1835  , there  were  no  less  than  sixty-two 
cases,  all  of  a  momentous  character.    It  must  not  be  overlooked 


p.  458. 


4.     "The  American  Commonwealth,"  by  J.  Bryce  vol.  i,  pt.  i,  chapter  II,  p.  14. 
5-    "The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,"  by  F.  N,  Thorpe,  vol.  2, 
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that  tliesG  cases^  prior  to  1801,  were  made  a  part  of  judicial 
interpretation  before  the  constitution  had  taken  a  decided  stand 
with  reference  to  the  inner  workings  of  the  government. 

The  creation  of  a  national  judiciary,  as  well  as  a  national 
government,  by  the  terms  of  a  written  paper,  was  a  mere  nov- 
elty,  a  daring  experiment,  before  1801.^  The  difficulties  and 
interpretations  that  of  necessity  must  arise,  sooner  or  later, 
were  destined  to  be  worked  out  to  a  successful  culmination  by 
'the  appointment  oL  a  man^  who  had  never  tilled  any  judicial 
station  before  that  of  chief  justice.  The  step  taken  by  Adams 
was  a  bold  one,  for  it  later  appeared  that  the  chief  justice  was 
in  the  habit  of  reaching  conclusions  where  books  could  furnish 
him  little  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  presented  to  him 
for  consideration. 

What  were,  then,  the  questions  of  the  day  which  presented 
themselves  for  consideration.  A  careful  investigation  seems 
to  indicate  that  there  were  four  main  issues.  First:  Is  the 
federal  government  the  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  its  own 
powers  under  the  constitution?  Second:  Is  the  supreme  court 
a  subsidiary  tribunal  which  must  take  the  law  from  congress, 
presidents,  or  from  state  tribunals,  or  is  it  an  independent  tri- 
bunal endowed  with  full  power  to  finally  construe  the  constitu- 
tion and  judge  of  its  own  jurisdiction?  Third:  Is  the  federal 
government  a  sovereign  nation,  established  by,  and  acting  upon, 
the  peoi3le,  or  is  it  a  mere  compact— whereof  no  common  and 
final  judge  is  provided?  Fourth:  Is  the  federal  union  per- 
petual, or  may  it  be  at  any  time  dissolved  by  the  action  of  one 
or  more  of  its  numbers  ? 

Jefferson's  long  and  active  hostility  to  Marshall  made  an 
administrative  clash  between  the  two  Virginians  inevitable.  The 
attitude  of  Jefferson,  at  his  inauguration,  indicated  that  Mar- 
shall was  to  be  defied  and  humled.  That  Jefferson  contemplated 
shelving  the  chief  justice  can  not  now  be  doubted  by  careful 
students  of  this  epoch. 

Jefferson's  often  quoted  phrase  indicated  that  the  judiciary 


6.  "John  Marshal,"  by  A.  B.  Magruder,  p.   161,  et  seq. 

7.  Marshall  was  secretary  of  state  until  the  end  of  the  Adams  administration  in 
March,  1801.  On  the  resignation  of  Ellsworth  and  the  reclination  of  Jay  he  w^as 
appointed  to  the  chief  justiceship. 
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w^js  to  be  of  little  real  importauco,  under  the  uew  admiuistra- 
tion  e^'cept  to  fiirtlier  liepublicau  political  ambitions.  He 
earnestly  believed,  we  tlnnk,  that  the  judiciary  could  only  act 
when  called  upon  to  do  so.  'Mt  has  neither  force  nor  will,'^  he 
says  '^and  must  uUimately  depend  on  the  executive  arm  even  for 
the  efficiency  of  its  judgments."^ 

The  releasing^  of  all  prisoners  that  had  been  imprisoned  under 
the  alien  and  sedition  laws/"  was  symbolic  of  the  tenor  of  the 
new  administration.  Certainly,  the  judiciary  was  not  to  be 
placed  at  the  apex  of  the  political  pyramid.  It  was  to  be 
humbled,  to  be  made  dependent  upon  the  other  branches  of  the 
general  government. 

The  very  conception  of  the  judiciary  was  at  war  with  Eepub- 
lican  ideals  and  current  political  speculation.  "Was  this  branch 
to  be  independent  of  the  legislature— the  people?  A  man,  as 
chief  justice,  appointed  by  one  generation,  was  he  to  interpret 
laws  for  another?  The  whole  system  was  wrong,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  any  question  that  left  the  court  free  to  interpret  the 
constitution  was  unrepublican."  To  the  loyal  Eepublicans,'^ 
there  was  just  cause  for  hostility  to  the  judiciary.  Had  not 
the  tribunal  attacked  the  idea  of  state  sovereignty?  Had 
it  not  asserted  itself  as  the  final  arbiter?  Were  not  the  judges 
independent  of  the  people?  What  was  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1801,  if  it  was  not  a  piece  of  defiant  legislation?'^ 

Thus,  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  was  confronted  with  the 
hostility  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment when  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  Two 
solutions  of  the  question  were  presented.  He  must  either  ren- 
der his  decisions  independent  of  the  new  administration,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  as  he  saw  it;  or  he  must  become  a  tool 
of  the  new  power.  The  hopeful  Eepublicans  believed  that  ^^  pres- 
sure" could  be  broubht  to  bear,  and,  ultimately,  the  chief  jus- 


8.  "The  Federalist."     No.  78. 

9.  Randolph  "Works,"  vol.  4,  p.  23. 

10.  American  Historical  Magazine,  vol  3,  p.  92  et  seq. 

11.  "Political  Parties,"  by  Gordy,  vol.  i,  p.  357. 

^  12.     There  was  a  certain  element,  however,  that  did  not  oppose  the  judiciary 
as  it  then  was. 

13-     "A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  by  J.  B.  McMaster,  vol.  3, 
pp.  163-4. 
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tice  would  not  attempt  to  exact  the  full  measure  of  the  laws  as 
the  Federalists  saw  it. 


III~]\Iaebury  V  Madison.     1803 

It  has  been  the  general  opinion  that  the  case  of  Marhnry  v. 
Madison'4  i^^g  the  first  of  its  kind  to  bring  before  the  people  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  a  law.  Five  years  before 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  rendered  his  famous  decision^  Justice 
Iredell  of  North  Carolina  made  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
statement,  in  the  case  of  Calden  v  Bull, '5  that  throws  some  light 
upon  this  general  false  impression.  He  says:  ^^If  an  act  of 
congress,  or  of  the  legislature  of  the  state,  violates  those  con- 
stitutional i3rovisions,  it  is  unquestionably  void,  though  I  admit 
that  as  the  authority  to  declare  it  void  is  of  a  delicate  and  awful 
nature,  the  court  will  never  resort  to  that  authority  but  in  a  clear 
and  urgent  case. '"^ 

Marbury  was  one  of  the  ** midnight  judges,"  having  been 
appointed  to  one  of  the  circuits  by  President  Adams  the  night 
before  his  retirement.  Marbury 's  appointment  had  been  con- 
firmed by  the  senate,  his  commission  had  been  signed  by  the 
President  and  passed  under  the  seal  of  the  state  department. 
But  before  it  was  delivered,  the  administration  changed.  Jef- 
ferson gave  his  secretary,  James  Madison,  instructions  not  to 
deliver  the  commission. 

Marbury  commenced  suit  to  compel  the  delivery  of  his  commis- 
sion. He  asked  the  senate  for  a  copy  of  the  '^executive  Jour- 
nal,'V  in  order  to  verify  his  claim.  By  refusing  the  journal, 
the  senate  showed  that  it  intended  to  keep  aloof  from  the  com- 
ing controversy  between  the  executive  and  the  judicial  depart- 
ments.'^  Marbury  then  asked  for  a  writ  of  mandamus,  to  com- 
pel the  delivery.  The  question  instantly  arose:  Did  the  court 
possess  original  jurisdiction  in  cases  except  those  fixed  by  the 
constitution  ? 

It  was  held  that  the  power  and  duty  granted  by  the  constitu- 

14.  "Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court,"  by  William  Cranch,  vol.  i,  p.  137. 

15.  "Life  and  Writings  of  A.  J.  Dallas,"  by  G.  M.  Dallas,  vol.  2,  p.  286. 

16.  American   Law  Rcviezv,  vol.  30,  p.  360. 

17.  "Annals  of  Congress,"  vol.    12,  p.  40. 
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{.ion  to  the  jndiciary  extended  only  to  '^ cases  arising  under  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States."  The  judiciary 
was  not  instituted  primarily  or  secondarily  to  deal  out  politi- 
cal advice.  It  could  only  legally  and  properly  exercise  its  pre- 
rogative when  a  ^^case"  arose  involving  a  question  of  the  valid- 
ity of  the  law.'^ 

HI— Marbuey  v.   Madison-.     1803 

From  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  there  were  two  questions 
to  be  considered.  Whether  the  authority  thus  given  to  the 
supreme  court,  by  the  said  act,  to  issue  writs  of  mandamus  to 
public  officers,  was  warranted  by  the  constitution;  and,  if  not, 
whether  the  court  was  competent  to  declare  void  the  act  which 
undertook  to  confer  the  authority. 

Jefferson  deemed  the  delivery  of  the  commission  essential 
to  the  completion  of  the  deed'^  His  open  assertions  regarding 
Marshairs  ^^twistifications"  and  ^'cunning  sophistries  with 
which  he  was  able  to  enshroud  himself,"  indicate  to  what  extent 
the  new  president  ^^'as  ruled  by  judicial  logic.'^^  He  attacked 
the  permanency  of  the  judiciary  as  a  political  eviL^'  He  had 
no  other  object  in  view  than  to  decrease  the  importance  of  the 
department,  and  its  chief,  especially.  To  win  popular  support, 
he  cking  to  the  following  Eepublican  truth  with  dogged  tenacity. 
'^A  judiciary  department  independent  of  a  king  or  executive 
alone  is  a  good  thing;  but  independent  of  the  will  of  the  nation 
is  a  solecism,  at  least  in  a  republican  governments^ 

While  the  intense  hatred  which  Jefferson  had  for  Marshall 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  he  never  openly  accused  Marshall 
of  wilful  or  intentional  error.  He  did  say,  however,  that  judges 
should  be  removed  whose  erroneous  biases  were  leading  toward 
dissolution.^^  The  very  idea  of  cooking  up  opinion  in  conclave 
begot  suspicion.  There  was  a  mistrust  that  something  was 
being  done  which  would  not  bear  the  light  of  publicity.^^ 

18.  American  Law  Review,  vol.  30,  p.  362  et  seq. 

19.  "The  Works  of  Thomas  Jefferson,"  vol  7,  p.  135. 

20.  "The  True  Thomas  Jefferson,"  by  W.  E.  Curtis,  p.  78. 

21.  Ibid,  p.  305. 

22.  "The  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,"  by  S.  E.  Forman,  p.  273. 

23.  "The  Works  of  Thomas  Jefferson,"  vol.  i,  p.  113. 

24.  "The  Case  Between  Jefferson  and  Marshall,"  by  U.  M,  Rose.  p.  23. 
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In  it^  viuclicatiou  of  tlio  povrer  of  the  conrt  to  declare  an  act 
of  congress  void  for  some  constitutional  reason,  the  jndiciarj'^ 
enconntered  severe  political  resistance,  hoth  from  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  executive.  Yet  the  court  went  a  step  farther  and 
asserted  the  duty  and  povrer  of  the  judicary  to  compel  ohedience 
to  the  law  in  all  matters  not  political  or  discretionary,  even  hy 
the  highest  executive  officers.  The  decision  establislied  prin- 
ciples on  which  all  present  ^dews  of  constitutional  law  rest.  The 
constitution  had,  then,  created  a  government  of  laws,  destined 
to  rest  on  a  firm  footing.  But  the  open  defiance,  on  the  part  of 
Jefferson,  at  the  time  of  the  decision,  made  the  outlook  doubt- 
ful. Jefferson  did  not  consider  the  ruling  binding  because  of 
the  want  of  jurisdiction  in  the  court  that  rendered  it.^^  Was 
not  each  branch  independent?  Were  not  questions  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  law  to  be  decided  by  each  department  as  it 
saw  fit.^^ 

Yet  Marshall  did  not  come  directly  in  conflict  with  Jefferson 
upon  great  constitutional  issues.  The  collision  was  truly  a 
political  one.  Marshall  sought  to  terminate  a  controversy,  not 
to  excite  one,  and  his  humiliation,  at  the  failure  of  the  ^'mid- 
night appointments,  "^7  with  the  repeal  of  the  act  establishing 
the  circuit  courts,  made  him  almost  believe  that  there  was  little 
real  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  tribunal.  An  extract  from 
his  opinion  in  this  case  expresses,  not  only  his  clear  logic,  but 
shows  the  real  essence  of  the  whole  case. 

'^"When  the  heads  of  departments  are  the  political  or  confi- 
dential agents  of  the  executive,  merely  to  execute  the  will  of 
the  president,  or  rather  to  act  in  cases  in  which  the  executive 
possesses  a  constitutional  or  legal  discretion,  nothing  can  be 
more  perfectly  clear  than  that  their  acts  are  only  politically 
examinable.  But  when  a  specific  duty  is  assigned  by  law,  and 
individual  rights  depend  upon  the  performance  of  that  duty,  it 
seems  equally  clear  that  the  injured  has  a  right  to  resort  to  the 
law  of  his  country  for  a  remedy."^ 

The  decision  never  executed,  the  principle  was  destined  to 


25.  Ibid,  p.  20. 

26.  "The   Constitutional    History  and   Government  of  the   United    States,"   by 
S.  Landon,  p.  231. 

27.  "Thomas  Jefferson,"  by  J.  Schouler,  p.  231. 

^.     "Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court,"  by  William  Cranch,  vol.   i,  p.   166. 
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regulate  all  later  interpretations  of  the  functions  of  the  judici- 
ary.'^  The  lasting  effects  of  this  decision  rapidly  became  impor- 
tant. Very  soon  after  the  retirement  of  Jetferson,  the  **]\rar- 
bury  Case"  was  frequently  cited.^"  A  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  controversy  was  not  made  possible  at  this  time.  The  most 
disturbing  questions  with  referenc  to  the  judiciary  remained 
unsettled.  The  authority  of  the  department  was  not  recognized, 
and  effective  work  was  seriouslv  retarded. 


IV~R.EPEAL   OF    THE    JuDICIARY    ACT    OF    1801 

The  affair  of  the  '^midnight  judges"  had,  ever  since  the  elec- 
tion of  Jefferson,  been  a  subject  of  detestation  in  the  eyes  of 
the  new  Republicanism.  It  was  thought  that  a  counters tep  must 
be  taken  to  humble  the  judiciary  and  those  party  leaders  who 
had  caused  the  enactment  of  the  recent  law.  The  Republican 
majority  in  congress  seemed  to  make  such  a  step  possible,  but 
there  were  several  points  of  constitutionality  which  made  the 
conversative  politicians  doubtful  as  to  the  expediency  of  so 
doing. 

Jefferson,  in  his  first  message,  was  eager  for  the  conflict,  but 
he  was  not  over  aggressive,  simply  saying:  ^^The  judiciary  of 
the  United  States  will,  of  course,  present  itself  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  Congress. 3'  The  reason  for  this  conservatism  is  quite 
obvious.  A  letter^-  of  Jefferson's,  published  recently,  leaves  no 
doubt  but  that  he  intended  to  rule  the  judiciary,  and  his  appar- 
ent backwardness  at  this  time  was  but  a  political  venture. 

The  Federal  idea  was  one  which  contemplated  the  complete 
independence  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  the  gen- 
eral government.^^  This  minority  thought  that  there  was  immi- 
nent danger  of  the  states  passing  laws  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution.     The  executive,  vested  with  specific 
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power,  might  usurp  ]jowers  even  beyond  the  ample  construction 
of  the  hxw.^^  True  it  was  that  the  powers  and  limitations  of 
the  constitution  had  been  discussed  with  partisan  heat  during 
the  recent  campaign.  Yet  the  growing  question  as  to  whether 
the  judiciary  was  to  be  an  arm  of  the  legisUxture  was  not  given 
final  consideration  imtil  after  the  campaign  was  over. 

Before  the  election  of  Jefferson,  so  little  importance  was 
attached  to  the  tribunal  that  Jay  thought  himself  going  to  rust 
in  the  judiciary  department,^^  and  j)ref erred  to  be  Governor  of 
New  York.  But  the  retractive  measures  of  the  Federalists,  just 
after  their  defeat,  placed  the  dei^artment  in  its  true  political 
light.  The  question  became  a  vital  one.  Was  the  judiciary  to 
be  a  co-ordinate  branch! 

Mr.  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky,  spoke  on  the  repeal  of  the 
measure:  ''The  judicial  powers  given  to  the  federal  courts," 
he  says,  ''were  never  intended  by  the  constitution  to  embrace, 
exclusively,  subjects  of  litigation,  which  could,  with  propriety, 
be  left  with  the  State  courts.  Their  jurisdiction  was  intended 
princij)ally  to  extend  to  great  national  and  foreign  concerns.  "^^ 

Mr.  Giles  seriously  feared  the  monarchial  tendency,  so  con- 
sxncuous  in  the  judiciary.^"  A  true  Democrat  might  have  said 
that  he  wanted  an  elective  judiciary,  or  would  have  insisted  that 
the  whole  judiciary^  must  be  made  subject  to  removal  by  the  leg- 
islature. ^^ 

The  general  belief  was  that  the  judiciary  law  of  the  last  ses- 
sion had  arisen  as  the  result  of  a  disposition  to  provide  for  the 
warm  friends  of  the  then  existing  Administration.39  If  one  leg- 
islature had  a  right  to  pass  such  a  law,  why  did  not  another 
have  equally  the  same  right  to  repeal  such  legislation!  But 
could  the  act  be  repealed?  Judges  once  appointed,  were  ap- 
pointed for  life.  The  sum  of  the  argument  for  the  repeal  divided 
itself  into  two  main  heads.  First,  the  expediency  of  repealing 
the  law  contemplated  in  the  resolution.  Second,  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress  to  repeal  that  law.     Arguments  for 

34.  "John  Marshall,  by  J.  F.  Dillon,  vol.   i,  p.  474. 
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the  repeal  were  urged  on  purely  political  grouuds,  and  the  asser- 
lion  was  made,  with  some  direct  force,  that  members  were 
elected  to  repeal  the  act.  ''AYhy  guard  against  the  power  to 
;  deprive  these  new  judges  of  their  pay  in  a  diminution  of  it,  and 
not  provide  against  what  is  of  more  importance,  their  exist- 
ence. ^  '-^'^ 

Senator  Morris,  of  New  York,  was  active  in  his  opposition 
to  the  repeal. 

''What  will  be  the  effect,"  he  says,  ''of  the  desired  repeal? 
Will  it  not  be  a  declaration  to  the  remaining  judges  that  they 
hold  their  office  subject  to  your  will  and  pleasure  1  It  will  be 
that  the  check  established  by  the  constitution,  wished  for  by  the 
people,  and  necessary  in  ever}^  contemplation  of  common  sense, 
is  destroyed.  "-'>' 

But  this  was  the  condition  desired  by  the  Republicans,  and 
Senator  Morris '  argmnent  was  turned  with  the  desired  effect. 

The  southern  view  on  the  repeal  of  the  act  was  not  uniform. 
Senator  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  seemed  undecided,  while  Calhoun 
was  highly  opposed  to  the  proposed  measure.  He  thought  the 
judges,  after  the  repeal,  would  be  little  more  than  creatures  of 
the  legislature,  subject  to  its  whims,  caprice,  and  party  spirit. 
There  would  then  cease  to  be  a  check  or  barrier  between  the 
legislature  and  the  people,  in  cases  of  unconstitutional  acts  and 
abuse  of  power.^^ 

Mr.  Dana,  of  North  Carolina,  was  pleased  that  our  country 
would  now  be  checked  from  party  triumph.'^^  He  must  have 
been  either  utterly  ignorant  of  the  general  conditions  of  the 
times,  or  deeply  effected  by  his  own  party  sentiment.  Randolph 
was  anxious  to  know  if  the  judiciary  was  a  co-ordinate  or  para- 
mont  department  of  the  government.'^ 

The  Federal  argument  was  placed  in  the  main,  upon  this 
point— that  the  judiciary  was  a  check  on  the  legislature,  and,  by 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  it  ought  to  be  independent  beyond 
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the  coiit]'ol  or  innuenee  of  the  other  departments  of  powcr/5 
It  was  the  judiciary  only  which  con  Id  reach  the  person,  the 
property,  and  the  life  of  the  individual. 

There  was  an  element,  opposed  to  radical  measures,  that  was 
entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the  agitation.  It  was  zealous  to 
abolish  the  existing  dangerous  pretentions  which  were  threaten- 
ing, almost  to  perdition,  our  best  securities  against  future  op- 
pression. Party  triumph  had  too  long  predominated,  they  con- 
tended, and  it  was  time  that  it  should  cease;  for  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  such  management  would  only  entangle  us  in  an 
endless  labyrinth  of  confusion.^° 

But  the  party  affiliations  were  stronger  than  had  at  first  been 
thought,  and  the  repeal,^^  ^^^^s  passed  on  strict  i^arty  lines.^^ 
The  conservative  wing  of  the  Eepubilcan  party,  strong  but  not 
powerful,  brought  about  a  supplementary  act,  which  may  have 
been  for  the  jDurpose  of  preventing  Chief  Justice  Marshall  from 
declaring  the  abolition  of  these  circuit  courts  unconstitutional. 

The  first  political  move,  to  gain  control  of  the  supreme  court, 
was  a  decided  victory  for  the  Republicans,  and  the  department 
seemed  powerless.  It  looked  as  if  the  legislature,  through  the 
aid  of  the  executive,  was  to  dictate  to  the  judiciary  branch  of 
the  general  government.  It  was  believed  by  many  partisans  of 
the  day  that  the  people  had  secured  a  victory. 

V—EEPXjBLiCAisr  Trials 

1.  Judge  Pickering,  1804. 
The  conviction  of  Judge  Pickering  in  1804,  on  a  mere  inquest, 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,^^  was  only  a  prelude  to  the 
trial  of  Samuel  Chase.  That  Judge  Pickering  deserved  such 
censure,  on  account  of  his  bad  habits,  is  true.  This  trial  seemed 
to  have  decided  whether  it  would  pay  any  party  to  make  an  open 
attack  upon  the  judiciary.s'^  In  the  eyes  of  Randolph,  Macon, 
Giles  and  Nicholson,  this  action  was  simply  a  declaration  that 
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the  jiulge  held  dangerous  opinions  which  made  his  remoA'al  a 
necessity.  Tlie  Senate,  however,  was  not  to  be  considered  a 
court  of  justice,  but  a  part  of  the  constitutional  macliinery,  to 
make  political  appointments  and  removals.-'^^ 

The  National  ln.telligencer,5~  expressing  a  Federal  view,  con- 
tended that  the  Republicans  did  wrong  to  convict  Judge  Picker- 
ing on  the  charges  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  when  they 
knew  of  his  intemperance.  Nothing  was  said  respecting  the 
political  significance  of  the  trial.  The  case  attracted  little  atten- 
tion, for  the  general  character  of  the  Judge  was  known. 
2.     Judge  Samuel  Chase,  1804. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Federalists,  Judge  Samuel  Chase 
appended  to  his  charges  to  the  grand  juries  of  his  circuits  such 
political  disquisitions  as  the  fortune  of  affairs  might  seem  to 
demand.5^  He  was,  indeed,  imbued  with  the  party  spirit,  and 
if  ever  a  man  deserved  to  be  impeached  for  political  bias,  Judge 
Chase  was  that  man. 

The  Jeffersoniaus  saw/  in  him  a  radical  type  of  what  the  entire 
department  might  in  time  become,  and  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  active  steps  were  taken  to  bring  about  his  removal.  This 
political  manoeuvre  to  place  another  man  in  the  seat,  was  met 
with  some  favor  even  in  the  Federal  ranks,  for  Judge  Chase 
has  taken  undue  advantage  of  his  position  and  had  exerted  polit- 
ical power  unbecoming  to  his  office.  Perhaps  one  thing  that 
excited  the  open  Republican  hostility  against  him  more  than 
any  thing  else,  was  a  speech  w^hich  he  delivered  to  a  grand 
jury, 54  wherein  he  berated  the  Republicans  for  having  repealed 
the  Judiciary  Act  of  1801.  This  fact  offered  a  narrow  founda- 
tion for  urging  his  impeachment.ss 

The  effort  to  impeach  Judge  Chase,  viewed  in  the  light  of 
future  history,  was  little  less  than  a  preparatory  step  for  a  gen- 
eral onslaught  upon  the  bench.  The  trial  made  no  secret  of 
Republican  ideas,  i.  e.  that  the  judiciary  was  a  political  body 
removable  at  will.     Jefferson  believed  that  the  recent  actions 
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of  Judge  Chase  clearly  indicated  that  the  department  was  a 
body  like  gravity,  ever  acting  with  a  noiseless  foot,  and  luia- 
larming  advance,  gaining  ground  step  by  step,  engulfing  insidi- 
ously the  special  governments  into  the  jaws  of  that  which  fed 
them.  5^ 

Mr.  Elliot,  of  the  House,  remarked  during  the  discussion  on 
a  proposed  bill  to  bring  about  the  trial  of  Judge  Chase  :^^ 

^^1  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  house  possesses  no  censorial 
power  over  the  judicial  department  generally,  or  any  judge  in 
particular.  They  have  alone  the  pov/er  of  impeaching  them; 
and  when  a  judge  shall  be  charged  with  flagrant  misconduct, 
and  when  facts  are  stated  wliich  shall  induce  them  to  believe 
those  charges  true,  I  shall  be  at  all  times  prepared  to  carry  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  into  effect,  "^s 

Mr.  Lowndes  expressed  quite  clearly  the  gist  of  the  trial 
when  he  said: 

''Suppose  parties  to  be  nearly  equally  divided;  a  member  has 
only  to  loropose  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  any  officer  to 
whom  he  may  feel  inimical,  and  thereby  throw  a  cloud  upon  his 
character,  and  render  him  the  object  of  suspicion.  *  *  * 
Thus  do  I  fear  that  this  precendent  will  furnish  the  instrument 
of  vengeance  of  one  party  against  another.  The  price  we  pay 
for  our  liberities  is  the  existence  of  parties  among  us;  but  it 
becomes  us  rather  to  restrain  than  invigorate  their  passion' '^9 

The  trial  of  John  Fries^  was  one  of  the  subjects  around  which 
the  Republican  argument  centered.  The  conduct  of  Judge 
Chase  in  this  case  was  censured  severely.     The  testimony^  of 
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60.  Testimony  of  i\Ir.  Lewis :  "That  Judge  Chase,  at  the  moment  when  Fries 
was  placed  at  the  bar,  handed  or  threw  down  to  Mr.  Caldwell,  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
one  or  more  papers,  and  .at  the  same  time  delivered  himself,  in  substance,  as  fol- 
lows:  That  he  understood,  or  had  been  informed,  that  on  the  former  trial  or 
trials,  there  had  been  great  waste  of  time,  by  counsel  making  long  speeches  to  the 
jury  on  the  law  as  well  as  on  the  facts,  and  on  matters  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  business  before  the  court;  and  he  particularly  noticed,  in  strong  and  pointed 
terms  of  disapprobation,  their  having  read,  and  I  think  having  been  permitted  to 
read,  certain  parts  of  certain  statutes  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  crimes  less 
than  treason,   in  order  to  show  that  the  prisoner's   case   came  within  them,  and 
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Mr.  Lewis  throws  iiuh.'h  light  ii})0]i  Uie  methods  erii{)loyed  by 
Judire  t1i<)se  at  the  bai".  iUit  the  (jnestion  was  raised  by  the 
defenders  of  the  judg'e  that  if  one  of  the  jndges  of  that  court 
was  gTiilly  of  niisconduet,  the  otlier''^'  attending  judge  must  of 
necessity  ))e  ec[ua]]y  guilt}'.''-  Fries  was  })ardoned  in  ISOl.  AVhy 
was  not  ttie  inquiry  thcji  made?  If  it  sliould  be  argued  that  it 
would  hjive  been  impudent  to  make  such  a  charge  when  the  Fed- 
eralists were  in  power,  why  was  it  not  made  in  the  seventh  Con- 
gress.''-^ How  could  this  high  regard  for  the  department,  which 
Republicans  professed,  be  justified ?''^ 

In  Ills  ''Answers  and  Pleas,"  Judge  Chase  says:  ''Courts 
of  justice  must  reguhite  themselves  by  legal  principles,  which 
are  fixed  and  universal;  ni)t  l;)y  delicate  scruples,  vrliich  admit 
of  endless  variety,  according  to  the  varying  opinions  and  fecl- 
i]igs  of  men. '"'5  jj^  fact,  the  superior  argument  of  the  judge  was 
one  of  the  causes  for  the  failure  of  his  impeachment.  Randolph, 
tlie  ])rosecutor,  was  unable  to  fathom  the  long  and  intricate 
argument,  although  he  was  a  lawyer  of  no  mean  repute. 

Judge  Chase  was  not  convicted.  A  failure  to  get  two-thirds 
of  the  senate  destroyed  the  Republican  hopes.  As  a  result  of 
this  trial,  Jefferson  came  out  with  a  proposal  in  favor  of  chang- 
ing tlie  constitution  so  that  a  person  might  be  convicted  by  the 
concurrance  of  a  majority  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature.^^ 
This  constitutional  change  would  have  given  to  congress,  an  ap- 


which  he  said  lie,  or  the  court,  (I  do  not  recollect  which),  vcould  not  suffer  to 
be  read  again,  as  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  He  added  that  we  are 
judges  of  the  hiw  and  understand  it,  or  we  are  not  fit  to  sit  here;  that  cases  at  the 
common  law,  or  under  the  statute  law  of  England  previous  to  the  English  revolu- 
tion, had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  and  that  they  would  not  suffer  them  to 
be  read ;  that  they  had  made  up  their  mind  on  the  law,  and  had  reduced  it  to 
writing,  and  that  the  counsel  might  conduct  themselves  according,  (or  conformably 
to  it),  he  or  they  had  ordered  copies  to  be  made,  and  one  of  them  to  be  delivered 
to  the  counsel  in  support  of  the  prosecution,  and  another  to  the  prisoner's  counsel, 
and  that  as  soon  as  the  case  was  opened  or  gone  through  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution,  he  or  they,  (I  am  not  certain  v-rhich),  should  order  one  to  be  delivered 
to  the  jury.  He  also  added  that,  if  we  had  any  fault  to  find  wMth  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  or  had  anything  to  say  on  the  law,  to  show  that  they  were  wrong  or  had 
mistaken  it,  we  must  address  ourselves  to  the  court,  and  not  to  the  jurv,"  ''Annals 
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peal  from  the  supreme  court,  and  ultimately  have  lead  to  confu- 
sion and  disaster. 

The  amendments  that  were  introduced  in  cong'ress  after  this 
trial,  to  uiake  impeachment  easy  and  elfective,  are  indicative 
of  the  former  spirit  manifested  in  the  eleventh  amendment. 
That  these  proposed  changes  were  but  the  result  of  the  Republi- 
can discontent,  every  student  of  our  political  institutions  will 
admit.^'- 

This  affair  was  the  Jast  fight  of  the  Jeffersonian  Republicans, 
and  wavering  under  the  defeat,  they  broke  into  factions  which 
slowly  forgot  their  open  hostility  to  the  judiciary.  That  such 
a  battle  must  be  fought,  in  order  to  attempt  to  control  the  de- 
partment, v^as  generally  believed  by  most  Republicans  up  to 
this  time. 

3.     Aaron  Burr,  1807. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  for  us  to  attempt  at  this  time  any 
discussion  of  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr.  The  general  facts  of  the 
trial  are,  perhaps,  worthy  of  brief  consideration.  Aaron  Burr 
was  indicted  for  treason  against  the  United  States.  It  was 
affirmed  that  he  was  attempting,  by  his  mustering  of  men  out 
in  the  west,  to  wage  war  upon  the  United  States,  and  ultimately 
establish  a  free  and  independent  government  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  President  had  always  hated^^  Colonel  Burr  and  was  not 
loath  to  push  this  trial  after  the  m.atter  was  fairly  presented 
to  him.  The  political  relations  between  the  tv\^o  men  had  tended 
to  increase  their  estrangement.  In  1804  Jefferson  says:  ^^I 
had  never  seen  Colonel  Burr  till  he  came  as  a  member  of  the 
senate.  His  conduct  very  soon  inspired  me  with  distrust.  I 
habitually  cautioned  Mr.  Madison  against  trusting  him  too 
much.^ 

Colonel  Burr  was  indicted  for  treason,  yet  the  only  overt 
act  brought  against  him  was  the  le^^dng  of  war.  The  constitu- 
tion forbids  conviction  for  treason  unless  it  be  on  the  testimony 
of  two  witnesses  to  such  an  overt  act.    Colonel  Burr  was  not  in 


(i7.     "History  of  American  Politics,"  by  A.  Johnston,  p.  59. 

68.  "History  of  the  United  States,"  by  Henry  Adams,  voh  3,  p.  447. 

69.  "Memoirs  of  Aaron  Burr,"  by  D.  M.  L.  Davis,  voh  2,  p.  140. 
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Virgi}ii.a  wlien  the  act  was  committecL  The  opposition  offered 
proof  to  connect  him  with  those  wlio  w^ere  there.  Chief  Justice 
MarsliaJij  who  presided  at  the  trial,  held  that  Burr,  being  neither 
actually  nor  legally  present,  conid  not  he  convicted  of  the  overt 
act  cluuged  in  the  indictment. 

It  was  the  paramont  duty  of  the  judiciary  to  say  and  deter- 
mine the  law.  The  supremacy  of  written  law^,  was  asserted  in 
the  trial.^*"  The  law  of  the  constitution  was  laid  down  that  in 
determining  what  shall  be  the  supreme  law,  the  constitution 
itself  comes  first,  and  those  laws  only,  which  are  made  in  pur- 
suance of  it.  The  doctrine  was  essentially  new,  and  the  Ameri- 
can judiciary  was  placed  in  a  position  unparalleled  in  history. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  seemed  to  desire  to  protect  Aaron 
Burr.  He  laid  down  the  law,  and  strained  the  admission  of 
testimony,  so  that  prosecutions  for  treason  against  the  United 
States  must  since  have  been  scarcely  worth  attempting,  on  the 
strength  of  such  a  precedent.  The  summons,  which  was  issued 
by  the  court  to  the  president,  was  not  heeded.  Marshall  was 
wise  enough  not  to  press  the  matter,  and  future  courts  have  not 
issued  mandates  to  the  president/'  It  would  almost  appear  that 
the  Federalists  made  Burr's  cause  their  own.  When  Burr  was 
not  convicted  of  the  charge  of  treason,  the  Eepublicans  were 
greatly  disappointed.  To  give  the  absolute  power  of  deciding 
the  constitutionality  of  an  act  was  making  the  judiciary  a  despot- 
ic branch.  Jefferson  felt  that  all  attempts  to  break  down  the 
bull-dog  of  Federalism  (Marshall)  had  failed.^^  But  was  this 
real  federalism,  or  merely  the  assertion  of  the  independence  of 
the  judiciary  department? 

The  Republican  sentiment  after  the  trial  can  be  summed  up 
in  the  words  of  Jefferson.    He  says : 

^'If  there  ever  had  been  an  instance  in  this  or  preceding 
administrations,  of  federal  judges  so  applying  principles  of  law 
as  to  condemn  a  Federal  or  acquit  a  Eepubiican  offender,  I 
should  have  judged  them  in  the  present  case  with  more  charity. 

70.  'The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,"  by  F.  N.  Thorpe,  vol. 
2.  p.  468. 

71.  Yet  Jefferson  did  not  refuse  to  send  the  desired  papers  to  the  court. 
12.    In  a  letter  to  Rodney,  June  9,  1807. 
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All  ILiis,  liowevei.',,  v^ ill  worlv  well.  The  nj.?tio]i  will  judge  both 
the  offender  and  the  judges  for  themselves.  If  a  meniher  or 
tlie  executive  or  legislative  does  wrong,  the  day  is  never  far 
distant  when  tlie  ];)eople  will  remove  him.  They  will  see  then, 
and  amend  the  eri'or  in  our  constitution  whicli  makes  any  bi^anch 
independent  of  the  nation.  They  will  see  that  one  of  the  great 
co-ordinate  brandies  of  the  government,  setting  itself  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  other  two,  and  to  the  common  sense  of  the  nation, 
proclaims  impunity  to  that  class  of  offenders  whicli  endeavors 
to  overturn  the  constitution  itself:  for  impeacluiient  is  a  farce 
which  will  not  be  tried  again  ""-^ 


VI— Impoetaxt  Cases  Before  1821. 

In  1809,  Mr.  Giles  attempted  to  have  passed  in  the  Senate'-' 
a  bill  thatvv'ould  make  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  sulyject  too,  and  regulated  by.  the  laws  of  the  several 
States.  While  the  committee  to  which  his  measures  was  referred 
did  not  consider  the  matter  of  active  expediency  at  that  time,  the 
general  legislative  agitation  is  indicated. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  v  Judge  Peters,'"-'  a  conflict 
arose  between  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  federal  courts 
of  admiralty  over  a  question  of  prize,  and  Judge  Peters  had 
been  reluctant  to  enforce  a  judgment  Avhich  might  hring  on  a 
collision  with  that  state.  The  supreme  court  laid  down  a  rule 
of  the  superiority  of  the  federal  courts  and  the  total  invalidity 
of  the  state  statutes  interfering  with  it.^^'  Thus,  the  legislature 
of  a  state  could  not  annul  the  judgments,  or  determine  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  In  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  court.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said  in  part : 

''If  the  legislature  of  the  several  states  may  at  will  annul  the 
judgment  of  the  court  of  the  United  States,  and  destroy  the 
rights  acquired  under  these  judginents,  the  constitution  itself 
becomes  a  solemn  mockery;  and  the  nation  is  deprived  of  the 
means  of  enforcing  its  laws  by  the  instrumentality  of  its  own 


7^.  "The   Character  of  Thomas  Jefferson,"  by  T.  Dwight,  p.  60. 

74.  "Annals  of  Congress,"  vol.  19,  p.  413. 

75.  "Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court,"'  bv  William  Cranch,  vol.  5,  pp.   115-141. 

76.  "John  Marshall,"  by  J.  F.  Dillon,  p.'  483  et  seq. 
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tribunals.  So  iVital  a  T'esult  must  be  (]o]irecated  by  all,  and  the 
poo})le  of  Pemisylvania  as  -well  as  the  citizens  of  c\x^r>  other 
state  HI  list  feel  a  deep  interest  in  resisting  principles  so  destruc- 
tive of  the  Union,  and  in  averting  consequences  80  fatal  to  them- 
selves."^"'^ 


It  was  inevitable  that  the  extreme  advocates  of  the  later  im- 
portant doctrine  of  states  rights  should  try  conclusions  with 
the  national  judicial  authorit}^,  ^^  for  if,  perchance,  a  favorable 
decisioD  was  rendered,  the  belief  would  no  longer  rest  upon 
theoretical  assertions.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  decision,  in  re- 
fusing to  acknowledge  state  independence  from  the  national 
judiciary,  was  at  the  bottom  of  later  judgements. 

Tliere  were,  during  Madison's  administration,  few  judicial 
decisions  of  vital  political  import.  This  fact  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  predominance  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  resulting 
forces  which  caused  a  diversification  of  interests  in  other  direc- 
tions, directly  after  it.  Madison  was,  moreover,  compelled  to 
a|j]K)int  successors  to  Judges  Gushing  and  Chase.  One^^  of  the 
men  he  selected  for  these  positions  was  destined  to  give  even 
more  iinportance  to  the  judiciary  than  Judge  Chase. 

There  was  a  feeling  at  Yv^ashington  that  a  clash  between  the 
chief  justice  and  Judge  Story  was  inevitable.  But  it  seemed 
that,  in  spite  of  Iheir  political  differences,  their  judicial  opinions 
were  in  perfect  harmony.  John  ^Marshall's  views  were  verj"  like 
those  adopted  some  time  later  by  Clay  and  Webster.  A  current 
magazine  of  the  time  expresses  concretely  the  real  political 
status  of  Justice  Stor}^  ^'Mr.  Stor}^  would  never  have  been 
Mr.  Justice  Story  but  for  his  well  ascertained,  as  well  as  then 
thought,  root-and-branch  democracy.  "^° 

In  a  letter  to  Gallatin,  respecting  the  I'ecent  judicial  changes, 
Jefferson  seems  to  believe  that  the  Kepublican  party  had  now 
a  chance  to  reform  the  supreme  court.     The  complete  harmony 


'/T.  "Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court,"  by  W^illiam  Cranch,  vol.  5,  p.  136. 

78.  "Constitutional  I  history  of  the  United  States,"'  by  J.  M.  Cooley,  et  ai,  p.  83. 

79-  I    refer    to   Justice    Storv.     The   other   judge    appointed    by    Madison    was 
Duvall. 

80.  The  Democratic  Review,  vol.  i,  p.  T56. 
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which  existed  behveen  the  chief  justice  and  his  associate,  while 
they  were  actively  connected  at  tlie  bench,  was  more  of  a  dis- 
appointment to  the  first  Republican  x^^esident  than  to  any  one 
else.     Concerning  the  appointments  he  says  : 

^' At  length  we  have  a  chance  of  getting  a  Eepubliean  majority 
in  the  supreme  court.  For  ten  years  has  that  branch,  braved  the 
spirit  and  will  of  the  nation,  after  the  nation,  has  manifested  its 
will  by  a  complete  reform  in  every  branch  depending  on  them. 
*  *  *  I  am  sure  its  importance  to  the  nation  will  be  felt, 
and  the  occasion  employed  to  complete  the  great  operation  they 
have  so  long  been  executing,  by  the  opposition  of  a  decided 
Eepublican,>^'  with  nothing  equivocal  about  him."^^ 

The  supreme  court  in  1806,  according  to  the  Democrats,  broke 
the  law  in  the  decision  of  the  well  known  Yazoo^^^  affair.  These, 
so-called  Southern  Democrats  would  not  question  the  power, 
but  could  not  concede,  at  all,  without  protesting  against  the 
doctrine  that  the  judiciary  was  the  sole  and  exclusive  judge  of 
constitutional  difficulties.  The  case  of  Fletcher  v  Peck^  was 
accordingly  brought  up  in  1810,  when  the  holders  of  the  Yazoo 
strip  could  not  obtain  help  from  Congress. 

In  this  case,^s  the  law  of  the  constitution,  prohibiting  the 
states  from  the  passege  of  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
Contract,  was  construed  and  applied  to  grants  of  lands  by  a 
state.  The  decision  placed  the  entire  economic  interests  of  the 
American  people  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  govern- 
ment. This  action  tended  to  invoke  that  sentiment  which  found 
expression  somewhat  later  during  the  debates  on  the  compro- 
mise of  1850.  This  decision  and  several  others  of  a  similar 
nature,^^  gave  important  national  prestige  to  the  department  of 
jurisprudence. 


81.  This  was  Story. 

82.  "Works  of   Thomas  JefTerson,"   vol.   5,  p.   549-50. 

83.  "Georgia  and  State  Rights,"  by  U.  B.  Phillips,  p.  28  et  seq. 

84.  "Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court,"  by  William  Cranch,  vol.  6,  p.  87. 

85.  For  brief  treatment,  vid.     Marshall's  "Vv'ritings  of  the  Federal   Constitu- 
tion," p.  127. 

86.  "Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court,"  by  Henry  Wheaton,  vol.  4,  p.  122;  "Re- 
ports of  the  Supreme  Court,"  by  William   Cranch,  vol.  7,  p.    164. 
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"Thr  validity  of  lliis  reciiiding  act,  then,  iiiiglit  well  be 
ilouhb'd,  \v<^re  Georgia  a  single,  mieoiineeted,  sovereign  power, 
oij  w]i<>se  legislatnre  no  other  restrictions  are  imposed  than 
lij.'iv  Ih'  found  in  its  own  constitntion.  She  is  a  part  of  a  large 
eiiii>ire:  she  is  a  member  of  the  American  Union;  and  that  union 
has  a  constitution,  the  supremacy  of  which  all  acknowledge,  and 
which  imposes  limits  to  the  legislature  of  the  several  states, 
which  none  claim  a  right  to  pass. '-^^^ 

This  was  in  part  what  John  Marshall  said  on  the  case  in  ren- 
dering his  decision.  But  Georgia  was,  according  to  her  state 
judiciai'y,  a  sovereign  independent  power.  How  could  one  of 
lier  a.cts  be  declared  void'?  Already  the  southern  doctrine  of 
^tato  sovereignty  was  creating  a  comparative  reaction.  Yet 
lliero  was  not  a  general  movement  until  after  1823,  It  may  be 
wortliy  to  note  that  there  were  several  tendencies  toward  definite 
action  during  the  next  few  years.  The  nniversal  opinion  in  the 
South  was  that  the  central  government  had  interfered  where 
jurisdiction  was  not  proper.  It  seerns  to  be  the  belief  of  author- 
ities u]}on  tlie  Georgian  situation,  that  more  open  opposition 
would  have  resulted,  at  this  time,  if  Georgia  had  not  been 
engrossed  with  foreign  affairs.^^ 

In  the  case  of  Martin  v  Hunter,  ^^  the  defendant  had  been 
awarded  judgment  by  the  state  court  of  Virginia.  The  plaintiff 
issued  a  mandate  to  the  court  of  appeals  recpiiring  the  judg- 
ment of  the  supreme  court  to  be  carried  into  effect.  This,  the 
court  of  appeals  declined  to  do  upon  the  ground  that  the  act  of 
congress  allowing  appeals  from  that  court  to  the  supreme  court 
was  not  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
A  writ  of  error  was  taken  out  by  Martin,  founded  upon  this 
refusal,  in  1816. 

The  supremacy  of  the  national  court  was  combatted  by  J,  B. 
Gibson,  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania,  who  condemned  the  right 
to  declare  all  unconstitutional  acts  null  and  void  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  either  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  or  the 


87.  "Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court,"  bv  William  Crarch,  vol.  6,  p.   136. 

88.  ''Georgia  and  State  Rights,"  by    U.'B.  Phillips,  p.  3?. 

89.  "Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court,"  by  Henry  Wheato-\  vol.   1.  p.  .tO|. 
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state.  He  tliouglit  that  the  decision  onglit  to  be  Diaintained 
with  power  by  iho  eoiii't  that  a-^serted  it.  He  even  went  so  far, 
in  his  discussion,  as  to  divide  the  powers  of  the  judiciary  into 
those  ])olitieal,  and  purely  civiL  For,  he  thoug'lit  every  power 
by  whicli  one  depa]'t]nent  of  the  govenunent  is  enabled  to  con- 
trol another  or  to  influence  its  acts  was  political.  The  politi- 
cal power  of  the  judiciary  was  derived  from  certain,  provisions 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  civil  power  was  the  ordinary  appro- 
priate powers.     He  says : 

^nVlien  the  government  exists  by  virtue  of  a  written  constitu- 
tion, the  judiciary  does  not  necessarily  derive  from  tiiat  cir- 
cumstance any  other  than  original  and  appropriate  power.  ^'^'^ 

Justice  Story,  in  rendering  his  decision,  declared  that  the 
appellate  power  of  the  United  States  extended  to  cases  pending 
in  the  state  courts,  and  that  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the 
judiciary  act,^^  wliieh  authorized  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction 
in  the  specified  cases,  was  supported  by  the  constitution.^^  The 
real  nature  of  tlie  constitution  was  set  forth,  and,  in  ordaining 
that  it  was  not  established  by  the  states  in  their  sovereign  capac- 
ity, but  emphatically  as  the  preamble  expressly  declared,  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  political  doctrine  of  state  sover- 
eignty was  given  a  temporary  check  which  resulted  in  more  vig- 
orous assertions  of  the  nullification  doctrine. 

It  is  worth  indicating  that,  while  enforcing  its  OAvn  judgment 
in  the  case  of  ^[artin  v  Hunter,  the  court  avoided  further  con- 
troversy with  the  court  of  appeals.^^  By  declaring  void  the 
judgment  of  that  court,  and  valid  that  of  the  inferior  Virginia 
court  in  favor  of  the  title,  some  hostility  was  allayed. 

Congress  had  chartered  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  1816, 
and  a  branch  having  been  estalilished  at  Baltimore,  the  state 


90.  "The    Constitutional    History    of    the    United    States,"    by    F.    N.    Thorpe,, 
vol.  2,  p.  473. 

91.  Act  of   1 78*9. 

92.  "V'ritings  of  the   -'e-levc'.!  Con^tiiution,"  by  J.  ^larshall,  p,  525  ct  scq. 
g}.     "Co:^.stin-tional  History  of  t-;e  United  States,"  by  J.  \l.  Cooley,  p.  84. 
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of  l\Ia]*ylnnd  levied  a  tax  upon  it  Tvhieli  tlie  1)ank  refiu^ed  to 
pay.  The  state  courts  gave  judgment  against  the  l^anlv.  l)ut 
tlie  supreme  court  reversed  it.  In  giving  his  opinion  in  this 
case  of  McCulloch  v  Maryhand.^^  John  IMarsliall  lield  that  the 
Uriited  Stales  possessed  authority  to  employ  all  means  a})|)ro- 
priate  and  convenient,  as  vrell  as  those  absolutely  necessary, 
for  tlie  full  exercise  of  powers  specifically  granted  to  congress 
by  the  constitution.  The  state  insisted  that  this  exercise  of 
power  was  merely  the  taking  to  the  supreme  court  what  be- 
longed to  the  state  court.  But  how  could  the  state  impede  the 
federal  power?  How  could  the  state  tax  a  federal  instrumental- 
ity without  violating  the  acts  expressed  in  the  constitution'? 
This  case,  finally  decided  in  1819,  was  only  an  attempt  on  the 
l")art  of  the  North  to  take  a  radical  stand,  very  similar  to  that 
held  by  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Virginia. 

It  was  often  believed  that  each  public  officer,  who  took  an  oath 
to  support  the  constitution,  vras  to  support  it  as  he  understood 
it.  This  simply  meant  that  neither  congress  or  the  president 
had  as  much  right  to  decide  upon  the  constitutionality  of  an  act 
as  the  supreme  court.  And  the  opinion  of  the  judges  had  no 
more  authority  over  congress  than  the  opinion  of  congress  over 
the  judges. 55 

There  was  no  reason  why  the  authority  of  the  supreme  court 
should  be  permitted  to  control  congress  or  the  executive.^'^ 
The  judges  in  this  decision  might  have  produced  a  better  im- 
pression upon  the  public  mind  if  they  had  harmonized  in  their 
reasoning.  The  high  latitude  thus  given  to  the  constitution 
seemed  to  break  down  the  landmarks  intended  by  a  specification 
of  the  powers  of  congress.  This  became  a  more  convincing 
truth  when  the  states  saw  that  they  had  no  powers  of  taxation 
which  would  allow  them  to  impede  control  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  United  States.     In  commenting  upon  the  deci- 


94-  ''Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court,"  by  Henry  Wheaton,  vol.  4,  p.  316. 

95-  "The    Constitutional    History    of    the    United    States,"    by    F.    N.    Thorpe, 
vol.  2,  p.  409. 
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Richardson,  vol.  2,  p.  582. 
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sion  of  tliis  case,  the  chief  justice  said  in  an  interesting  letter 
to  Justice  Story: 

'^Our  opinion  on  the  bank  case  has  roused  the  sleeping  spirit 
of  Virginia,  if  indeed  it  ever  sleeps.  It  will,  I  understand,  he 
attacked  in  the  papers  with  some  asperity,  and,  as  those  who 
favor  it  never  write  for  the  public,  it  will  remain  undefended^ 
and  of  course  be  considered  as  damnably  heretical." 

In  a  case''^"  very  similar  in  character,  which  was  under  con- 
sideration after  the  decision  set  forth  in  the  McCulloch  case  had 
become  quite  general,  it  was  believed  that  the  Supreme  court 
must  be  supreme.  ''The  state  sovereignties  must  be  main- 
tained," it  was  thought,  ''as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  republican 
systems— yet  if  a  supremacy  is  not  acknowledged  in  certain 
cases  to  belong  to  the  federal  government,  we  shall  become  like 
a  rope  of  sand,  "^s 

In  the  Weekly  Register  for  October  30,  1819,  an  enthusiastic 
Ohioan  denies  the  right  exercised  by  the  supreme  court  when, 
it  sues  a  state.    He  says  in  part. 

*'The  doctrines  set  up  by  the  court  on  that  (McCulloch  v 
Maryland)  occasion,  are  such  as  the  people  of  this  state  so  long 
as  they  determine  to  preverve  their  rights,  cannot  recognize  as 
correct.  If  such  a  decision  is  to  suspend  to  force  and  operation 
of  our  laws,  legally,  regularly,  and  constitutionally  enacted  what 
are  our  boasted  privileges!  For  what  purpose  have  we  a  state 
legislature  and  executive  f  "^^ 

In  the  case  of  the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  v  Wood- 
ward,'"""  in  1819,  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  a  grant  of  cor- 
porate powers  by  congress  is  a  contract,  whose  obligations  the 
state  are  inhibited  form  unpairing.  In  1861  the  legislature  of 
the  state  of  New  Hampshire  passed  an  act  amending  the  charter 
which  the  colleore  received  in  1769.    This  amendment  the  trustees 


97.  State  of  Ohio,  v.  United  States  Bank. 

98.  Niles'  Weekly  Register,  vol.  17,  p.  85. 

99.  Niles'  Weekly  Register,  vol.  117,  p.  132. 

100.  "Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court,"  by  Henry  Wheaton,  vol.  4,  p.  518. 
lOi.     "American  Constitutional  Law,"  by  J.  I.  Hare,  vol.  i,  p.  607. 
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ref iT'^^cd  to  accept.  Webster'"'  argued  the  case  in  the  state  courts 
brijliantly,  but  the  decision  was  against  him.  The  trustees 
resorted  to  the  supreme  court  where  the  decision  was  favorable. 
John  Marshall  is  quoted  as  saying: 

*^The  State  was  stripped,  under  this  interx)retation,  of  pre- 
rogatives that  are  commonly  regarded  as  inseparable  from  sov- 
ereignty, and  might  have  stood,  like  deer,  destitute  before  her 
offspring  had  not  the  police  power  been  dexterously  declared 
paramount,  and  used  as  a  means  of  rescinding  improvident 
grants. '"^-'^ 

The  Democratic  Revieiv  declared  concerning  the  Dartmouth 
case:  *^If  we  have  called  the  Georgia  case'°^  a  giant  judgment, 
this  may  be  styled  a  very  cyclops  of  jurisprudence— moj^s^rwm- 
horrendum,  informe  ingens,  cui  lumeyii  ademtum/'^"'^  Another 
magazine,  upholding  the  decision,  asserted  that  the  supreme 
court  was  erected  as  a  barrier  not  only  against  the  executive 
but  against  the  legislative;  against  the  encroachment  of  national 
ss  well  as  state  legislature.'''^ 

During  this  period,  when  important  judicial  decisions  were 
rendered,  the  Federalist  remnant  considered  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall  as  one  of  themselves,  and  his  federalism  was  to 
tliem  a  proof  of  his  sound  judgment.  Yet  under  Monroe  *s  ad- 
ministration old  Federalism  maintained  few  local  organizations, 
and  the  Republicans  possessed  undisputed  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment.'°^  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  while  several  of  the 
supreme  court  decisions  were  never  actively  enforced,  their 
tenor  was  noted,  and  the  judiciary  increased  in  influence.  And 
a  quiet,  undisturbed  feeling  was  growing  more  favorable  to 
the  tribunal  each  year.  The  power  of  the  court,  however,  was 
rever  strong  during  this  period. 

{To  he  Continued.) 

102.  Vid.     Hopkins,   'Troceedings  of  the   Webster   Centennial  of  Dartmouth 
College."    (Hanover  N.  H.,  1902.)     Throws  light  on  his  service. 

103.  Fletcher  v.  Feck. 

104.  Democratic  Review,  vo).  i,  p.  162. 

105.  American  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.    11,  p.  201. 

106.  In  the  campaign  of  1828  all  the  candidates  were  Republicans. 
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M V N  DA  2^  Is. overobcr  12,  1733. 


Ncert  the  follov^ing  in  your  ncx^, 
and  you'll  oblige  your  Friend. 

CATO, 

Jvlira  Utr<porii?n  felidta^f  iihrfenthi  qj-^ 

Tacif. 

"T^^^HE  Liberty  of  the  Prefs 

.  ]  is  a  Subjcd  of  the  great- 

efi'  Importance.,  and  in 
which  every  Individual 
is  as  niuch  concerned  as 
lie  is  in  any  other  Part  of  Liberty: 
Therefore  it  will  not  be  inipropsr  to 
comn}unic.ite  to  the  Publick  theSenti- 
menrf?  of  a  lute  excellent  Writer  upon 
this  Poin%  fuch  is  the  Elegance  and 
Pcrfpicuiiy  of  his  Writinc;^,  fuch  the 
inimitable  Fo^ce  of  his  Reafjnin;?,  that 
it  will  be  difhcuk  to  fay  any  Thing 
new  that  he  has-  not  faid,'  or  not  to 

fay  tliat   much  'worfe  which  he  has    lute  ivlonarchy,  I  fay,  fuch,  a  Liberty 
faid.  ^        '     *        '"'''  •  .     »     ^     -•     • 

There  are  wo  Sbrts  of  Monarchies, 
sn  abrdute  and  a  li^niitcd  one.  In  the 
firfl,  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs  can  never 
be  maintained,  it  is  inconfident  with 
it  •,  for  \^hat  abfoiate  Monarch  would 
fuffer  any  Subjc^l  xo^  animadvert 
on  his  A£lions,  when  it  is  in  his  Pow- 
er to  declare  the  Crime,  and  to  nomi- 
nate th6  Punifhment  >     This  would 


tkeir  Sovereign,  the  fole  ftipresm  Mk- 
5  rftrate  •    for  there  being  no ' Iaw  ia 
thole  Ivionarchies,  but  the  V/i  11  of  th<3 
I  nnre,    u  nukes  it  nccelfary  for  his 
Minifkrs  to  confult  his  Plcafure,  be- 
fore ^any  Thing  can  be  undBt9'.ren  : 
he   IS  therefore    properly   chargeable 
with  the  Grievances  of  his  Subiefts, 
and  vvhat  tlie  Minifter  there  ads  bai^g 
in  Obedience  to  the  Prince^  'he  ou^^^t 
not;o.rncur  the  Hatred  of  the  People  ^ 
for  it  would  be  hard  to  impute  thaf  to-, 
hinnfor  a^Cri^T,e,  .whicK  is  theFraif-o^ 
his  Aljegiance,  and  for  refuilng  whicU 
he  might  incur^the  PenalricsofTrea- 
fon.      Eefides^  in  an  abfolute  i^vXonar- 
chy,  the  Will  of  the  Prince  being  the 
Law,aLiberty  of  the  Prefs  to  compLiTa 
of  Grievances  would  be  comphin^t:^ 
againfl  the  Lav/,  and  the  Conflituriori^ 
to  which  they  have  uibmitted,or  have 
been  obliged  to  fubmif,  and  therefore? 
in  one  Senfe,   may  b:  fai'd  to  deiervs 
Punifnment,     So  that  under  an  abfo 


15  inconfiftent  v^ith  the  Confritufion, 
having  no  ^pro^er  Subjecl  in  Politics, 
on  which  it  might  be  exercis'd,  and  if 
excrcis'd  Would  incur  a  certainPcnalty. 
But  in  a  limited  Monarchy,  ao  Fri^ 
land  is,   our  Laws  are  known,   fixevf 
and  citablifhed.    They  are  the  flreigh 
Rule  and  furc  Guide  to  dir'eft  the  King, 
the  MiniPicrs,   and  oth:-r  his  Subjecls ; 
And  therefore  an  Offence- againO:  the 
iTiakc  it  vcrydai52erous  to  exercifefuch.    Lav.'s  is  fuch  an  Offence  sgainfb  Ihe 
a  Liberty     Befides  the  Object  againft    Conflitution  as  ought  to  receive  a  pio 
which  thore  Pens  mud  be  dire<^ed,  is    per  adequate  Pjunifnnient  j  the:  liv^n.^ 

ConTrix 


i  Is  [ 


^    1 


i:  <u  CJ 


^^^^' 


■^% 
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A  PICTOEIAL  LIFE  OF  LINCOLN 

-."v"    X  tlic  current  number  of  this  magazine,  tlie  Pictorial  Life 

of  Lincoln  series  is  continued  witii  tlie  presentation  of  two 

i  1     steel  p]ates.     The  frontispiece  of  the  magazine  is  a  por- 

J..-A-   trait  of  Lincoln  as  he  appeared  in  the  earlier  years  of  his 

pitl)]ic  career. 

Tlie  cartoon  is  of  the  period  of  his  second  administration  and 
is  })ai'ticulnrly  interesting  as  sho^Ying  a  phase  of  public  opinion 
regarding  the  relations  of  Lincoln  and  Vice-President  John- 
ston. In  this  we  see  the  tailor  vice-xDresident  amusingly  trav- 
estied in  the  light  of  the  employment  of  his  earlier  years,  and 
industriously  engaged  in  stitching  together  the  rent  in  the 
Union,  while  Uncle  Abe  is  doing  the  best  he  can  to  uphold  the 
great  burden  with  one  of  his  distino-uishins:  fence  rails. 
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DOUGLAS,  LINCOLN  .VND  THE  NEBRASKA  BILL 

BY  ALBERT   ^y ATKINS 
II 

T  is  insisted  that  Lincoln's  direct  cjuestion  which  he  put  to 
Donglas  in  the  debates  of  1858,  whether  or  not  slavery 
could  nov7~ since  the  Dred  Scott  decision — be  legally  ex- 
cluded from  the  territories,  was  his  master-piece  of 
shrewdness  and  in  effect  a  paralytic  stroke.  Academically  speak- 
ing, this  is  true ;  but  it  forced  Douglas  to  confidently  point,  with 
still  greater  ingenuity,  to  the  higher  law  of  public  opinion  as  the 
sure  restriction.  The  national  republican  -platform  of  1860,  dis- 
ingenuously pointed  out  that  the  governors  of  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, creatures  of  the  prosla^very  democratic  administration, 
had  recently  vetoed  acts  of  the  legislatures  of  those  territories 
abolishing  slavery. 

But  the  legislature  of  Kansas  had  already,  several  months  be- 
fore the  convention  met,  passed  the  abolition  act  over  the  veto 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  a  few  months  later,  at  the 
session  of  1861,  the  Nebraska  legislature  passed  an  abolition  bill 
over  the  veto  with  only  five  dissenting  votes,  members  of  both 
parties  supi)orting  the  measure.  Leading  members  of  both  par- 
ties also  expressed  confidence  that  the  law  would  be  effective, 
and  the  two  reioublican  members  who  reported  a  similar  bill  at 
the  preceding  session  (Marquett  and  Lake)  stated  that  they  fav- 
ored the  measure  to  protect  the  territory  from  the  effect  of  the 
new  doctrine  that  men  had  a  constitutional  right  to  bring  slaves 
into  the  territory.^ 

But  the  enactment  was  little  more  than  a  political  tempest  in 
a  teapot.  The  slaves  consisted  of  some  half  dozen  domestic  ser- 
vants who  had  accompanied  their  masters  into  the  territory,  it 

I.  "History  of  Nebraska,"  Watkins.  Vol.  2,  p.  46.  Two  of  the  most  prom- 
inent men  of  "Nebraska.  Lake  was  one  of  the  first  three  judges  of  the  state 
supreme   court. 
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was  said  of  their  own  free  will.  Webster ^s  ^^ ordinance  of  na- 
ture'^ and  the  uncompromising  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the 
immigrants  had  proven  a  practical  barrier.  Moreover,  in  1860, 
Donglas  contended  in  the  senate  that  the  supreme  court  in  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  had  not  decided  against  the  right  of  the  ter- 
ritorial legislatures  to  exclude  slavery  and  that  he  did  not  think 
it  ever  would. 

Douglas  and  his  followers,  on  the  one  side,  and  Lincoln, 
Chase,  Greely,  "Weed  and  Seward,  on  the  other,  were  plajdng  a 
great  game  of  politics  in  vrhich  all  pushed  the  finesse  of  states- 
manship beyond  its  legitimate  limits.  But  having  regard  to  the 
almost  hopeless  entanglement,  on  the  method  of  whose  unravell- 
ing depended  dismemberment  and  war,  in  still  pinning  his  faith 
to  the  unextinguishable  vitality  of  the  popular  sovereignty  prin- 
ciple, even  though  the  supreme  court  had  sought  to  emasculate 
it,  Douglas  maintained  the  upper  hand.  For  the  exigencies  of 
hero-making  should  not  longer  divert  us  from  taking  notice  that 
the  question  of  slavery  in  the  territory  aif  ected  by  the  Missouri 
compromise  or  in  any  of  the  territory  north  of  its  line,  was 
never  anything  but  a  political  bogy.  There  never  was  the  least 
practical  danger  that  slavery  could  or  would  invade  that  terri- 
tory, and  the  position  of  Douglas  in  reference  to  that  purely 
factitious  question  was  impregnable  in  statesmanship  and  in 
logic  and  morality  as  well. 

Douglas  was  largely  instrumental  in  causing  the  adoption  of 
a  free  constitution  in  Kansas.  He  boldly  opposed  President 
Buchanan  on  that  issue,  and  his  principal  lieutenant,  William  A. 
Richardson,  resigned  the  office  of  governor  of  Nebraska,  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  by  Buchanan,  to  emphasize  his 
sympathy  with  Douglas.^  Lincoln's  heart  was  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  slavery  at  the  earliest  possible  time;  but  it  was  not  ex- 
pedient for  Lincoln  the  politician  to  back  up  Lincoln  the  sym- 
pathetic philanthropist,  and  he  persistently  disclaimed  any  de- 
sire or  intention  to  interfere  with  slavery  where  it  was  estab- 
lished, but  as  persistently  and  inconsistently  encouraged  the 
antislavery  multitude  to  listen  to  the  radicals— Garrison,  Phil- 
lips, Sumner  and  the  rest— who  had  the  full  courage  of  Lin- 


Ibid,  Vol.  I,  pp.  374  and  Z7^  with  foot  notes. 
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coin's  eoiR'ictions,  and  wore  resolutely  prepnring  the  way  for 
the  revohition  by  which  alone  slavery  conld  be  destroyed  soon 
enongh  to  gratify  their  one  idea  ]n.adness  and  without  regard  fo 
cost  or  other  consequences.  Contrary  tradition,  based  upon 
partisan  exigency  and  buttressed  by  prejudice,  however  hallow- 
ed by  time,  should  be  ready  to  give  way  to  these  indubitable 
facts: 

(1)  By  procuring  the  assent  of  the  south  to  the  proposition 
that  the  people  of  the  territories  as  well  as  the  states  should 
have  and  exercise  the  pover  to  reject  sla^'ery,  Douglas  per- 
petuated a  l^arrier  to  its  further  expansion  as  elTective  as  the 
Missouri  compromise  had  been,  while  recognized  as  valid;  and 
he  thus  effectually  checkmated  the  Dred  Scott  decision  which  in- 
validated the  cojupromise  as  he  had  anticipated. 

(2)  Actual  experiment,  ]}oth  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  justi- 
fied the  acumen  of  Douglas  in  formally  substituting  the  com- 
promise of  1850  for  its  predecessor  of  1820.  In  ojiposing  his 
poYv'erful  influence  to  Buchanan's  policy  of  admitting  Kansas 
with  a  slave  constitution  against  the  wish  of  a  majority  of  her 
citizens,  Douglas  not  only  exhibited  great  moral  courage  but 
apparently,  also,  a  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  principle  and  jus- 
tice which  destroyed  his  last  chance  for  attaining  the  presidency. 
"Whittier  perceived,  and  pictured  in  a  quatrain  Sumner's  im- 
placability and  lack  of  statesmanlike  tact  and  flexibility: 

'^Ko  sense  of  humor  dropped  its  oil 
On  the  hard  ways  his  purpose  went  ; 

Small  play  of  fancy  lightened  toil ; 
He  spake  alone  the  words  he  meant. ' ' 

In  his  great  speech  of  1856,  known  as  '^The  Crime  Against 
Kansas,"  Sumner,  exen  from  his  narrow  outlook,  was  able  to 
foretell  the  practical  effectiveness  of  Douglas'  jDopular  sover- 
eignty i^lan: 

^^Thus,  while  opening  the  territory  to  slavery,  the  bill  also 
opens  it  to  emigrants  from  every  quarter  who  may  by  votes  re- 
dress the  wrong.  The  populous  north,  stung  by  a  sense  of  out- 
rage and  inspired  by  a  noble  cause,  are  pouring  into  the  debat- 
able land  and  promise  soon  to  establish  a  supremacy  of  num- 
bers there." 

The  broader  view  of  Mr.  Henn,  member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
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sentatives  from  loAva,  disclosed  tliat  the  ijatural  liow  of  eiriigra- 
lioii,  vecrJDg  soutliwesterly  to  a  iiiildtT  climate,  would  fulfill  the 
prophecy  of  both  Douglas  and  Sumner. 

But,  it  is  said,  this  very  act,  osteufubly  in  the  interest  of 
peace  and  the  preservation  of  tlie  union,  precipitated  war.  That 
shifts  us  to  another  question.  1  think  that  we  must  agree  with 
Alexander  II.  Stephens,  one  of  the  sanest  of  the  southern  states- 
men of  that  critical  period,  and  himself  solicitous  to  avoid  dis- 
union, that  the  policy  of  Douglas  ought  in  all  reason  to  have  suc- 
ceeded—to have  satisfied  both  sections  and  preserved  peace. i 
But  the  force  of  fanaticism  in  both  sections  was  underrated. 
The  old  whigs  — Seward,  Greely,  Lincoln— out  of  a  party  and 
ambitious  for  power,  overworked  the  plausible  inference  or  ac- 
cusation that  the  repeal  of  the  compromise  which  had  been  rec- 
ognized for  thirty-three  years,  was  a  treacherous  surrender  to 
the  slavery  expansionists ;  and  the  stupid,  as  well  as  wicked 
Dred  Scott  decision  came  opportunelyto  reinforce  the  repeal  of 
the  compromise  as  a  trouble  maker  in  the  north.  In  other  words, 
witli  the  anachronism  of  human  slavery  as  the  basis  of  Seward's 
—  and  in  effect,  Lincoln's — declaration  that  a  conflict  was  irre- 
pressible, and  with  such  adroit  politicians  as  these  to  make  the 
most  of  it,  the  war  was  indeed  inevitable,  and  the  best  conceived 
compromise  would  be  brushed  aside  to  let  it  come. 

A  cloud  of  critics,  including  several  reputable  historians,  have 
accused  Douglas,  with  superficial  prejudice,  I  think,  of  deliber- 
ately cutting  oif  Kansas  from  Nebraska  that  it  might  be  colon- 
ized by  the  slavocracy  of  contiguous  Missouri;  but  industrious 
investigation  and  candid  judgment  discredit,  if  they  do  not  quite 
disprove  that  charge.  Possibly  Mr.  Ehodes,  lacking  knowledge 
of  the  corroborative  facts,  was  justified  in  uttering  the  sweeping 
dictum:  ''Nor  is  the  explanation  of  Senator  Douglas  sufficient. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  if  there  had  been  no  question  of  slavery 
this  change  would  not  have  been  made;'"  and  if  it  were  worth 
while  to  excuse  the  mere  savagery  of  Von  Hoist  touching  the 
same  subject,  a  like  reason  would  suffice.  But  in  preparing  a 
history  of  Nebraska,  I  discovered  certain  well  authenticated 


I.     History  of  Nebraska,  Watkins.     Vol.   I,  p.   156. 
f.     "History  of  the  United  States,"  Vol.   i,  p.  439. 
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facts  whicli,  to  my  mind,  make  the  explaiiation.  of  DougLas  quite 
sufficient. 

Prior  to  the  territorial  organization  of  ^'The  Nebraska  Coun- 
try'^ by  the  act  of  1854,  it  was  set  apart  as  ''Indian  Country,'^ 
from  which  white  people  were  interdicted.  The  passage  of  the 
Nebraska  bill  was  therefore  ardently  promoted  by  ambitious 
politicians  and  land  speculators  of  the  contiguous  Iowa  border. 
Bernhart  lienn,  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  from 
the  western  district  of  Iowa,  who  maintained  a  real  estate  office 
at  the  hamlet  of  Council  Bluffs,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Missouri  River  nearly  opi^osite  Bellevue,  the  prospective  capi- 
tal of  Nebraska,  pressed  the  adoption  of  the  division  amend- 
ment and  the  passage  of  the  bill  harder  than  any  other  member 
of  either  house  of  congress. 

''The  bill,"  he  contended,  "is  of  more  practical  importance 
to  the  state  of  Iowa  and  the  people  of  the  district  I  represent 
than  to  any  other  state  or  constituency  in  the  union."  Answer- 
ing "the  unjust  charge  made  on  this  floor  by  several  that  it  was 
the  scheme  of  southern  men,  whereby  one  of  the  states  to  be 
formed  out  of  these  territories  was  to  be  a  slave  state,"  he  de- 
mands: "Do  they  not  know  that  the  delegates  sent  here  by  the 
peoi^le  interested  in  the  oiganization  of  this  country  proposed 
that  division!"^- 

Let  us  see  how  well  local  incidents  sustain  this  assertion.  In 
October,  1853,  a  meeting  to  promote  the  territorial  organization 
of  Nebraska,  which  was  attended  by  many  of  those  who  were 
afterward  active  in  organizing  the  territorial  government,  was 
held  in  Glenwood,  situated  in  Mills  Coimty,  Iowa,  a  few  miles 
from  the  Nebraska  border.  In  fact  this  ambitious  village  fur- 
nished no  less  than  nine  members  of  the  first  legislature  of  Ne- 
braska, who  never  became  residents  of  the  territory.  These 
enterprising  carpetbaggers  included  one  Joseph  L.  Sharp— by 
name  and  nature— the  founder  of  Glenwood  and  the  president 
of  the  upi^er  house  of  the  first  Nebraska  legislature.  Indeed, 
Iowa  was  so  positively  and  palpably  the  local  habitation  of 
germinal  Nebraska  that  an  indignation  meeting  was  held  in 
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Gleiiwood  to  denounce  the  recreancy  of  members  of  the  first 
Jegislatuj-e  of  Nebraska  from  the  south  Platte  section  in  voting 
to  make  Omaha,  instead  of  Piattsm-outh  or  Bellevue,  the  capital 
of  the  territory.^  One  of  the  practical  results  of  tliis  meeting 
was  that  enough  residents  of  Council  Bluffs  to  make  an  impres- 
sive showing  crossed  the  river  and  held  an  election  in  Bellevue 
at  which  Hadley  D.  Johnson  was  elected  a  provisional  delegate 
from  Nebraska  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  passage  of  the 
pending  Nebraska  bill.  Another  provisional  delegate  was  elected 
at  the  same  time  at  Wyandotte,  now  a  city  of  Kansas.  These 
men  w^ere  known  in  the  house  of  representatives  as  *'the  two 
Johnsons. ''  The  Iowa-Nebraska  Johnson  wms  enabled  to  reach 
Washington  by  the  aid  of  a  subscription  by  residents  of  Council 
Bluffs  in  amounts  ranging  from  one  dollar  to  ^Ye  dollars.  In 
his  explanation,  of  the  division  of  the  territory  at  the  last,  Doug- 
las said : 

*' There  are  two  delegates  here  who  have  been  elected  by  the 
people  of  that  territory.  They  are  not  legal  delegates,  of  course, 
but  they  have  been  sent  here  as  agents.  They  have  petitioned 
us  to  make  two  territories  instead  of  one,  dividing  them  by  the 
fortieth  parallel  of  north  latitude— the  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
territories.  Upon  consultation  with  the  delegates  from  Iowa  I 
foimd  that  they  think  that  their  local  interests  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  the  territory  require  that  the  proposed  territory  of 
Nebraska  should  be  divided  into  two  territories,  and  the  people 
ought  to  have  two  delegates.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  con- 
sult with  the  Missouri  delegates  they  are  of  the  same  opinion. 
The  committee  therefore  have  concluded  to  recommend  the 
division  of  the  territory  into  tw^o  territories  and  also  to  change 
the  boundary  in  the  manner  I  have  described. ''i 

Hadley  D.  Johnson  afterw^ard  became  prominent  in  business 
and  politics  in  Omaha,  and  his  statements  are  regarded  as  reli- 
able by  leading  men  of  that  city  who  knew  him  w^ell.  In  a  paper 
read  before  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society  in  1887,  Mr. 
Johnson  gave  a  detailed  account  of  his  election  as  provisional 
delegate  and  of  the  part  he  took  in  promoting  the  organization 

2.     Reminiscence    of    Experience    Estabrook,    Attorney    General    of    Nebraska 
territory  in  the  "History  of  Nebraska  "  Vol.  3. 

I.    "Congressional  Globe,"  Vol.  28,  pt.  i,  p.  221. 
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scheme  in  AVashington.  WLat  he  said  about  division  of  the  terri- 
tory is  exceedingl}^  intere.stiug  in  its  bearing  upon  the  accusation 
that  the  primary  motive  for  it  sprang  from  the  intention  of 
Dough"! s  ''^to  secure  a  part  of  it  to  shivery.  "2  Mr.  Johnson  re- 
hites  that: 

''Before  starting  (to  AVashington)  a  number  of  our  citizens 
who  took  such  a  deep  interest  in  the  organization  of  a  territory 
west  of  lov/a,  had  on  due  thought  and  consultation  agreed  upon, 
a  plan  which  I  had  formed,  which  was  the  organization  of  two 
territories  west  of  the  }J.issouri  river,  instead  of  one  as  had 
heretofore  been  contemplated,  and  I  had  traced  on  a  map  hang- 
ing in  the  0 flic e  of  Johnson  &  Cassady  a  line  which  I  hoped 
would  be  the  southern  boundary  of  Nebraska,  which  it  finally 
did  become.'' 

Mr.  Jolmson  further  relates  that  the  other  Mr.  Johnson  and 
his  Missouri  friends  fell  in  with  the  division  scheme  but  were 
very  anxious  that  the  Platte  river  should  be  the  line,  ''which 
obviously  would  not  suit  the  people  of  Iowa.'*  Pressed  by  the 
threat  of  the  Iowa  emissaries  that  the  dividing  line  should  be  the 
fortieth  parallel  or  there  would  be  no  bill  at  all  jjassed  at  that 
session,  the  Kansas  Johnson  "very  reluctantly  consented  .  .  . 
whereupon  Judge  Douglas  prex^ared  and  introduced,  the  substi- 
tute." Mr.  liadley  Johnson  had  a  powerful  ally  in  the  person 
of  Senator  Augustus  C.  Dodge  of  Iowa,  who,  as  he  says,  "had 
from  the  first  been  an  ardent  friend  and  advocate  of  my  plan, 
introduced  me  to  Judge  Douglas,  to  whom  I  unfolded  my  plan 
and  asked  him  to  adopt  it,  which,  after  mature  consideration,  he 
decided  to  do."^  Atr.  Joseph  L.  Sharp,  mentioned  above,  tells 
us  in  his  memoirs  that  he  went  to  Washington  at  this  time  and 
"submitted  the  plan  of  making  two  territories  out  of  the  pro- 
posed Kansas    (Nebraska)   territory."^ 

Senator  Dodge  in  urging  division  in  a  speech  in  the  senate 
said : 

"Originally  I  favored  the  organization  of  one  territory;  but 
representations  from  our  constituents,  and  a  more  critical  exam- 


2.     "Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States/'  b}^  Von  Hoist,  Vol.  4,  p.  323- 

1.  "Transactions  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society,  Vol.  2,  p.  85,  et  seq. 

2.  "History  of  Nebraska,"  Vol.  i,  p.  148,  foot  note. 
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illation  of  the  subject— hindiig  aii  eye  to  tlie  systems  of  internal 
inrpi'ovement  wliieli  must  be  ap])lied  by  the  peoi)]e  of  Nebraska 
and  Kansas  to  develo})  their  resources — satisfied  my  colleai^iie, 
(Senator  Jones)  who  was  a  member  of  the  committee  that  re- 
ported this  bill,  and  myself,  that  the  great  interests  of  the  whole 
country  and  especially  of  our  state  demand  tliat  we  sliould 
support  the  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  two  territories; 
otherivise  the  seat  of  goverrunoit  and  leading  tliorouglifares 
viust  liave  all  fallen  soufli  of  loiva."^ 

In  pressing  the  division  pLan  in  the  House,  Mr.  Llenn  stated 
the  local  reasons  for  it  specifically  and  comprehensively: 

•M  line  which  nature  has  run  for  the  boundary  of  states;  a 
line  that  will  insure  to  each  territory  a  common  interest,  each 
having  a  fertile  valley  (the  Platte  valley  and  the  KaAv  valley  re- 
spectively) for  its  connnercial  center;  a  line  that  will  be  of  im- 
mense importance  to  the  prosperity  and  commerce  of  Iowa;  a 
line  that  will  make  the  commercial  and  political  center  of  Ne- 
braska on  a  parallel  with  the  great  commercial  emporiums  of 
the  Atlantic  and  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  .  .  .  The  or- 
ganization of  two  territories  instead  of  one  has  advantages  for 
the  noi-thj  and  for  Iowa  in  particular,  T^hich  should,  not  be  over- 
looked. It  secures  in  the  Platte  valley  one  of  the  lines  of  Pacific 
railways  by  making  it  the  center  of  commercial  wealth  and 
trade.  It  brings  to  the  country  bordering  on  Iowa  the  seat  of 
government  for  Nebraska.  It  at  once  opens  np  a  home  market 
for  our  produce.  It  places  west  of  us  a  dense  and  thriving  settle- 
ment. It  gives  to  western  Iowa  a  prominence  far  ahead  of  that 
which  ten  ^^ears  ago  was  maintained  by  the  towns  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  our  state.  It  brings  Iowa  nearer  to  the  center  of 
power  and  commerce."^ 

These  convincing  local  arguments  in  favor  of  a  territory 
'^oiDposite  Iowa"  had  a  more  comprehensive  meaning  to  Dong- 
las,  as  Chicago,  the  chief  city  of  his  state,  was  then  beginning  to 
comprehend  her  fabulous  commercial  future,  and.  whence  fonr 
great  tentacles  of  commerce— four  trunk  lines  of  railroad— were 
projected  westward;  and  one  of  them  was  well  on  the  way 
toward  junction  with  the  great  Pacific  line  at  Omaha,  to  whose 
construction  Douglas  had  already  turned  his  powerful  attention. 

3-    "Appendix   to   the    Congressional   Globe,"    Vol.    29,   p.   382. 
I.    Ibid,  p.  886-888. 
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If  the  prophet  of  the  Ncl)raska  country  had  been  less  than  a 
Colonel  Seller's  in  imagination,  his  forecast  would  have  been  in- 
adequate ;  for  it  has  all  come  true.  The  truly  great  continental 
railway  with  the  most  perfect  roadbed  iji  the  world  and  the 
artery  of  a  colossal  local  and  oriental  traffic,  has  come  t}-ne.  The 
miraculous  development  of  this  Nebraska  country  into  the  gran- 
ary and  the  shambles  of  the  world  has  come  true.  The  projjhe- 
sied  gateway  to  the  Platte  Valley  and  this  industrial  greatness, 
first  the  x)olitical,  and  now  the  commercial  capital  of  Nebraska 
and  twice  as  populous  -as  the  prophet  foretold — as  any  town 
in  the  eastern,  or  any  other  portion  of  Iowa,  has  come  true.  A 
still  greater  collector  and  distributer  of  Kaw  valley  riches  — 
Kansas  City-  has  come  true.  If  the  prescience  of  this  one  and 
only  justified  Colonel  Sellers  could  have  fore-known  all  that  has 
come  true,  he  could  but  have  exclaimed: 

^^0  visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight! 
Ye  unborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul!'' 

From  what  we  know  of  Douglas  and  Dodge  through  personal 
contact  and  otherwise,  it  should  be  deemed  improbable  tbat  they 
descended  to  the  petty  craft  and  deceit  of  pushing  to  the  front 
these  plausible  local  reasons  for  dividing  the  territory  for  the 
purpose  of  hiding  their  real  motive  of  giving  Kansas  over  to 
slavery.  From  what  I  know  of  the  character  of  Hadiey  D. 
Johnson  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  related  his  story 
of  the  division,  I  am  confident  that  he  and  his  local  coadjutors 
believed  that  it  originated  with  themselves.  It  is  possible  that 
Douglas  accepted  the  division  scheme  the  more  readil}^  because 
he  thought  it  would  please  the  Missouri  borderers  who  hoped 
to  profit  by  it  through  the  forcing  of  slavery  into  Kansas ;  but 
the  primary  reason  for  the  division  expressed  in  the  debates  by 
Douglas,  Dodge  and  Henn,  is  in  essence  and  form  strongly 
cumulative  evidence,  and  it  constitutes  a  quite  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  the  act  in  question.  The  other  explanation  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  strong  evidence  which  has  been  adduced,  is  wholly 
inferential,  and  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion  because  it 
served  the  purpose  of  cunning  politicians  and  was  probably  in- 
vented by  them  for  that  purpose.    The  primary  reason  for  divi- 
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sioii  expj'esscd  in  the  debcntes  by  Doug-las,  Dodgo  and  Ilenn 
agro(?s  so  hannonionsly  and  completely  with  the  independent 
statements  of  the  local  witnesses,  that  any  other  theory  or  ex- 
j'lanation  seems  vain  and  factitions.  It  is  significant  that  Mr, 
Johnso]!  gave  as  a  further  reason  for  limiting  Nebraska  so  that 
it  might  be  controlled  by  Iowa  interests,  the  belief  and  fear  which 
had  l)een  expressed  by  Douglas  and  his  followers  in  the  organ- 
ization enterprise,  from  the  time  the  first  bill  for  that  purpose 
was  introduced  in  1SI4,  that  the  southern  interests  intended  to 
colonize  the  section  along  the  Platte  with  Indians,  so  as  to  leave 
their  own  yjart  of  the  purchase  open  to  the  Pacific  railway  and  to 
advantageous  settlement. 

"Where  a  crisis  impends  over  the  clash  of  two  opposing  human 
masses,  time  is  the  great  desideratum,  and  Douglas  sparred  for 
time.  It  seems  probable  that  if  he  could  have  postponed  the 
crisis  of  1860,  which  the  partisan  triumph  of  Lincoln  precipi- 
tated, the  fast  crystallizing  antislavery  public  opinion  of  the 
world  would  soon  have  solved  our  own  slavery  question— peace- 
ably of  course.  It  would  perforce  soon  have  ceased  to  be  a  sec- 
tional or  a  local  question.  A  world-wide  moral— in  effect  indus- 
trial—boycott v/ould  have  forced  the  south  to  cut  off  its  anti- 
civilized  excrescence.  In  the  course  of  his  great  two  daj^s' 
speech  in  May,  1856,  the  uncompromising,  precipitant  Sumner 
unwittingly  pointed  to  the  solution:  ''The  whole  world,  alike 
Christian  and  Turk,  is  rising  up  to  condemn  this  wrong,  making 
ii  a  hissing  to  the  nations." 

It  seems  fair  to  conclude,  too,  that  Douglas  outwitted  his 
overreaching  proslavery  party  associates  in  leading  them  to 
accept  the  virile,  effective  popular  sovereignty  plan  in  lieu  of 
the  innocuous,  and  soon  to  be  invalidated  compromise  of  1820- 
21.  His  mistake  lay  in  failing  to  foresee  the  destructive  fire  in 
the  rear  which  was  opened  by  antislavery  sentiment  in  the 
north,  skillfully  inflamed  by  making  the  most  of  the  suspicion 
that  the  repeal  was  the  result  of  a  bargain  and  sale  in  the  inter- 
ests of  slavery. 

In  1874  and  1875  an  invasion  of  grasshoppers  impoverished 
many  of  the  settlers  on  the  frontier  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
In  a  letter  to  Governor  Osborn  of  Kansas,  transmitting  a  contri- 
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bution  of  $1,000  for  the  sufferers  of  that  state  and  Nebraska, 
Gerrit  Smith  in  giving  special  reasons  for  the  benefaction  to 
Kansas  dropped  into  fallacy  characteristic  of  the  ardent  aboli- 
tionists : 

^MJ'irst,  I  wo]-ked  hard  in  congress  to  save  Kansas  from  the 
cnrse  of  sLavery.  Second,  1  afterward  contributed  sixteen  tliou- 
sand  dollars  to  the  various  funds  for  fighting  off  from  her  that 
matcliless  curse.  Third,  in  saving  herself  from  slavery  Kansas 
saved  the  nation  from  it.  Had  the  slave  power  triumplied  in 
Kansas,  the  vvay  for  slavery  into  any  free  state  would  have  been 
opened.    A  great  sa^nor  therefore  is  dear  Kansas.     .     .     ." 

On  the  contrary,  owing  to  natural  and  sociological  conditions 
which  have  been  here  pointed  out,  slavery  never  could  have 
been  established  in  I\ansas  except  temporarily;  and  its  tem- 
porary trium])h  there  would  have  brought  on  the  revolution 
which  destroyed  it  in  all  the  states,  as  inevitably  and  more 
rapidly  than  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  ]\[ore- 
over,  inspection  of  the  various  bills  for  the  organization  of  Ne- 
braska which  not  having  passed  were  not  published  and  so  miss- 
ed the  notice  of  the  accusing  politicians  and  historians,  vrho  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  disentomb  them  from  the  basement  of  the 
capitol  at  Washington,  shows  Douglas'  preference  from  the  first 
for  a  northern  territory,  ''opposite  Iowa."  Furthermore,  to 
believe  the  accusers  of  Douglas  on  this  point  involves  the  belief 
that  he  was  a  petty  public  liar,  a  quality  Cjuite  inconsistent  with 
his  bold  ingenuousness.  The  exigencies  of  the  politicians  whose 
cups  of  ambition  were  all  filled  by  the  use  of  this  opportunity- 
Lincoln's  with  the  first  office  in  the  land,  and  Seward's  and 
Chase's  by  the  choice  of  the  second  best— plus  the  peculiarl}^ 
susceptible  temper  of  the  people,  accounts  for  the  onslaught  on 
Douglas,  and  makes  him  a  greater  figure,  perhaps,  than  he  de- 
serves to  be.  The  popular  indignation  they  stirred  up  against 
Douglas  served  as  a  new  garb  for  their  own  withered  whiggism. 
It  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  with  the  same  dread  of  radical 
change  of  policy  toward  slavery  which  had  driven  Clay  and 
Webster  to  despair,  Douglas  sought  primarily  to  maintain  the 
status  cjuo,  while  his  wily  opponents  egged  on  the  just  resent- 
ment against  slavery  in  the  north  and  the  fanatical  solicitude 
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oj  tlie  soTilh,  thus  forcing  the  secession  and  war  ayIhcIi  the 
]-\'iljian  policy  of  Donglas  would  otherwise  have  indeiinitely 
post])oned. 

Donglas  denied  the  truth  of  the  contention  of  Lincobi  and 
Seward  that  the  union  couki  not  exist  half  slave  and  half  free; 
plausibly,  at  least,  arguing  that  if  they  would  cease  their  irri- 
tating agitation  there  was  no  reason  why  states  vfhieh  had  al- 
ready dwelt  logether  in  unity,  half  slave  a.nd  half  free,  for  fifty 
yeai's  might  not  continue  to  do  so  while  the  solution  of  the  vexed 
question  should  be  reached  l)y  evolution  instead  of  revolution. 
If  the  people  of  the  north  could  have  foreseen  that  secession  and 
war  would  result  from  Lin.coln's  policy  and  follovs"  his  election 
as  president,  is  there  any  doubt  that  they  would  have  supported 
Douglas  in  his  policy  of  conciliation  or  concession  and  elected 
him  president  instead  of  Lincoln?  Knowing  the  awful,  though 
in  one  view,  glorious  sequel,  as  we  know  it,  would  not  you  and  I, 
my  friends,  have  felt  witli  Tjincoln  but  acted  with  Douglas? 

Douglas  was  gifted  with  originality  and  foresight  in  the  field 
('f  economic  statesmanship.  In  1851  he  originated  the  plan, 
whicli  afterward  plaj^-ed  a  very  important  part  in  the  rapid  de- 
velopment, as  well  as  the  corruption  of  the  country,  of  encour- 
aging the  building  of  railroads  by  grants  of  public  lands.  His 
]»ill  for  granting  lands  for  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral railway  was  so  manipulated  that  the  bonus  would  have  fall- 
en into  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible  and  unworthy  company, 
when  with  characteristic  decisiveness  he  caused  the  grant  to  run 
to  the  state  of  Illinois  for  the  like  purpose.  But  the  same  con- 
spirators whom  he  had  defeated  in  the  national  congress  worked 
their  scheme  through  the  state  legislature  so  as  to  become  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  anticipated  grant,  whereupon  Douglas  with 
his  marvelous  effectiveness  again  circumvented  the  graft  by 
compelling  them  to  relinquish  their  claim.  By  his  wise  fore- 
sight, a  condition  that  the  beneficiary  company  should  pay  to 
the  state  annually  seven  per  cent,  of  its  gross  earnings  was  at- 
tached to  the  grant.  The  yearly  proceeds  of  this  tax  now  amount 
fo  nearly  a  million  dollars,  enough  to  meet  the  expense  of  the 
state  government  of  Nebraska— if  economically  administered. 
In  1855  he  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  the  building  of  three 
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lines  of  railroad  to  the  Pacific  coast— a  northern  route  to  be 
called  the  Northern  Pacific;  a  centra]  to  be  called  the  Central 
Pacific;  and  a  sonthern  to  be  called  the  Southern  Pacific.  Lines 
corresponding  to  these,  in  location  and  name  were  subsequently 
constructed.  lie  afterward  pushed  with  his  accustomed  vigor 
the  project  of  building  what  is  now  known  as  the  Union  Pacific 
line.  He  originated  the  plan  of  fixing  the  terminals  of  the  road, 
leaving  it  to  the  com]3any  to  take  the  most  practicable  course  be- 
tween them.  By  the  teims  of  his  bill  the  road  was  to  revert  at  a 
cei'tain  time  to  the  states  through  which  it  should  pass. 

His  attitude  toward  secession  Avas  characteristically  positive^ 
decisive  and  statesmanlike.  Unlike  many  leaders  of  both  par- 
ties who  hesitated  and  doubted  and  dallied  while  advantage 
after  advantage  was  seized  by  the  insurgents,  he  saw  the  trans- 
cendently  largest  aspect  of  the  question— that  the  nuiintenance 
of  the  union  was  of  paramount  importance.  Even  John  EuskiU; 
who  was  possessed  by  broad  and  idealistic  philanthropy,  mis- 
took the  part  for  the  whole^  the  shadow  for  the  substance,  and 
held  that  the  attempt  to  hold  the  south  in  the  union,  by  force  vio 
lated  the  spirit  of  the  declaration  of  independence.    But, 

*^No  lore  of  Greece  or  Eome, 

No  science  peddling  with  the  name  of  things, ' ' 

diverted  Douglas  from  the  single  issue  and  the  single  purpose. 
Henceforth  he  said,  ^4here  are  no  neutrals— only  patriots  and 
traitors."  The  effect  of  this  unequivocal  attitude  was  of  incal- 
culable value  in  holding  his  great  following, — many  of  whom 
would  otherwise  have  been  recreant,— true  to  this  main  object. 
Under  the  inspiration  of  his  leadership,  said  Mr.  Blaine, 

'^The  democracy  of  the  north  responded  with  noble  enthusi- 
asm and  patriotic  fidelity  to  the  union."  And  again,  in  greater 
detail  and  equal  emphasis:  ''When  the  deliberations  of  the  extra 
session  of  the  senate  came  to  a  close  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
March,  the  President  said  that  a  great  gain  had  been  made  to 
the  cause  of  the  union  by  the  direction  which  the  speeches  of  ^h\ 
Douglas  would  give  to  the  sympathy  and  action  of  the  northern 
democracy.  From  the  hour  of  actual  danger,  Mr.  Douglas  had 
spoken  no  partisan  word,  had  known  no  partisan  division,  had 
labored  only  for  the  government  of  the  nation,  had  looked  only 
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to  its  safety  and  honor.  He  Jiacl  a  lari^'cv  following  than  any 
other  party  leader  of  his  day.  Nearly  a  million  and  a  lialf  of 
men  belioA^ed  in  his  princi])les,  were  devoted  to  him  personally, 
trusted  him  implicitly.  The  value  of  his  active  loyalty  to  the 
nnion  may  be  measured  by  the  disaster  which  would  have  been 
caused  by  hesitation  on  his  part/'r 


But  is  not  this  final  test  incompatible  with  the  charge  of  brok- 
erage and  insincerity  by  which  the  entire  career  of  Douglas  is 
interpreted  by  his  partisan  opponents? 

Lincoln  has  been  glorified  while  Douglas  has  been  neglected— 
except  as  he  has  been  the  subject  of  contumely— largely  because 
he  was  the  central  figure  on  the  winning  side  in  the  bloody  final 
settlement  of  the  controversy,  and  largely  also  because  he  cared 
for  the  fate  of  the  slave,  while  Douglas  cared  little,  or  at  least 
less  than  for  peace  and  union.  But  when  the  legitimate  result 
of  philanthropic  solicitude  actually  broke  upon  the  country  in 
the  shape  of  disunion  and  w^ar,  Lincoln  w^as  obliged  to  recant 
his  philanthropy  and  embrace  the  mere  statesmanship  of  Doug- 
las. In  his  reply  to  strictures  of  Greeley  upon  his  moderation, 
August  22,  1862,  he  said: 

*']\Iy  paramount  object  is  to  save  the  union  and  not  either  to 
save  or  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  union  without  free- 
ing any  slave,  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  do  it  by  freeing  som.e 
and  leaving  others  alone,  I  V70uld  also  do  that. ' ' 

AVhile  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  thinking  that  if  Lin- 
coln and  his  associate  agitators  against  slavery  had  permitted 
the  Douglas  plan  to  be  given  a  fair  trial,  the  desirable  results  of 
the  war  w^ould  have  been  peacefully  worked  out,  yet  at  bottom, 
Douglas  lost  all  while  Lincoln  gained  all,  as  the  crowd  counts 
loss  and  gain,  because  the  one  ignored,  in  some  sort,  the  eternal 
verity  of  righteousness,  while  the  other  kept  it  constantly  in  his 
own  heart  and  before  a  people  strongly  inclined  to  righteous- 
ness. This  is  the  crux  of  the  question  as  Lincoln— and  ultimate- 
ly the  people  of  the  north— saw",  or  rather,  felt  it: 

'^He  (Douglas)  contends  that  whatever  community  wants 
slaves  has  a  right  to  have  them.     So  they  have  if  it  is  not  a 


I.     "Twenty  years  of  Congress,"  by  James  G.  Blaine. 
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Avroiig.    But  if  it  is  a  wrong,  he  eaiiiiot  say  people  liave  a  right  to 
do  Avrong. '^ 

Here  was  the  difference  ])etween  the  statesman  and  the 
prophet.  Yet  who  is  there  to  say  now,  in  tlie  cool  retrospect  of 
reason,  that  the  fealty  of  Douglas,  charged  as  he  was  witli  the 
responsibility  of  practical  leadership,  was  not  iSrst  to  states- 
manship? But  alas  for  Dough^s  and  for  tlie  union  with  ])eace! 
Through  the  crying  aloud  of  the  prophets,  half-hearted  and 
evasive  on  the  part  of  Lincoln,  but  portentously  whole-hearted 
on  the  part  of  Garrison,  Greeley,  Phillips  and  Sumner,  the 
further  tolerance  of  slavery  had  struck  ahead  to  the  tv^-elfth, 
while  in  its  turn,  and  as  Douglas  hoped  and  calculated,  it  should 
have  struck  only  the  eleventh  hour.i 

i  am  not  oblivious  to  my  temerity  in  venturing  to  question 
that  Lincoln  was  iinmaculate  und  infallible,  inasmuch  as  popular 
sentiment  has  lifted  him  above  the  human  level.  But  there  are 
both  obvious  and  strong  reasons  for  keeping  a  very  strong  and 
highly  appreciated  man  a  mere  man.  ]\Iaupassant  observed  that 
each  man  creates  an  illusion  of  the  world  for  himself;  and  so 
peoples,  out  of  what  seems  the  most  likely  material,  themselves 
supplying  the  supplemental  idealism,  fashion  their  heroes  and 
their  gods.  Belloc  in  his  study  of  Danton  recognizes  '^that 
thirst  for  the  ideal  which  creates  idolatry."  Even  hypocrisy, 
some  one  has  said,  is  a  tribute  to  the  idealism  of  the  hypocrite. 
'^Man  is  a  lover  and  maker  of  myths.  From  prejudice,  from 
chivalry,  from  patriotism,  from  mental  sloth,  from  sheer  inabil- 
ity to  know  the  thing  that  is  and  tell  a  plain  tale  ...  he 
cherishes  legend,  fable,  romance,  anything  but  simple  fact." 
Socrates  pleaded  before  his  judges:  '^Be  not  angry  with  me  for 


I.  Douglas'  loss  of  everything  but  courage  and  devotion  to  the  union  in  the 
sweeping  antislavery  tide,  illustrates  how,  when  a  man  has  apparently  lost  all,  some- 
thing yet  is  found  by  fate  to  take  from  him.  In  1857  the  democratic  territorial 
legislature  of  Nebraska  passed  a  bill  to  remove  the  capital  from  Omalia  to  a 
point  near  the  site  of  the  present  Lincoln,  to  be  called  Douglas  City.  But  the 
governor  vetoed  the  bill,  and  through  the  bribery  of  a  very  few  members  it  could 
not  be  passed  over  the  veto.  Ten  years  later  a  removal  bill  was  passed.  After  its 
third  reading  a  "copperhead"  senator  from  Omaha,  hoping  to  disgust  other  virulent 
democrats  who  favored  removal,  moved  the  substitution  of  Lincoln  for  Capitol  City 
as  the  name  of  the  new  capital,  but  to  insure  success  the  rabid  removalists  promptly 
accepted  the  obnoxious  substitute,  and  the  name  of  the  successful  rival  of  "the 
father  of  Nebraska"  is  thus  perpetuated  instead  of  his  own.  "History  of  Nebraska," 
Vol.  3. 
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speaking*  the  tniih.  For  it  is  not  possible  tiiat  any  uiaii  should 
be  safe  who  sincerely  opposes  you  or  any  other  multitude." 
Lincoln's  leadership  during  a  great  war  in  which  his  side  was 
successful,  the  incident  of  the  eraancipation  proclamation  and 
his  tragical  death,  were  his  apotheosis.  And  yet  the  fact  that 
ihe  popular  estimate  places  Lincoln's  fame  on  a  much  higher 
plane  than  that  of  Douglas  should  he  taken  as  conclusive  of  the 
justice  of  the  award.  It  need  not  he  said  that  Lincoln  was  abler 
than  Douglas,  chiefly  because  his  mental  capacity  was  better 
backed  than  that  of  Douglas  by  moral  and  emotional  capacity. 
But  it  should  be  said  that  owing  to  the  sheer  passions  and  preju- 
dices of  the  slavery  imbroglio  and  the  resulting  war,  Douglas 
has  been  much  underrated  and  maligned. 

Lincoln's  political  finesse  marred  his  greatness.  Major  Gen- 
eral Jacob  J).  Cox,  level-headed  and  fair  minded,  illustrates  this 
in  his  ^'Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War:" 

'^ Sherman's  indignation  boiled  over  in  his  reply  (to  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  promotion  of  Hovey  and  Osterhaus  to  be 
Major  Generals)  which  said:  'I  wish  to  put  on  record  this  my 
emphatic  opinion,  that  it  is  an  act  of  injustice  to  officers  who 
stand  by  tlieir  post  in  the  day  of  danger  to  neglect  them  and  ad- 
vance such  as  Llovey  and  Osterhaus,  who  left  us  in  the  midst 
of  bullets  to  go  to.  the  rear  in  search  of  personal  advancement. 
If  the  rear  be  the  post  of  honor,  then  we  had  better  all  change 
front  on  Washington.'  .  .  .  Mr.  Lincoln  was  susceptible  to 
reasons  of  political  policy  in  the  use  of  appointments  to  office. 
In  the  case  of  Osterhaus  the  president  added  that  his  promise 
had  been  given  on  what  he  thought  was  high  merit  and  some- 
what on  his  nationality.  In  short  Indiana  and  Missouri  were 
doubtful  states  and  the  German  vote  was  important.  But  what 
idea  of  military  promotions  was  that  which,  in  such  a  war  and 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  campaign,  advanced  officers  to  the  highest 
grade  on  personal  importunity,  not  only  without  consultation 
with  their  commanding  general  in  the  field,  but  in  spite  of  his 
protest;  which  does  not  seem  even  to  have  asked  the  question 
what  was  going  on  in  Georgia  and  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
such  action  upon  the  army  there. ' ' 

Referring  to  the  Wade  and  Davis  manifesto,  opposing  the  re- 
election of  Lincoln  in  1864,  General  Cox  says : 

**The  elegant  orator  and  polished  man  of  the  world  (Henry 
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Winter  Davis)  felt  no  niagnetism  but  that  of  repulsion;  and  his 
senses  were  so  dulled  by  it  that  lie  never  guessed  the  wisdom 
and  the  breadth,  the  subtle  policy  and  the  deep  statesmanship, 
the  luminous  insight  and  the  unfaltering  purpose  which  now 
seem  writ  so  plain  in  Lincoln's  words  and  deeds.  It  was  a 
strange  and  not  altogether  exhilarating  experience  for  m^e;  but 
I  had  afterward  to  learn  that  the  belittling  view  of  Lincoln  was 
the  common  one  among  public  men  at  Washington.'^ 

This  incident  took  place  at  a  dinner  given  by  Garfield  where 
Cox,  Davis  and  Schenck  were  present.  Shenck  agreed  with 
Davis,  and  Garfield,  unctuously  treacherous  by  nature  as  partic- 
ularly evinced  by  his  treatment  of  Sherman  and  Conkling,  egged 
them  on  by  appearance  of  a]pproval  but  without  himself  criti- 
cizing Lincoln. 

Contrasted  to  Washington's  lofty  moral  courage  in  a  like  sit- 
uation, Lincoln's  finesse  shrinks  to  small  politics.  As  John  Fiske 
points  out,  ''Washington  had  opposed  Conv/ay's  claim,  for  un- 
due promotion,  and  the  latter  threv/  himself  with  such  energy 
into  the  faction  then  forming  against  the  commander-in-chief 
that  it  soon,  came  to  be  known  as  the  Conway  cabal,  "i  Vv'ash- 
ington's  extremity  was  far  greater  and  more  critical  than  Lin- 
coln's, and  3^et  he  refused  to  yield  to  political  pressure  where 
military  justice,  honor  and  efficiency  were  at  stake,  just  as  they 
were  when  Lincoln  did  yield.  He  the  rather  staked  all  on  recti- 
tude and  won  a  most  salutary  and  memorable  victor}^. 

it  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  on  any  estimate  or  enconium 
of  Lincoln.  Even  tlie  ample  legitimate  room  has  been  well  filled 
by  those  most  competent,  while  of  late  penny-a-line  spurious- 
ness  has  inundated  the  field.  He  is  rightly  judged  by  the  abun- 
dance of  pure  gold  in  him,  set  free  in  the  seven  times  heated 
furnace  of  the  war  which  he  unmeaningly  contributed  so  much 
to  precipitate.  The  moral  genius  and  the  statesmanship  w^hich 
responded  to  the  unlimited  and  crushing  demand  of  those 
crowded  years  of  tragedy  are  being  thrust  into  cheapening 
familiarity.  The  fates  so  loaded  the  scales  against  his  rival 
that  little  is  generally  known,  and  less  thought  or  said,  about 
his  great  triumphs  and  greater  disappointments  and  misfor- 


I.     "The  French  Alliance  and  the  Conway  Cabal,"  Atlantic  Monthly,  August, 
;889. 
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iuiies.    AVe  venerate  Lincoln  bocanse  his  greatness  was  on  our 
(■onnion  leve],  kept  close  to  l\Iotlier  Nature. 

''For  liijn  her  olcLworld  molds  aside  she  threw, 
And  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 
Of  tlie  nnexhansted  west, 
"With  stnif  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new. 


His  was  no  mountain  peak  of  mind, 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

J>road  jjrairie,  rather,  genial,  level-lined, 
Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  human  kind.'' 

The  real  greatness  of  the  man  suffices— better,  it  seems  to  me, 
than  the  super-man  now  in  the  m.aking.  His  marvelous  hold 
upon  the  popular  regard  is  due  to  his  genuineness,  naturalness 
and  simplicity.  He  was  raised  in  the  very  bosom  of  nature, 
and  his  responsive  temperament  answered  to  her  every  mood. 
The  observation  of  Lamb  that  ''the  solitude  of  childhood  is  not 
so  nmch  the  mother  of  thought  as  it  is  the  feeder  of  love,  of  si- 
lence and  admiration,"  was  exemplified  in  Lincoln.  "Nature," 
says  Chesterton,  "has  the  power  of  convincing  most  poets  of 
the  essential  worthiness  of  things,"  and  in  nature's  embrace 
Lincoln  was  early  impressed  with  the  worth  of  men.  But  the 
popular  adoration  of  this  great,  yet  common  man  is  not  without 
mixture  of  vanity.  The  shrewd  founder  of  institutional  Chris- 
tianity penetrated  and  utilized  this  human  instinct: 

"For  we  see  J3sus  who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels  .  .  For  it  became  him,  for  whom  are  all  things  and 
by  whom  are  all  things  ...  to  make  the  captain  of  their  sal- 
vation perfect  through  sufferings  .  .  .  for  which  cause  he  is 
not  ashamed  to  call  them  all  brethren.  For  verily  he  took  not 
on  him  the  nature  of  angels;  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of 
Abraham. ' ' 

Lincoln  did  not  go  abroad  clad  in  an  old,  shabby,  "country" 
shawl,  or  perform  his  morning  ablutions  in  the  bucket  of  water 
on  the  open  back  stoop  of  the  White  House  as  a  bid  for  hero- 
worship,  but  therefore  he  thus  the  more  effectively  contributed 
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toward  ^^'jnning  it.  Those  bent  on  creating  an  unreal,  an  omnip- 
otent and  omniscient  Liricoin  unwisely  insist  that  he  was  a 
great  lawyer.  George  K.  Peck,  of  the  Chicago  bar,  in  a  recent 
address,  concludes  that,  though  he  regarded  him  as  the  greatest 
man  of  his  century,  yet  as  a  lawyer  his  standing  was  only  re- 
spectable, and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  his  con- 
temporaries most  able  to  judge.  Herndon,  his  partner,  said, 
^'Lincoln  was  a  good  lawyer  in  a  good  case  and  a  poor  lawyer 
in  a  bad  case";  and  Xicolay  and  Hay  tell  us  that  ^'on  the 
wrong  side  he  was  always  weak."  These  A'iew\s  should  be  wel- 
comed; for  the  qualities  of  a  great  lawyer  are  incompatible  with 
Lincoln's  kind  of  greatness.  If  he  had  been  the  great  lawyer  he 
could  not  liaA^e  been  the  greater  Lincoln.  Nor  is  it  necessary  in 
arriving  at  this  conclusion  to  accept  Eobert  E.  Ligersoll's  deiini- 
tion  of  a  lawyer,  namely:  '^A  sort  of  intellectual  strumpet," 
or  Lord  Brougham's:  '^a  fellov.^  who  gets  back  your  estate  for 
you  and  keeps  it  himself,"  or  Lincoln's  own  conception  of  a 
law^yer  as  quite  recently  illustrated  by  a  story  of  Fernando 
Jones.  Mr.  Jones  was  a  witness  in  a  case  of  Lincoln's  and  on 
his  side.  The  oposing  lawyer  had  treated  him  very  roughly  on 
cross  examination,  and  w^hen  the  ordeal  was  over  Jones  took  a 
seat  beside  Lincoln  who  whispered:  ''He  was  rather  rough  on 
you,  wasn't  hef"  Jones  replied,  hotly:  ''Yes  sir;  he's  no  gen- 
tleman;" whereupon  Lincoln  responded  sadly:  "jSTo,  he's  a  law- 
yer." Mr.  Peck  says  that  no  other  man  since  Shakespeare  "ever 
had  the  art,  or  rather  the  nature,  to  say  so  much  in  a  single  sen- 
tence," and  Judge  Blodgett  credited  him  with  the  power  of  un- 
rivalled clearness  of  statement.  In  his  "house-divided-against- 
itself "  speech,  he  summed  up  the  doctrine  of  squatter  sovereign- 
ty, in  its  moral  aspect,  in  a  wonderfully  telling  epigram:  "That 
if  auA^  one  man  choose  to  enslave  another  no  third  man  shall  be 
allowed  to  object." 

In  contrast  to  almost  all  political  speeches,  which  are  unread- 
able, Lincoln's  are  all  but  literature.  We  may  best  appreciate 
his  character  and  his  greatness  by  comparison  and  contrast. 
When  we  contemplate  him,  we  think  by  natural  association  of 
three— perhaps  four— other  men:  Washington,  William  the  Si- 
lent, Eobert  E.  Lee,  and  perhaps  Cromwell.     In  the  field  of 
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statesiiiaiKship — in  its  liirgost  sense-- his  greatness  was  as  su- 
perior to  tliat  of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  as  Washington's 
was  superior  to  LTaniillon's,  Lee's  to  tliat  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
William's  to  that  of  any  political  leader  of  liis  age,  or  Crom- 
well's to  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Motley's  test  of 
"William's  greatness,  except  in  the  religious  particular,  api3lies 
peculiarly  to  Washington: 

Of  the  soldier's  great  virtues — ^'constancy  in  disaster,  devo- 
tion to  duty,  hopefulness  in  defeat— no  man  ever  possessed  a 
larger  share.  He  arrived  through  a  series  of  reverses  at  a  per- 
fect victory.  Lie  planted  a  free  commonwealth  under  the  very 
hattery  of  the  inquisition,  in  defiance  of  the  most  powerful 
em]ure  existing.  He  was  therefore  a  conqueror  in  the  loftiest 
sense,  for  he  conc[uered  liberty  and  a  national  existence  for  a 
whole  people." 

William's  career  was  different  from  Washington's  in  the  im- 
portant x>aTticular  that  he  had  not  a  single  lieutenant  of  high 
character  or  ability,  and  the  more  so  from  Lincoln's,  who 
throughout  his  test  had  not  only  lieutenants  of  the  greatest 
ability,  both  civil  and  military,  but  unlimited  and  vastly  x^re- 
ponderating  resources  of  men  and  supplies.  Lee's  character 
and  constant  extremity  answer  to  those  of  William  and  Wash- 
ington, but  while  his  achievement  may  have  been  as  great,  it 
failed  by— let  us  say— the  technical,  or  mechanical  test  of  suc- 
cess. But  the  great  novelist's  higher  test  supplies  the  lack  of 
Lee  and  applies  largely,  also,  to  Lincoln:  "The  beauty  or  ugli- 
ness of  a  character  lay  not  in  its  achievements  but  in  its  aims 
and  impulses :  its  true  history  lay  not  among  things  done  but 
among  things  willed."  "\^niile  we  know  that  Lincoln  possessed 
military  sagacity,  we  do  not  know  that  lie  possessed  the  mili- 
tary genius  of  William,  of  Cromwell,  or  of  Washington.  But 
the  greatest  test,  perhaps,  of  William  and  Washington  was  forti- 
tude. This  quality  was  very  great  in  Lincoln,  but  so  far  as  we 
know,  it  fell  short  of  that  of  the  other  two,  because  for  reasons 
suggested,  it  w^as  not  called  on  to  the  supreme  limit.  But  in 
the  most  effective  if  not  the  highest  quality  of  leadership— the 
insidious  spirit,  the  genius  of  fellowship— Lincoln  excelled  the 
others— more  than  that,  perhaps,  all  others. 
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N  the  Jaiiuary,  1909,  niuaber  of  tlie  Amkricax  Historic.vl 
j\iAGAziKE\Yili  be  tlie  first  cliai)tersof  one  of  the  mostvahiable 
historical  publicatious  that  has  appeared  in  the  American 
magazine  press  for  many  years.  This  will  be  a  complete 
history  of  slavery,  as  it  has  existed  in  the  United  States.  It 
will  be  from  the  pen  of  Sallie  R.  McLean,  whose  contributions 
to  this  magazine  and  to  other  historical  periodicals  have  given 
her  a  recognized  position  among  native  historical  writers. 

In  the  first  installment  of  this  series  of  papers,  Mrs.  McLean 
will  present  an  introduction  treating  briefly  of  the  subject  of 
slavery  from  the  world  point  of  view.  She  will  review  the 
origin  of  slavery  and  present  many  interesting  facts  concerning 
the  slavery  of  white  peoples  by  those  of  the  same  and  other 
nationalties,  and  also  the  slavery  of  other  races,  such  as  the 
white  slaves  of  the  colored  races  and  the  colored  slaves  of  the 
white  races.  With  this  brief  explanatorj''  introduction  leading 
up  to  the  main  subject  the  history  of  white  slavery  in  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  will  be  taken  up.  Then  the  beginning  of  African 
slavery  in  these  colonies  will  be  related,  the  cause  of  its  installa- 
tion and  the  different  phases  of  its  development  being  carefully 
set  forth  and  explained. 

Following  will  be  a  consideration  of  the  extent  and  status  of 
slavery  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  leaders  of  the  American  Revolution  in  regard 
to  it  at  that  date,  and,  subsequently,  their  opinions  and  con- 
clusions as  voiced  in.  the  constitutional  convention.  Connected 
with  this  part  of  the  subject  will  be  a  careful,  soundly  studied 
and  exhaustive  review  of  public  opinion  in  the  north  and  in  the 
south  regarding  slavery  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  causes  of  the  change  of  views  that  came  about  in  those  two 
sections  will  be  presented. 

Then  will  come  full  consideration  and  explanation  of  the 
action  of  the  various  states  on  the  slavery  question  and  the 
introduction  of  the  subject  into  national  legislation.  Prom  that 
point  onward,  in  successive  nmnbers  of  the  magazine,  the  sub- 
ject will  be  treated  most  completely  and  in  a  scholarly  manner 
in  all  its  different  phases  and  brought  down  to  the  present  day. 
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BY  L.   D.    SCISCO 

N  interesting  fragment  of  old  Norse  tradition  Trliicli 
has  survived  to  onr  days  to  pnzzle  students  of  tlie  pre- 
Columbian  voyages  relates  to  a  country  called  by  the 
-^  Icelanders  livittramanna-land  or  White  Man's  Land, 
and  bearing  also  the  alternative  name  of  Ireland  the  Great. 
The  old  saga  writers  and  ehroniclei-s,  in  casual  allusions  to  cer- 
tain voyages  made  by  Iceland  men,  mention  this  country  in  a 
vague  way.  It  is  quite  e\udent  that  the  vagueness  of  their  utter- 
ance reflects  an  equal  vagueness  in  their  knowledge.  For  modern 
students  the  tradition  owes  what  importance  it  possesses  to  the 
interpretation  of  it  made  by  various  writers  vv^ho  claim  that  it 
proves  Irish  colonization  in  America  at  a  remote  date,  preced- 
ing even  the  landfall  of  Leif  Erikssen. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  is  the  earliest 
appearance  of  the  tradition  in  the  mouths  of  Icelanders.  Thor- 
finn  Karlsefni,  famous  for  his  attempt  to  colonize  the  American 
coast,  gave  up  the  struggle  in  the  face  of  hostile  skraellings 
and  restless  followers,  sailing  back  to  Greenland  somewhere 
about  the  year  1006.  On  his  way  he  kidnapped  two  native  boys 
from  Xova  Scotia  or  Newfoundland.  In  time,  having  learned 
to  talk  with  their  Norse  captors,  the  boys  told  of  their  former 
home,  saying  that  there  was  a  land  ^'on  the  other  side,  over 
against  their  country, ''  inhabited  by  people  who  wore  white 
garments,  yelled  loudly,  and  carried  before  them  poles  to  which 
rags  were  attached.'  This  remarkable  fragment  of  ethnologic 
lore  was  absorbed  into  tradition  and  passed  along  to  the 
unknown  writer  of  the  Erik  Saga,  who  put  it  in  words  x3robably 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  ^  ^  And  people  believe, ' ' 
says  the  unknown  writer,  ^^that  this  must  have  been  Hvittra- 
manna-land  or  Ireland  the  Great." 


I.     Reeves,  "Finding  of  Wineland  the   Good,"  pp.  51,   120;   De  Roo,  "History 
of  America  before  Columbus,"  vol.  2,  pp.  87,  538.  ^ 
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It  was  probably  a  little  later  tljaii  ih(,  exploit  of  Karlsefm, 
but  still  ^vcil  iu  the  forepart  of  tlm  clcx-cntli  eeiitiuy,  that  aii 
Icelandic  sailor  brought  home  fro7n  forejou  parts  a  tale  which 
affords  another  glimpse  of  the  old  tradition.     The  sailor  was 
Hrafn  Hhanreksfai'i  or,  to  transform  his  name,  Ilrafn-who-sail- 
ed-to-Limerick,  and  ])resumably  he  brought  home  his  tale  from 
the  city  with  which  his  name  is  associatr^d.    It  seems  that  some- 
time in  the  last  twenty  years  of  th(t  UMh  century,^  before  Ice- 
land accepted  the  Christian  faith,  a  jmxn  of  some  social  standing 
named  Ari  Marssen  had  sailed  away  on  the  broad  ocean  and  had 
never  returned.    It  was  of  him  that  Ilrafn  heard.    Ari,  the  storv 
went,  was  in  a  region  called  Ilvittranj anna-land,  from  which 
he  conld  not  fare  away.    He  had  bf^eri  f>aptized  during  his  stay 
there.  Later,  the  tale  brought  by  Hrafii  \'7^is  confirmed  by  certain 
Iceland  sailors  who  visited  the  Orkneys  and  heard  aljout  Ari 
from  the  lips  of  one  Thoriinn,  appareiitiy  the  earl  of  that  name 
who  ruled  from  about  1030  to  1064.     Thorfinn's  report  added 
that  Ari  was  held  in  honor  in  the  re^^ion  where  fate  had  cast 
him.     These  tales  of  Ari  and  his  hoLoe  passed  into  family  tra- 
dition.    Late  in  the  eleventh  century  Thorkel  Gellison    o-reat- 
grandson  of  Ari,  told  his  nephew  Aii  Frode  the  story,   and. 
about  1120  the  latter  incorporated  it  into  his  Landnainabok,^ 
stating  his  authority.    But  Ari  Frode  aM  more  than  merely  tell 
the  tale  as  he  heard  it;  or  perhaps  he  p'^rased  a  part  of  Gellison 's 
tale  as  if  it  were  knowledge  from  aLo:rier  source.     His  prefa- 
tory sentence  states  that  ''HvittraziiaL-a-land,  which  some  call 
Ireland  the  Great,  lies  westerly  in  tie  .ea,  near  "Wineland  the 
Good,  and  is  six  daegra  sail  west  ir.ii  Ji-eland,"^  and  this  one 
statement,  taken  apart  from  its  con:ez:  may  be  listed  as  another 
one  of  the  sources  from  vrhich  kr.'.-.edge  of  the  mysterious 
country  is  gleaned. 

About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  .eiriry  the  Arabic  geogra- 
pher Edrisi  wrote  his  celebrated  :zr^::?^e  describing  the  coun- 
tries of  the  known  world.  Among  ^leie  he  reckons,  according 
to  one  translation, 5  Ireland  the  Gre.-:.  — :iich  he  mentions  briefly 

2.  De  Roo  g;ives  data  as  to  the  time.  vol.  i.  ;■:    -^-79. 

3.  Text   and   translation    in     De    Roo.     --.      2,     pp.    76,    535;      translation 
in  Reeves,  p.  11. 

4.  Text  and  translation  in  De  Roo,  vol.  ^  ;-,   -n.  535 
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as  a  place  distant  0110  day  of  navigation  from  the  island  of 
Eeslanda,  (tlie  modern  Iceland).  Edrisi's  knowledg'o  of  tJie 
regions  of  the  North  is  very  vague  and  liis  note  seems  of  slight 
valne  even  if  correctly  translated.  Its  significance  disappears 
entirely  in  tlie  light  of  a  later  opinion  that  his  phrase  should 
properly  be  read  '^ great  island  of  Ireland.'"^ 

These  sources  are  the  authorities  quoted  in  modern  efforts  to 
introduce  into  historical  literature  the  mysterious  country  of 
Hvittram anna-land  or  Irland-et-!Mi]v]a,  a  region  which  was  evi- 
dently believed  to  be  existent  by  those  Icelandic  writers  vrho 
chronicled  its  name,  but  which  is  unknown  to  other  geographical 
records,  either  ancient  or  modern.  The  efforts  to  identify  the 
country  through  historical  research  have  been  persistent  but 
inconclusive.  Its  name  still  represents  one  of  those  unsolved 
antiquarian  puzzles  that  perplex  historical  students  and  invite 
attempts  at  sokition. 

The  statement  of  Ari  Frode  that  the  country  lay  near  to 
Wineland  the  Good  has  been  the  basis  of  all  schemes  of  identi- 
fication. As  early  as  1568,  it  is  said,  a  priest  of  Iceland  had  a 
chart  showing  the  location  of  Hvittram  anna-land  and  other 
American  regions  near  which  it  was  believed  to  laj/  and  the 
old  but  undated  Ms  770c  of  the  Arne  Magnus  sen  collection 
sums  up  the  geographical  data  of  the  Erik  Saga  and  the  Land- 
namabok  in  this  wise:  South  of  Greenland  lies  the  skraellings^ 
country,  then  Markland,  then  Wineland  the  Good:  next  and 
somewhat  behind  lies  Albania,  which  is  White  Man's  Land. 
Thither  was  sailing  formerly  from  Ireland,  and  there  Ari  Mars- 
sen  was  recognized  by  Irishmen  and  Icelanders,  he  having  been 
made  a  chief  there.^  Thus  the  early  redactors  accepted  the  im- 
plications of  Ari  Frode  without  reserve. 

The  historian  Torfeson  touched  upon  the  subject  in  1705.  He 
quoted  the  Landnamabok  and  unhesitatingly  identified  Ari  Mars- 
sen's  retreat  with  the  Canadian  country.^    Moreover  he  sought 


5.  Jaubert,  "Geographic  d'Edrisi,"   1840,  vol.  2,  pp.  426. 

6.  Storm,  "Vinlandsreiserne,"  1888,  pp.  70-71. 

7.  Rafn,  translated  in   Beamish,  p.   210. 

8.  Text  and  translation  in  De  Roo,  vol.  2,  pp.  89.  539. 

9.  Torfeson,    translated    by    Herbermann    in    ""History    of    Ancient    Vinland, 
1891,  pp.    14,  61. 
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and,  as  he  believed,  found  more  evidence  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion. There  is  a  tale  in  the  Eyerbyggja  Saga  al)oat  one  Bjorn 
Asbrandssen,  ^Yho  made  love  to  Thorodd's  wife  and  who  was 
forced  by  his  neighbors  to  leave  Iceland  because  of  it.  He  sailed 
away  with  a  northeast  wind  and  disappeared  from  his  satisfied 
neighbors'  ken.  Many  years  afterward,  "about  the  days  of 
King  Olaf  the  Saint,"  which  means  before  1030,  news  of  Bjorn 
came  through  the  adventures  of  another  Icelander,  by  name 
Gudleif  Gudlaugssen.  Gudleif  fared  from  home  on  a  trading 
voyage  to  Dublin,  and  in  due  time  turned  his  boat  homeward. 
Sailing  near  the  Irish  coast  the  vessel  was  swept  far  to  the 
southwest  by  a  storm  and  finally  found  haven  on  a  coast  where 
the  people  seemed  to  speak  Irish  l)ut  were  led  by  a  chief  who 
talked  with  the  sailors  in  Icelandic.  This  chief  was  eventually 
found  to  be  the  exiled  Bjorn.  On  this  occasion  he  saved  the 
mariners  from  captivity  and  they  sailed  their  boat  back  to 
Dublin  and  stayed  there  for  the  winter.'"  Nowhere  in  this  tale 
does  the  Eyerbyggja  Saga  mention  Hvittramanna-land,  but 
Torfeson  saw  in  the  southwest  drift  of  Gudleif 's  boat  the  hint 
of  a  transatlantic  v^oyage  and  he  declared  that  Bjorn  must  have 
been  found  upon  some  part  of  the  North  American  coast.'^ 

After  Torfeson  no  important  exponent  of  Hvittramanna-land 
identity  arose  until  Eafn  took  up  the  subject,  although  Sclion- 
ing  in  1781  suggested  that  the  Azores  could  fulfill  the  geo- 
graphical requirements  of  the  old  legend,'-  and  Eask  in  1831 
formulated  the  statement  that  an  Irish  colony  may  have  existed 
just  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Eiver.'^  It  was  Eafn  who  placed 
the  legend  upon  a  basis  of  earnest  but  slightly  credulous  inves- 
tigation, and  sounded  a  keynote  to  which  other  writers  long 
harmonized  their  comments.  In  1820  there  were  published  in 
the  iTnited  States  certain  Shawnee  traditions  to  the  effect  that 
Florida  was  once  occupied  by  white  people  who  possessed  iron 
tools,  and  that  the  forefathers  of  the  tribe  had  reached  their 
earlier  home  in  the  Carolina  region  by  crossing  a  great  water.'^ 


10.  De  Roo,  vol.  2.  pp.  80-83,  535-538,  has  Norse  text  and  translation,  as  also 
Reeves,  pp.  84-87,  187-188. 

11.  Torfeson,   pp.    15,   63-64. 

12.  Schoning,   Norg.  Rigcs   Hist.,  vol.  3,  p.  409. 

13.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  vol.  18,  p.  21,  1881. 
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Tli)\'n  found  this  a  convc^nioiit  iiisj)lratioij.  A:s.siiiiiiiig  tbat  tl)o 
Jiuliaii  tales  were  menioi-ies  of  l^hii'opoan  relations  with  Ariier- 
iea,  and  finding  no  hint  of  Norse  ventnres  in  the  regions  indi- 
cated, lie  explained  all  l)y  sn|)posing  the  presence  of  Irisli  col- 
onists somewhere  in  tlie  area  extending  from  Chesapeake  Bay 
to  Florida. '5  j-jis  work  was  pnblished  in  1837.  One  great  diffi- 
culty arose  in  the  interpretation  that  Rafn  chose,  bnt  he  brnshed 
it  aside  rudely.  Ari  Frode  said  plainly  that  Ilvittra manna- 
land  lay  ^S"!  daegra"  sail  west  fro]n  Ireland,  which  seems  to 
mean  three  days  sail,  or  perhaps  a  distance  of  about  650  miles, '^ 
instead  of  the  actual  1900  miles  between  Ireland  and  America. 
Evidently,  argued  Eafn,  this  was  a  scribe's  error.  Perhaps  xVri 
I'eally  wrote  xi,  or  xv,  or  xx  daegra. '^  Thus  could  the  difficulty 
be  removed.  It  should  be  added  that  Eafn  adopted  Torfeson's 
hint  and  accepted  the  tale  of  Bjorn  Asbrandssen.  as  clearly 
relating  to  Ilvittramanna-land. 

Eafn's  theory  was  in  effect  hardh^  more  than  tentative  but  it 
was  long  the  only  one  that  seemed  to  have  any  supporting 
evidence,  and  the  writers  on  pre-Columbian  voyages  who  fol- 
lowed him  copied  it  more  or  less  closely.  Brinton  in  1865  offered 
a  substitute  for  the  theory  of  Irish  colonization,  suggesting  that 
AVhite  Man's  Land  w^as  so  called  from  the  presence  of  an  albino 
Toltec  race,  reference  to  which  could  be  culled  from  the  narra- 
tives of  certain  early  explorers,'^  but  his  idea  was  left  in  unmer- 
ited obscurity  by  other  writers. 

Eventually  Beauvois,  before  the  Cong  res  cles  Americanistes, 
had  begun  in  1875  to  elaborate  a  new  theory  regarding  the  loca- 
tion. Abandoning  the  Shawnee  legend,  he  based  his  argument 
instead  upon  the  narrative  of  the  Franciscan  mission-priest 
Le  Clercq,  who  visited  the  Miramichi  region  in  Canada  about 
1677.  The  Franciscan  found  there  an  Indian  tribe  that  used  the 
cross  as  a  talisman.  According  to  these  Indians  the  symbol  was 
revealed  to  them  by  a  vision  long  before  the  French  came  to  the 
region,  and  having  dissipated  a  pestilence  on  that  occasion,  it 

14.  "Arcliaeologia  Americana,"  vol.   i,  pp.  2y2),  276. 

15.  Rafn,  "Antiquitates  Americanje,"  p.  448. 

16.  Reeves,  "Finding  Winelanci  the  Good,''  pp.   173-174. 
17-  Rafn,   Antiquitates  Americanie,  p.  447. 

18.     Historical  Magazine,   Dec.    1865. 
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was  over  after  an  object  of  veneration  among  tliem.'^  This, 
argued  Beauvois,  was  evidence  of  foi'mer  Cliristlan  activities 
in  tlie  region  and  explained  tlie  cnrions  report  by  Karlsefni's 
captives,  v^iicli  mnst  have  referred  to  Christian  ritualistic  cere- 
monies. Also  it  tallied  vrith  tlie  story  that  Ari  Marssen  found 
Christian  baptism  in  the  far  Avestern  country  where  he  went. 
More  than  this,  it  confirmed  the  mysterious  geography  of  the 
Zeno  narrative,  the- '"Estotiland"  of  wliich  was  doubtless  a  dis- 
torted form  of  ''Escoci-land,"  or  Land  of  the  Scots.  L'ndoubt- 
edly  therefore,  the  TVhite  j\.[an's  Land  of  the  sagas  was  the 
region  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  colonized  by  the  white-robed 
papas  or  culdees  who  came  thence  from  Ireland.^^  In  1S92  this 
theory  received  the  approval  of  Gatfarel,  and  the  added  sugges- 
tion that  Madoc,  the  Welch  voyager,  probably  visited  the  Keltic 
colony  of  the  St.  Lawrence.^' 

The  theory  of  Beauvois  receives  dissent  from  the  American 
writer  De  Roo,  whose  work  issued  in  1900  gives  the  subject  elab- 
orate treatment. ^^  To  De  Roo  the  Shawnee  legend  tells  the  same 
tale  it  told  to  Rafn  of  an  Irish  colony  in  the  southeastern  United 
States,  and  the  author  finds  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  story 
in  the  supposed  Keltic  characters  of  the  Grave  Creek  mound 
inscription,  and  in  the  alleged  traces  of  Christian  elements  in 
the  Toltec  culture  of  the  Mexican  plateau.  It  is  his  theory  that 
the  Irish  colonies  were  finally  absorbed  b}^  aboriginal  tribes, 
and  he  thinks  that  the  advanced  conditions  noticed  by  early 
Spanish  explorers  among  the  Florida  tribes  may  have  been 
vestiges  of  Keltic  civilization.  The  proofs  of  colonies  near  the 
St.  Lawrence  which  Beauvois  marFhalls  so  laboriously  are  inter- 
preted by  De  Roo  as  indicating  settlements  there  by  Christian- 
ized Norsemen  rather  than  by  Irislunen.  Beauvois  and  De  Roo 
are  thus  somewhat  far  apart  in  their  interpretation  of  the  evi- 
dence at  hand.  Together  they  represent  the  latest  forms  of  the 
ancient  legend  of  Hvittramanna-land. 

While  two  centuries  of  investioration  have  contributed  to  build 


19.  Le  Clercq,  "Nouvelle  Relation  de  la  Gaspesie."  1691,  quoted  by  De  Roo  in 
"History  of  America  before  Columbus,"  vol.   i,  pp.  4^12-448,  610-61 1. 

20.  Cong.   Int.  Americanistes,   Compte  Rendu,  prem.   session,  vol.    i,  pp.  41-93- 

21.  Gaffarel,  "Historic  de  la  Decouverte  de  I'Amerique,"  vol.  i,  pp.  273-291. 

22.  De  Roo,  "Histor\'  of  x\merica  before  Columbus,"  vol.  2,  pp.  68-115. 
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11])  tlieories  favoring  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  Irish  colonization 
i}]  America,  tliei-e  are  not  vranting  skeptical  comments  upon  the 
idea,  aithongh  in  general  jiistorical  ^A'riters  have  preferred  to 
ignore  the  topic  rather  than  commit  themselves  to  either  side  of 
so  uncertain  a  question.  As  far  back  as  1844:  Laing  declared  the 
Icelandic  sources  worthless  on  this  point,  while  admitting  that 
they  contained  possibly  a  hint  of  some  obscure  knowledge  of  a 
western  land.^^  Von  Humboldt  in  181-7  accepted  the  identity  of 
Ilvittramanua-land  with  America,  yet  drew  back  from  commit- 
ting himself  to  the  presence  of  Irish  colonists  in  America.-^  Good- 
rich in  1874  called  it  a  ^^mere  tradition."-^  Vigfussen  and  Powell 
in  1879  considered  the  tale  of  Karlsefni's  captives  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  red  Indians."''  Hubert  Bancroft  in  1882  declared 
the  evidence  insuiiicient  to  establish  the  Irish  colonization  in 
.America  as  historic  fact.-^  Storm  in  1888  gave  a  careful  investi- 
gation to  it  and  concluded  the  belief  in  Hvittramanna-land  to  be 
a  legendary  survival  of  tales  of  Irish  voyages  to  Iceiand.^^  Win- 
sor's  opinion  in  1889  is  indicated  by  his  phrase  ^^  those  alleged 
Irish  visits.  "-9  Beeves  in  1890  characterized  the  legend  as  of 
^'doubtful  historical  character"  and  refused  to  believe  that 
Hvittramanna-land  was  identical  with  America.^*^  Fiske  in  1892 
avoided  pronouncing  on  the  subject.^' 

The  reason  for  this  rejection  of  the  colonization  theory  by 
careful  scholars  is  not  difficult  of  recognition.  It  is  the  sound 
principle  that  an  allegation  which  seems  improbable  must  be 
supported  by  credible  evidence  before  it  can  be  accepted  as 
historic  fact.  The  idea  of  Irish  colonization  in  the  west  has  too 
much  of  the  improbable  in  it  to  be  accepted  on  its  face  value. 
As  a  sea-faring  people  the  Irish  hold  no  fame  whatever  in  his- 
tory. That  they  had  boats  is  acknowledged,  for  early  writings 
tell  of  their  curachs  of  stretched  hides,  and  modern  archaelogists 
exhibit  remains  of  great  wooden  dugouts,  some  of  them  forty 

23.  Laing,   "Heimskringla,"   vol.    i,  pp.    186-187. 

24.  Von  Humboldt,  "Kosmos,"  vol.  2,  pp.  272-274. 

25.  Goodrich,  "History  of  the  So-Called  Christopher  Columbus,"  p.  86. 

26.  Vigfussen  and  Powell.  "Icelandic  Prose  Reader,"  p.  384. 

27.  Bancroft,  "History  of  the   Pacific   States.   Central   America,"   vol.    i,  p.  '^d. 

28.  Storm,   "Studier   over   Vinlandsreiserne,"   p.   69. 

29.  Winsor,  "Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,"  vol.   i,  p.  83. 

30.  Reeves,  "Finding  of  Wineland  the  Good,"  pp.  12.  87,  179. 

31.  Fiske,  "Discovery  of  /Vmerica,"  vol.   i,  p.   149. 
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aud  lit'ly  feet  in  leiigtb,-^'^  wliieli  must  liave  been  used  eitliei"  by 
the  Ii'ish  tribesmen  or  by  Scandinaviaj]  invaders.  Tbat  the  Irish 
ventui-ed  out  upoii  the  0])eu  sea  is  also  acknowledged,  for  their 
recorded  voyages  to  Wales,  Scotland,  and  the  Scottish  islands 
seem  sutliciently  authenticated.  It  is  even  probable  that  tbey 
learned  the  route  to  Iceland,  for  Xorse  chrouiclers  admit  that 
Erse  adventurers  preceded  the  Xorthern  sea-rovei's  to  the 
Faroes  and  to  Iceland  in  the  eighth  century,  and  Dicuil's  text 
seems  to  show  that  at  least  one  party  of  these  came  from  Ire- 
land. Long  ocean  voyages  by  Irish  canoemen  could  not,  however, 
have  been  frequent.  The  facts  that  there  were  no  Irish  settle- 
ments of  seaport  fame,  that  there  was  no  foreign  commerce  in 
Irish  bottoms,  and  that,  except  for  Dicuil  's  one  vague  reference, 
there  is  no  record  of  westerly  exploration  by  the  Irish  within 
the  historic  period,  together  show  that  seafaring  skill  and 
oceanic  experience  formed  no  attribute  of  the  Irish  peoples. 
Their  appliances  for  navigation  were  of  a  very  crude  sort.  The 
use  of  sails  for  motive  p)Ower  seems  not  to  bave  been  generally 
known.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
rarity  of  reference  to  them  in  early  writings,  and  from  the 
absence  of  rigging  devices  in  arclupologic  remains.  From  these 
considerations  it  is  evident  that  the  probability  of  transatlantic 
voyages  by  the  Irish  is  most  remote.  Even  were  it  granted,  liow- 
ever,  that  Irish  vesselmen  were  familiar  with  the  use  of  sails,  it 
must  yet  be  recalled  that  the  boldest  efforts  of  the  skilled  Norse- 
men, in  their  voyages  along  the  direct  route  from  Norway  to  Ice- 
land and  Greenland,  and  in  those  on  the  route  from  Greenland  to 
the  North  American  coast,  were  carried  out  with  great  difficulty. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  Norsemen  at  their  best  could  have  colonized 
and  afterward  kept  in  touch  with  the  American  coast  by  the 
direct  transatlantic  route.  Far  greater  is  the  doubt  when  less 
experienced  Irish  sailors  are  to  be  considered,  and  this  adds 
to  the  discussion  another  point  unfavorable  to  the  theory  of  Irish 
discovery. 

Of  course  such  comments  as  these  embody  merely  general 
objections,  and  cannot  be  used  as  conclusive  arguments  against 
special  cases.     They  show,  however,  that  the  probabilities  are 

32.     Wakeman,  '"Handbook  of  Irish  Antiquities,"  1903,  p.  275. 
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raiiged  agninst  llio  alleged  Irish  voyages,  una  tiiey  demand  the 
prodiK.'tion  of  evidence  by  tliose  who  woiihl  assert  the  voyages 
to  i)e  veritable  history.  AVere  the  claims  in  favor  of  the  Irish 
moi'e  modest  it  is  possible  that  historians  might  compromise 
on  ilie  discussion.  It  would  require  no  great  stretch  of  crednlity 
to  believe,  for  example,  that  one  or  two  accidental  voyages  might 
have  Ijeen  made  from  the  Irish  coast  by  isolated  canoemen.  The 
claim  actually  made,  however,  cannot  be  compromised.  In  its 
siniplest  fofTQ  it  supposes  the  migration  of  sufficient  persons  to 
forni  a  community  in  which  one  sturdy  Norsenum  may  be  con- 
verted and  another  made  a  chief.  Moreover  it  sup2:>oses  voyages 
made  again  and  again,  first  for  populating  the  community,  and 
tlicn  for  holding  communication  with  the  motherland.  In  the 
elaborate  theses  of  Beauvois  and  I)e  Eoo  the  authors  seem  to  go 
fai'ther  and  argue  for  a  civilized  Irish- American  state. 

]^ainstaking  search  for  evidence  bearing  upon  the  theory  of 
Irish  voyages  has  not  been  lacking  on  the  part  of  its  friends, 
bnt  results  have  been  disappointing.  Outside  of  the  Icelandic 
texts  there  seems  to  be  no  direct  testimony  upon  the  subject, 
aTjd  the  facts  which  are  cited  as  important  for  their  inferential 
\'alue  are  interesting  but  not  convincing.  Obviously  the  desired 
evidence,  if  existing,  should  be  found  either  in  Ajoierica  or  in 
Ireland.  The  former  region  possesses  a  wealth  of  ethnologic 
and  arclueological  data,  but  all  hints -of  Keltic  traces  thus  far  put 
forward  are  such  as  crumble  before  the  touch  of  criticism. 
I^egendary  tales  have  been  drawn  upon  from  two  sources.  Chief 
among  them  are  the  Shawnee  legend  to  which  Eafn  pinned  his 
faith,  and  that  of  the  Miramichi  tribes  which  Father  Le  Olercq 
recorded.  Both  of  these  point  to  contact  with  Europeans,  but 
in  neither  is  there  aught  that  points  specifically  to  Keltic  influ- 
ence. With  Indian  legends  as  with  other  sorts  of  historical  evi- 
dence the  principles  of  interpretation  forbid  always  that  one 
shall  go  far  afield  for  a  meaning  if  an  equally  plausible  one  lies 
nearer  at  hand.  It  is  not  permissible,  then,  to  assert  a  Shawmee 
memory  of  Keltic  colonists  of  the  tenth  century,  when  Spanish, 
French,  or  English  colonists  positively  known  to  have  been  in 
the  Florida-Carolina  region  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
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centurJes,  might  readily  figure  in  the  legend  as  ^Svliite  people 
who  had  the  use  of  iron  tools.'' 

Similarly  is  not  permissible  to  assert  a  transatlantic  migra- 
tion of  the  ancestral  Shawnees  when  the  nearness  of  the  West 
Indies  to  Florida  suggests  an  easier  explanation  of  their  legen- 
dary crossing  of  a  sea.  Probably  the  best  judge  of  the  value  of 
this  memory  of  a  sea  voyage  was  the  writer  whose  pen  recorded 
it,  and  he  prefers  to  dishelieve  entirely  in  any  oceanic  explana- 
tion of  the  taie.^^  In  the  case  of  the  Miramichi  legend  it  is  not 
the  legend  itself  that  is  relied  upon  to  support  the  idea  of  Keltic 
colonists,  but  rather  an  independent  inference  based  upon  the 
legend,  but  here  too  the  accepted  principle  of  interpretation  must 
rule,  and  it  is  not  permissible  to  lijik  the  story  of  the  cross- 
bearing  tribesmen  with  that  of  an  ancient  colony  when  Catholic 
voyagers  and  missionaries  had  been  within  easy  reach  of  these 
same  tribesmen  for  a  space  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
preceding  Le  Clercq's  visit. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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BY   LYMAN    HOE  ACE    WEEKS 

CHAPTER.  EIGHT 

The  Cavendish-Bhuce  Famh.y  of  the  Dukes  of  Devonshhie 

0  210  family  of  England  did  the  Bruce  stock  in  mat- 
rimonial alliance  bring  more  of  success  and  brilliant 
reno'^m  than  to  that  of  Cavendish.  In  the  early  cen- 
-^'-"^  tnries  of  Scottish  history  the  Cavendish  ancestors  were 
not  of  parti cnlar  distinction.  The  marriage  of  Elizabeth  Hard- 
wicke  to  William  Cavendish  in  the  forepart  of  the  sixteenth 
century— a  lady  who  afterwards  became  the  countess  of  Shrews- 
bury—was the  beginning  of  the  change.  As  the  countess  of 
Shrewsbury  the  widow  Cavendish  availed  herself  of  her  wealth 
and  social  position  to  guard  and  promote  the  interests  of  the 
children  of  her  first  husband.  Under  her  tactful  direction  the 
house  was  able  to  take  the  first  steps  that  lead  toward  the  sub- 
stantial position  among  the  peers  of  the  realm  that  it  now 
holds.  What  the  countess  of  Shrewsbrny  began  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  advancement  of  the  family  fortunes,  political, 
social,  and  financial,  was  added  to,  two  generations  later,  by  the 
countess  of  Devonshire,  Christiana  Bruce,  daughter  of  Edward 
Bruce  of  Blairhall.  It  was  undoubtedly  due  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  genius  of  Christiana  Bruce  that  her  son  and  grandson 
as  well  as  her  descendents  in  succeding  generations,  achieved 
the  renown  that  has  attached  to  them. 

Cavendish  as  a  family  appellation  was  not  known  previous 
to  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  held  by  some  genealogists,  and 
generally  accepted,  with  here  and  there  a  scant  reservation, 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  first  Cavendish  came  from  the  Ger- 
non  family,  which  was  of  considerable  note  as  remote  as  the 
eleventh  century.  According  to  this  account,  Robert  Gernon 
was  a  Norman  who  came  to  England  with  William  the  Con- 
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qiieroi*  in  1066.  So  far  as  the  records  show  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  ])romii]ent,  hut  he  received  several  grants  of  hard- 
ships from  King  "William  and  was  a  generous  contributor  to 
the  churches.  Matthew  de  Gernon,  son  of  the  preceding,  mar- 
ried Ilodierna,  daughter  of  Sir  A\'iiliam  Sackvihe,  who  was  a 
son  of  Ilerbron  de  Sackville.  llalpli  de  Gernou,  son  of  the  ])re- 
cedingj  was  living  in  1167.  He  married  a  sister  of  Sir  William 
de  Brewse,  who  was  a  descendant  of  the  first  Alan  de  Brusee 
who  Yfent  into  Scotland  after  the  Norman  invasion  and,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  established  the  Bruce  family  there.  Ralph 
de  Gernon,  son  of  the  preceding,  founded  the  Lees  prior}'-  in 
Essex.  He  died  in  1248.  W^illiam  de  Gernon,  son  of  the  ])re- 
ceding,  died  in  1258.  He  had  a  wife  Eleanor  and  left  two  sons. 
One  of  his  sons,  Geoffrey  de  Gerjion,  was  the  father  of  Eoger 
de  Gernon  who  is  believed  to  have  married  the  daughter  and 
heir  of  elolm  Patton,  lord  of  Cavendish  in  Suffolk  County,  his 
children  adopting  the  title  name  of  their  maternal  grandfather. 
The  surname  Cavendish  was  derived  from  the  locality  Caven- 
dish of  Suffolk  County. 

John  Cavendish,  son  of  the  preceding  Roger  de  Gernon,  v/as 
a  noted  lawyer  and  judge  of  England  in  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  It  is  said  that  his  father  was  a  justice  itiner- 
ant in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  IL,  which  may  account  for  the 
son's  inclination  for  the  legal  profession.  John  Cavendish  vras 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1380,  and  in  1352 
was  a  collector  in  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Suffolk.  As  early 
as  1366  he  was  a  sergeant-at-law  and  soon  after  that  time  was 
a  justice  or  the  king's  bench.  In  1373  he  was  appointed  chief 
justice  and  reappointed  in  1378. 

He  w^as  a  lawyer  of  remarkable  talent,  and  as  a  justice, was 
particularly  noteworthy,  becoming  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
figures  in  his  generation.  His  pronouncements  from  the  bench 
were  of  strong  character  and  made  a  deep  impress  upon  the 
life  of  that  period.  One  of  his  peculiar  judgments  attained 
more  than  transitory  or  mere  local  fame.  As  the  story  goes,  he 
was  trying  a  case  in  which  the  defendant,  a  lady,  alleged  as  a 
defence  in  a  suit  involving  land  possession  that  she  was  a  minor. 
The  question  of  her  age  arising  naturally,  she  announced  her 
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iTi-'aK^ss  to  leave  the  deeision  on  that  ]Mmd  to  Chief  Justice 
(  a^'endish,  but  he  declined  to  render  a  decision,  upon  the 
lij'ounds  as  he  said: 

"11  n'ad  mil  home  eu  Engleterre  que  luy  adjudge  a  droit 
dcius  age  on  de  plein  age,  car  escuns  femes  que  sont  de  age  de 
?vXX  ans  voile  apperer  d'age  de  XVIII.'" 

He  died  June  15,  1381,  under  distressing  circumstances.  The 
})easantry  in  Suffolk  County,  under  the  leadership  of  Jack 
Straw,  had  risen  in  riot  against  the  ruling  authorities  and  their 
raG.'e  was  directed  particularly  against  the  Lawyers.  A  mob  of 
fifty  thousand  persons  had  assembled  and  John  Cavendish  was 
sent  to  suppress  the  insurrection.  He  was  captured  by  the 
mob  and  with  Sir  John  of  Cambridge,  a  prior  of  the  abbe}^  was 
l.)rutally  beheaded  in  the  marketplace  of  York.  The  people  were 
especially  incensed  against  him  personally  because  his  son,  John 
Cavendish,  had  some  time  previously  killed  ATatt  Tyler  in  the 
insurrection  led  by  that  individual. 

He  married  Alice  de  Odyngseles,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
John  de  Odyngseles,  and  by  her  had  two  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter. By  this  marriage  he  acquired  the  lordsliip  of  Cavendish- 
O  verb  all.  His  eldest  son,  Sir  Andrew  Cavendish,  was  slieriff 
of  Suffolk  and  of  Xorfolk  County  and  died  in  1396. 

John  Cavendish,  tlie  youngest  son  of  the  preceding  John  and 
Alice  (de  Odyngseles)  Cavendish  was,  an  esquire  to  King  Ricli- 
ai'd  II.  He  is  said  to  have  slain  Watt  Tyler  at  Smithfield,  and 
he  served  under  King  Henry  V.,  being  present  at  the  battle  of 
Agincourt  in  October,  1415. 

*'For  William  Walworth,  Mayor  of  London,  having  arrested 
him,  he  furiously  struck  the  mayor  w^ith  his  dagger,  but  being 
armed  hurt  him  not;  whereupjon  the  mayor,  drawing  his  base- 
lard,  grievously  wounded. Watt  in  the  neck;  in  which  conflict  an 
esquire  of  the  King's  house,  called  John  Cavendish,  drew  his 
sword  and  wounded  him  twice  or  thrice  even  to  death.  For 
which  service  Cavendish  was  knighted  in  Smithfield  and  had 
a  grant  of  £40  from  the  King."^ 

1.  "Year  Book,  50  Edward  IFL,"  p.  12. 

2.  "Collins'  Peerage  of  England,"  bv  Sir  Egerton  Brvdges.     1812  Edition,  vol. 
I-  p.  308. 
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.He  mnrried  eToan  Olopton,  daughter  of  Sir  ^Villiam  Clopton, 
and  l]ad  three  sons. 

WiLLiA^E  Cavendish  of  Cavendish  Overhall,  son  of  John  and 
Joan  (Cloi)ton)  Cavendish  died  in  1433.  He  married  Joan 
Staventon,  juid  had  two  soils. 

T110M.AS  Cavendish,  eldest  son  of  William  a^id  Joan  (Staven- 
ton) Cavendish,  Tvas  of  Cavendish  and  Poslingford,  Suffolk. 
He  died  in  1477.  He  married  Katherine  Scudamore,  who  died 
in  September,  1-1-99. 

Thomas  Cavendish  of  Cavendish  Overhall  was  the  clerk  of 
•the  pipe  in  the  excheqner.  He  died  in  1524.  He  married  Alice 
Smith,  daughter  of  John  Smith  of  Podbrook  Hall,  Suffolk.  She 
died  in  March,  1515,  leaving  two  sons.  One  son,  George  Caven- 
dish of  Cavendish  Overhall,  was  born  in  1500,  and  became 
famous  for  his  attachment  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  whom  he  served 
from  1526  until  the  death  of  that  prelate.  After  that  he  retired 
to  private  life  and  wrote  a  life  of  Wolsey.    He  died  in  15G2. 

"WiLLL\M  Cavendish,  youngest  son  of  Thomas  and  Alice 
(Smith)  Cavendish,  was  born  about  1505,  and  early  in  life  en- 
gaged in  the  public  service.  In  1530  the  King  appointed  him  a 
commissioner  to  visit  the  monasteries  to  receive  from  the  monks 
the  property  which  they  were  called  upon  to  surrender  to  the 
crown.  In  1541  he  acquired  valuable  grants  of  land  and  in  1546 
he  was  treasurer  of  the  king's  chamber,  was  knighted,  and  was 
made  a  member  of  the  i^rivy  council.  Throughout  his  life  he 
enjoyed  the  favor  of  his  sovereigns,  Henry  YITL,  Edward  Yl., 
and  Queen  Mary,  and  was  a  very  wealthy  man.  He  died  Octo- 
ber 25,  1557.  He  married,  first,  Margaret  Bostock,  daughter 
of  Edmund  Bostock  of  Wolcrofi  in  Cheshire,  and  had  one  son 
and  four  daughters.  He  married,  second,  Elizabeth  Conyngsby, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Conyngsby,  and  she  died  in  1540.  He 
married,  third,  in  1541,  Elizabeth  Hardwicke,  daughter  of  John 
Hardwicke,  of  Hardwicke,  Derbyshire,  and  widow  of  John  Bar- 
ley, and  by  her  he  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  After  his 
death  she  married  George  Talbot,  the  sixth  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  became  famous  as  the  great  countess  of  Shrewsbury. 

William   Cavendish,   second   son   of  the  preceding  William 
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I  "aveiidish,,  was  a  niemhev  oi'  parliaiiieiil  in  15SS ;  a  high  slicrilT 
ot"  Dorbysliire  iu  1599,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  1G03.  He 
'  as  created  Jikiron  Cavendish  ol  llardwicke  in  1605.  BecomiDg 
-riously  concerned  in  tlie  advancement  of  Englisii  interests 
in  An;ierica,  he  ^vas  associated  with  otJier  leading-  men  of  his 
time  in  promoting  the  colonizing  of  A'irginia  and  the  ishands 
of  Bermuda;  one  ishmd  of  the  Bermuda  group  was  named  for 
him.  He  inherited  a  large  fortune  from  his  mother,  the  countess 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  from  his  elder  brollier,  Henry  Cavendish, 
who  died  in  1G16.  Among  the  possessions  received  from  his 
mother  were  the  three  estates  of  Chatsworth,  Hardwicke,  and 
Oklcotes,  which  have  been  described  as  ''the  three  most  splen- 
did estates  ever  raised  by  one  hand."  He  was  created  earl 
of  Devonshire  in  1618  and  died  March  3,  1625-26.  He  married, 
first,  Anne  Keighley,  daughter  of  Henry  Keighley  of  Keighley, 
Yorkshire,  and  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  He  mar- 
ried, second,  Elizabeth  Bougliton,  daugliter  of  Edward  Bough- 
ton  of  Couston,  Warwickshire,  and  widow  of  Sir  Richard  Wort- 
Joy  of  Yorkshire. 

William  Cavendish,  second  son  of  the  preceding,  William 
Cavendish,  and  the  second  earl  of  Devonshire,  was  born  in  1591. 
He  was  a  member  of  parliament  in  1621  and  thereafter,  and 
lord  lieutenant  of  Derbyshire  in  1619,  and  again  in  1625  and 
1626.  He  was  a  man  of  many  accomplishments,  one  of  the  noted 
gallants  of  his  age,  and  a  spendthrift  of  such  prodigality  that 
when  he  died  he  left  his  family  almost  in  poverty  and  his  estate 
burdened  with  indebtedness  of  every  description.  He  died  June 
20,  1628.      . 

He  married,  in  1608-9,  Christiana  Bruce,  who  became  one 
of  the  most  famous  women  of  her  time  in  England  and  whose 
marvellous  abilities  exercised  in  various  directions  not  only 
resuscitated  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Cavendish  but  started 
son  and  grandson  on  that  splendid  career  which  since  her  time 
has  distinguished  the  house  of  Devonshire.  She  was  young  in 
years  when  married,  being  less  than  thirteen,  and  she  took  to 
her  husband  a  handsome  dowry  from  the  king,  James  I.,  who 
esteemed  her  father  Edward  Bruce,  lord  of  Kinloss,  as  one  of 
liis  |)i-ime  favorites.  To  this  dowry  the  king  persuaded  the  father 
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of  WiHiam  Gavendisli  to  a<l<I  :i  svibstautial  amoiinl,  so  that  the 
young  coiiphi  were  well  started  in  life. 

Upon  the  death  of  her  husband  it  was  diseov(!red  that  his 
estate  was  heavily  charg-ed  and  complicated  with  nearly  thirty 
law-suits.  The  countess  Ukmhmipou  devoted  h(^r:'><'ll'  to  saving 
the  property  and  to  the  ediic'diou  of  her  son,  to  wiiorn  she  was 
intensely  devoted.  The  litio-ution  in  which  she  w;r-i  iiivolved  was 
made  as  perplexing  and  tedious  as  possible  by  the  cunning  and 
power  of  her  adversaries,  yet  ui  the  end  she  triumphed  over  all 
opposition  and  her  success  v/as  so  marked  that  it  ))ecame  the 
talk  of  the  kingdom.  On  one  occasion  King  Charh^s  jestingly 
remarked  to  her,  ^'Madame,  you  have  all  my  .ind<.^es  at  your 
disposal,''  which  perhaps  may  ])e  taken  as  an  indication  of  how 
she  was  able  to  overcome  the  disasters  that  threatened  her 
estate.  She  developed  mark(»d  business  talent  arid  increased 
the  value  of  her  holdings  until  she  became  very  v/cdthy. 

She  had  fine  intellectual  qualities  and  also  tool'  an  active  and 
important  part  in  the  politics  of  the  kingdom.  A<  ^^^^  ^™^  ^^ 
the  rebellion  against  the  Stewarts,  she  supported  (Ik;  cause  of 
the  royal  house,  and  after  iho  battle  of  of  AVorr(':;t(n-  carried 
away  and  concealed  for  King  Charles  much  oF  her  personal 
property.  Her  devotion  to  the  Stewarts  was  intensified  by  the 
death  of  her  younger  son,  Charles  Cavendish,  who  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Gainsborough,  July  27,  1643,  fi",hti!ig  against 
the  army  of  Cromwell.  During  the  protectorate  she  maintained 
her  relations  with  the  royalists,  giving  them  much  ^;ecret  assist- 
ance. After  the  restoration  Kbig  Charles  II.  wa;;  frequently 
at  her  house,  and  she  was  upon  intimate  terms  with,  the  lead- 
ing men  and  women  of  the  new  regime.  Her  jciiace  Avas  the 
center  of  hospitality  and  she  entertained  many  men  of  letters 
who  wrote  agreeable  verses  in  her  praise.  It  was  suid  of  her 
that  she  was — 

^^of  that  affability  and  sweet  address  with  so  /'.ivat  wit  and 
judgment  as  captivated  all  who  conversed  with  ]\i'y  and  of  such 
strict  virtue  and  morals  that  she  was  an  example  to  her  sex. 

Horace  Walpole  wrote  of  her  as  follows: 
''Christiana  Bruce,  Countess  of  Devonshire,   wa.'i  a  lady  ot 
much  note  in  her  time.     She  was  the  daughtcn-  of   tlie  Lora 
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Bruce  of  Kiiiloss,  one  of  the  favorites  of  James  I.,  who  to  facil- 
itate her  match  into  so  great  a  family  gave  her,  ])esides  his 
recommendation  £10,000.  ...  In  her  yonth  she  was  the 
platonic  mistress  of  William,  Earl  of  Pembrooke,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  romantic  gallantry  of  the  age,  wrote  a  volume  of 
poems  in  her  praise  which  were  pul)lished  and  dedicated  to  her 
by  T)T.  Donne.  In  every  ]ieriod  she  seems  to  have  held  one  of 
those  female  tribunals  of  literature  first  instituted  1)y  the  ^lar- 
quise  de  Eambouillet  at  Paris  and  of  late  years  very  numerous 
there.  The  Lord  Lisle  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Temple  tells 
him  that  the  old  Countess  of  Devonshire's  house  was  Mr.  Wal- 
ler's cJiief  theatre.  One  of  the  Independents  has  recorded  her 
life  in  a  small  tract  written  in  the  more  spiritual  tone  of  those 
times.  Upon  the  whole  her  ladyship  seems  to  have  been  a  fair 
model  of  our  ancient  nobility,  a  compound  of  piety,  regularity, 
and  human  wisdom  so  discreetly  classed  as  to  suiter  none  of 
them  to  trespass  on  the  interests  of  its  associates.  Thus  while 
her  devotion  was  universally  admired,  her  prudence  entrusted 
the  education  of  her  eldest  son  to  Mr.  Hobbes ;  and  though  she 
lived  up  to  the  splendour  of  her  rank,  having  a  jointure  of 
5,000  a  year,  so  judicious  was  her  economy  that  she  nearly 
doubled  it;  and  having  procured  the  wardship  of  her  son  she 
managed  his  affairs  so  skillfully  as  to  extricate  his  estate  from 
a  vast  debt 

''Nor  were  politics  neglected  by  a  lady  so  extremely  tinctured 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary  Lady  Devon- 
shire was  not  only  busy  but  reckoned  instrumental  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Restoration,  being  trusted  by  the  pearl  of  secrecy, 
General  M'onck.  In  a  word,  if  this  Countess  in  the  flower  of 
her  age  ^ras  like  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  the  theme  of  the  wits 
and  poets  of  the  court;  in  her  rij^er  years  she  seems  to  have 
imbibed  the  profitable  wisdom  of  her  Lord's  grandmother,  the 
famous  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  and  to  have  made  it  her  study 
to  preserve  and  augment  that  wealth  of  importance  to  the 
house  of  Cavendish  of  which  the  grand ame  had  laid  such  ample 
foundation. ' ' 

The  countess  of  Devonshire  died  January  16,  1674-5.  Her 
second  son,  Charles  Cavendish,  who  was  born  in  1670,  was  named 
after  Prince  Charles  Stewart.  He  served  in  the  war  against 
Cromwell,  becoming  a  general  of  cavalry.  At  Gainsborough, 
July  28,  1643,  he  was  defeated  and  killed. 

Wn.LTAM  Cavendish,  the  third  Earl  of  Devonshire,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  1617,  and  upon  the  coronation,  of 
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King  Charles  I.  in  IGL'5  lie  was  niado  a  kniglit  of  Bath.  His 
advancement  in  pn])lic  life  was  rapid  and  he  became  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Derbyshire  in  1()38,  retaining  that  office  until  IGrtl, 
and  was  high  steward  of  Ampthill  in  1G39-40.  Devotedly 
attached  to  the  royalist  cause  he  was  marked  by  the  opponents 
of  the  Stewarts,  and  was  one  of  the  eight  peers  of  England 
who  were  impeached  for  high  crmies  and  misdemeanors  and 
expelled  from  the  liouse  of  lords  in  16-i2.  He  was  attained  and 
his  estate  Vv^as  secpiestrated  and  a  heavy  fine  imposed  upon  hun. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  was  obliged  to  leave  England  and 
remained  abroad  on  the  continent  until  1845.  Then  he  secured 
pardon  and  lived  in  retirement  with  his  mother  at  Latimers, 
Buckinghamshire.  Upon  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Stew- 
art his  disabilities  were  removed  and  he  was  reappointed  lord 
lieutenant  of  Derbyshire.  He  was  a  man  of  high  culture,  inter- 
ested in  scientific  pursuits  and  was  one  of  the  original  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Society.  He  died  November  23,  1684.  He  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Cecil,  daughter  of  William  Cecil,  earl  of  Salis- 
bury.   She  died  November  19,  1689. 

William  Cavexdish,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
January  25,  1640,  and  was  educated  under  the  careful  direc- 
tion of  his  grandmother.  In  1661  he  was  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Derbyshire,  and  was  again  in  parliament  in  1666.  He 
served  in  the  British  navy  in  1665,  and  in  1669  was  appointed 
on  an  embassy  to  France.  From  1675  until  1681  he  was  in 
parliament  in  strong  opposition  to  the  court  party,  and  became 
one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  realm.  He  succeeded  his  father 
as  earl  of  Devonshire  in  1684.  He  was  a  man  of  pronounced 
views,  irascible,  and  impatient,  and  was  constantly  in  trouble 
with  others  who  were  active  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  day. 
As  a  result  of  an  encounter  with  Colonel  Thomas  Culpepper  he 
was  sentenced  to  pay  a  heay\^  fine  and  was  condemned  to  con- 
finement. He  escaped  from  prison  but  all  the  influence  of  his 
grandmother,  the  countess  of  Devonshire,  and  her  family  could 
not  avail  wholly  to  save  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  act. 
It  was  not  until  long  afterwards,  in  1697,  when  political  power 
in  parliament  had  changed  that  the  record  of  his  conviction 
was  removed. 
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For  several  years  in  the  latter  part  of  llie  seveuteeijtli  cen- 
tury lie  was  living  in  retirement  but  never  ceased  kis  opposi- 
tion to  King  James  and  was  among  those  who  made  plans  for 
the  succession  to  the  English  throne  of  the  ]"^rince  of  Orange. 
He  was  very  nsefiil  in  bringing  about  the  accession  of  William 
and  Mary  to  the  throiie  in  1689,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices the  new  sovereign  appointed  him  lord  lieutenant  of  Derby- 
shire, and  he  was  elected  a  knight  of  the  Gartei*.  In  1692  he 
served  in  the  English  army  in  Flanders,  and  as  a  result  of  that 
campaign  he  was  created  duke  of  Devonshire,  being  the  first 
of  his  name  to  acquire  the  dukedom.  He  was  also  created 
Marquis  of  Ilartington.  These  honors  were  conferred  upon 
him  in  1694  by  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  on  the  same  day 
on  which  the  head  of  the  house  of  Eussell  was  created  duke  of 
Bedford.     Thus,  to  quote  "Macauley, 

^^Tlie  two  great  houses  of  Eussell  and  Cavendish,  which  had 
long  been  closely  connected  by  friendship  and  by  marriage,  by 
common  opinions,  common  sufferings  and  eonmion  triumphs, 
received  on  the  same  day  the  highest  honor  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Crown  to  confer." 

After  the  death  of  King  William  he  supported  the  succession 
of  Queen  Anne.  lie  was  much  addcited  to  sport  of  all  kinds, 
especially  horseracing,  and  was  noted  even  in  that  luxurious  age 
for  the  munificence  of  his  entertainments.  His  last  public  ser- 
vice was  in  assisting  to  conclude  the  union  with  Scotland  for 
negotiating  which  he  and  his  son,  the  marquis  of  Hartington, 
had  been  appointed  among  the  commissioners  by  Queen  Anne. 
He  died  August  18,  1707,  and  ordered  the  following  inscription 
to  be  put  on  his  monument:— ^^Wallielmus  Dux  Devon,  Bono- 
rum  Principum  Fidelis  Subditus,  Inimicus  et  Invisus  Tyran- 
nis."  He  married  in  1660,  in  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  Lady  Mary 
of  Ormonde,  the  second  daughter  of  James,  Duke  of  Ormonde; 
she  died  July  31,  1710.    He  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

In  later  generations  the  representatives  of  the  ducal  house' 
of  Devonshire,  descendants  of  Christiana  Bruce,  have  not  been 
less  famous  or  less  distinguished  than  those  of  their  ancestors 
whose  careers  have  here  been  noted.     They  have  been  promi- 
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neiit  in  |)iil)lic  life,  serving  tlieir  country  at  lionie  and  abroad, 
and  Inive  exercised  a  marked  influence  upon  ench  generation 
of  English  life.  The  Devonshire  ducal  liouse  is  rightly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  most  powej-ful  in  the  United 
Kin.o'dom. 
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CHAPTER  NINE 

The  Eoyal  House  of  Stewart 

S  a  royal  house,  the  family  of  Stewart  which  gave 
kings  to  Scotland  and  to  England  for  several  cen- 
turies and  whose  history  became  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  parts  of  the  annals  of  the  United  King- 
dom, was  more  Bruce  than  Stewart.  The  surname  was  derived 
from  ancestors  who,  while  they  had  been  not  v/ithout  distinc- 
tion in  the  generations  immediately  preceding  their  matrimonial 
connection  with  the  Bruces,  vrere  in  no  wise  royal.  The  pedi- 
gree went  back  to  men  of  eminence  only  a  few  hundred  years, 
and,  honorable  as  it  v\~as,  the  record  in  the  beginning  was  not 
even  of  nobility. 

.  Stew^arts  could  claim  no  relationship  to  royalty  previous  to 
the  marriage  of  Walter,  high  steward  of  Scotland,  to  Zxlarjory 
Bruce.  With  that  alliance  there  was  brought  into  the  family 
the  blood  of  a  stock  that,  as  has  been  shown  on  preceding  pages, 
went  back  generation  after  generation,  not  only  on  trie  male 
side  but  also  in  various  collateral  lines,  to  those  who  h&d  been 
foremost  in  making  history  and  in  establishing  nations  upon 
the  European  continent  and  the  adjacent  islands.  Between 
the  Stewarts  wdio  began  in  the  t"welfth  century  and  the  Bruces 
who  started  from  kings  and  princes  six  hundreds  years  before 
and  could  also  trace  back  through  generations  to  the  royal 
houses  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  there  was  a  wide  di±'erence. 
It  was  the  royal  strain  brought  into  the  family  by  Marjory 
Bruce  that  gave  the  descendants  of  Walter  the  high  --eward 
their  claim  to  the  throne.  Therefore  it  was  that  the  Stewarts 
as  a  ruling  house  were  really  Bruce  in  everything  exce;^.:  name. 
Still,   despite   these   considerations,   among   the  many   great 
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families  witli  ^v]licl^  the  J^>i'uce  line  became  eoimected  in  mar- 
riaj?;e  none  vras  more,  woi-tliy  or  had  u])  to  that  time  occupied 
a  more  c()iis])cuoiis  phice  in  the  history  of  ScotLaud  than  that 
of  Stewart.  Its  history  ])egan  in  the  thne  of  AVilliam  the  Con- 
queror, and  after  the  twelfth  century  it  was  a  house  of  power 
and  distinctio}].  while  its  representatives  ranked  among  the  lead- 
ing men  of  Scotland. 

So  far  as  careful  antiquarian  research  has  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, Ihe  family  was  of  Norman  origin  and  traces  of  its  Eng- 
lish founder  have  been  discovered  in  the  province  of  Dol  in  the 
northeastern  section  of  Brittany.  It  is  believed  tlnit  the  first 
English  or  Scotch  ancestor  came  from  France  about  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror  or  shortly  before.  An  ingenious  but 
not  altogether  successful  attempt  has  been  made  by  some  writers 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  family  to  Bancho,  thane  of  Lochabar, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Duncan  of  Scotland  and  was 
murdered  by  Macbeth  in  1043.  This  is  the  Banquo  of  Boece 
and  Shakespeare,  and  his  place  in  history  as  an  ancestor  of 
the  Stewarts,  as  argued  by  the  supporters  of  this  pedigree,  is 
somewhat  hypothetical  although  not  wholly  impossible.  The 
argument  in  its  favor  is  presented  strongly  by  the  Rev.  J.  K. 
Hewison  in  ^'Bute  in  Olden  Time,"  and  by  others  before  and 
since  that  author. 

According  to  this  pedigree  the  son  of  Banquo  was  Fleance 
who  married  Nesta,  daughter  of  Grrifiith  ap  Lewellin,  a  prince 
of  Wales  who  was  murdered  by  ruffians  in  1045.  Walter,  son 
of  Fleance,  was  obliged  to  leave  Wales  on  account  of  disturb- 
ances at  that  time  and  was  brought  up  in  the  court  of  King 
Edward  the  Confessor.  Having  some  disagreement  with  the 
Saxon  court  he  was  sent  to  the  continent  to  live  with  Alan,  earl 
of  Brittany,  wjio  was  a  relative  of  his  mother.  He  married 
a  daughter  of  Alan,  and  subsequently  joining  the  army  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  fought  in  the  battle  of  Hastings  in  1066. 
For  some  reason  he  fell  into  disfavor  with  King  William  and 
retired  to  Scotland  where  he  was  received  by  King  Malcolm 
III.,  and  thereafter  rendered  considerable  service  to  the  Scot- 
tish king.  In  reward  he  was  made  de  dapifer  domini  regis,  an 
office  which  did  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  Yimli  steward 
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of  Scotland  ^Yi]ic]"J  -was  8iibser|uently  the  lioroclitary  preroga- 
tive of  the  Stewart  fainily.  Akui,  son  of  "Walter,  l^ecame  a  vali- 
ant knight  and  went  to  the  Holy  "War  nuder  the  standaj'd  of 
Godfrey  Bonillon.  He  vras  present  at  the  taking  of  Jerusa- 
lem in  1099.  After  his  return  home  he  was  made  lord  liigh 
steAvard  of  Scotland  in  1153. 

I. 

Walter  Fitz  Alax  is  the  member  of  this  royal  family  who 
is  accepted  with  certitude  b)^  all  genealogists  as  the  real  founder 
of  the  stock  in  Scotland.  Fi'om  him  downward  to  later  genera- 
tions the  pedigree  is  without  controversy.  Yai'iant  and  spec- 
ulative genealogical  discussion  regarding  him  concerns  itself 
only  with  his  origin  and  ancestry.  Those  who  hold  to  the 
genealogy  just  presented  make  him  the  son  of  Alan  who  was 
the  great-grandson  of  Bancho.  The  more  accepted  and  reli- 
able view  is  that  he  was  the  son  of  Alan  Flaald,  a  Norman 
knight  who  obtained,  soon  after  the  conquest  of  England,  the 
grant  of  the  castle  of  Owes  try  in  the  County  of  Salop.  There 
is  nothing  to  show  that  this  Alan  Flaald  may  not  have  been  the 
Alan,  son  of  W^alter,  who  was  lord  high  steward  of  Scotland  in 
1153  and  is  included  in  the  supposed  line  from  Bancho.  Accord- 
ing to  Eyton  and  other  Scotch  historians,  this  Alan  married 
Avelina  or  Adeiina  de  Hesdinges,  sister  of  Ernulf  de  Hesdinges 
and  had  three  sons. 

W^alter  Fitz  Alan  founded  the  Abbey  of  Paisley  in  Eenfrew- 
shire  for  monks  of  the  Cluniac  order  from  the  convent  of  Wen- 
lock  in  Salop  in  1161-,  and  his  family  became  fully  established 
in  Eenfrewshire  where  it  remained  for  centuries,  being  a  large 
owner  of  land,  and  wealthy  and  powerful.  From  the  death  of 
King  David  I.,  in  1153,  to  the  death  of  King  David  II.,  in  1371, 
the  Stewarts  held  chief  sway  in  Eenfrewshire  and  were  persons 
of  weight  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  is  said  that  W'alter  Fitz 
Alan  went  from  Shropshire  in  England  to  Scotland  during  the 
reign  of  King  David  and  that  that  monarch  made  him  stewai'd 
of  Scotland  and  gave  him  valuable  lands.  In  1153  King  Mal- 
colm IV.,  the  succeessor  to  King  David  I.,  confirmed  these 
grants  and  further  maintained  tlie  family  in  important  stand- 
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lug.  Eyton-'^  says  that  he  married  Eschina,  daughter  of  Thomas 
do  LondoniKS  and  heiress  of  MolJe  and  Hnutlaw  in  Hoxburg'- 
shire.    He  died  in  1177. 

Ai;AN  FiTZ  Alan",  son  of  Walter  Fitz  Alan  preceding,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  important  office  of  high  steward  of 
Scotland.  He  was  a  man  of  notable  character  and  emulated 
the  zeal  of  his  father  in  religious  affairs,  giving  many  munificent 
grants  to  church  institutions.  He  died  in  1201  and  was  buried 
in  the  Abbey  of  Paisley.  He  married,  first,  Eva,  daughter  of 
Suan,  who  was  a  son  of  Thor,  lord  of  Tippermuir  and  Tranant ; 
second,  Alesta,  daughter  of  Morgund,  earl  of  Mar. 

Walter  Fitz  Alax,  eldest  son  of  Alan  Fitz  Alan  preceding, 
became  in  turn  the  high  steward  of  Scotland.  So  far  as  the 
records  go  he  was  the  first  to  term  himself  and  to  be  called 
Seneschallus  Scotiae.  On  August  24,  1230,  he  was  appointed 
by  King  Alexander  IT.  to  the  office  of  justiciary  of  Scotland. 
He  was  held  in  such  esteem  by  King  Alexander  that  he  was 
commissioned  as  an  ambassador  to  negotiate  with  Mary,— the 
daughter  of  Ingelram,  count  de  Coucy— for  her  marriage  to  the 
king  of  Scotland  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  in  1239.  He 
was  preeminently  successful  in  this  mission  as  the  marriage  of 
the  king  to  Mary  of  Ingelram  in  the  same  year  fully  evidences. 
Like  his  father  and  his  grandfather  he  was  a  benefactor  of  the 
church,  and  besides  other  grants  for  religious  purposes,  he 
founded  the  monastery  at  Dahxiulin  on  Air.  He  was  born  in 
Paisley  and  died  there  in  1246.  He  married  Beatrix,  daugh- 
ter of  Gilchrist,  earl  of  .Angus,  and  had  four  sons  and  three 
daughters.  His  sons  were  Alexander  Fitz  xVlan  who  succeeded 
him;  John  Fitz  Alan  who  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Damietta 
in  Egypt  in  1249 ;  Walter  Fitz  Alan  who  by  his  marriage  became 
earl  of  Monteith ;  and  William  Fitz  Alan. 

Alexander  Fitz  xIlax,  eldest  son  of  Walter  Fitz  Alan  pre- 
ceding,, became  high  steward  of  Scotland  after  the  death  of 
his  father.  He  was  a  valued  counsellor  of  King  Alexander  TIL, 
and  in  1255  was  named  as  one  of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland.    In  that  vear  he  received  a  charter  of  the  barony 


3.     "Antiquities  of  Shropshire,"  by  R.  W.  Eyton,  vol.  VII.,  p.  228. 
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Gai'bis  a]id  lie  gave  many  cliarters  and  grants  to  cliurches.  He 
was  rot  only  boneiicent  ajid  well-disposed  toward  liis  depend- 
ents but  was  a  brav(^  man  and  a  capable  commander  in  military 
affairs.  At  the  battle  of  Largs,  in  1263,  lie  led  the  Scottish 
forces  under  King  Alexander  JII.  and  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Norvregians  under  King  liakon.  In  12(34 
he  was  sent  to  the  Isle  of  Man  to  receive  there  the  subjection, 
of  the  people  who  heretofore  had  been  under  the  domination 
of  the  kingdom  of  Norway;  and  he  secured  the  annexation  of 
the  island  to  Scotland. 

When  at  Eosburgh  in  1289  the  nobles  of  Scotland  assembled 
to  consider  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  in  case 
of  the  decease  of  the  ruling  king  he  was  prominent  and  influen- 
tial in  the  deliberations.  lie  was  a  subscriber  to  the  agreement 
for  marriage  betv7een  Mary,  the  daughter  of  King  Alexander 
III.,  and  Eric,  king  of  Norway.  He  died  in  1283.  He  married 
Jean,  daughter  of  James  Macrory,  who  was  the  son  of  Angus 
Macrory,  lord  of  Bute.  His  children  were  James  Fitz  Alan, 
who  succeeded  him;  Sir  John  Stevrart  of  Bonkyl,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Stewarts  of  that  name,  and  Elizabeth  Fitz  Alan  who  mar- 
ried William,  lord  Douglas,  of  Lugton  in  Lothian. 

Margaret  Fitz  Alan,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Walter  Fitz 
Alen  and  sister  of  Alexander  Fitz  Alan,  married  Neil,  earl  of 
Carrick.  In  the  next  generation  the  daughter  of  this  marriage, 
Marjory  of  Carrick,  married  Eobert  Bruce,  seventh  of  the  name ; 
by  this  marriage  the  first  union  of  the  houses  of  Bruce  and 
Stewart  was  brought  about. 

James  Fitz  Alan  or  Jajnies  Stewart,  son  of  Alexander  Fitz 
Alan  preceding  and  the  next  high  steward  of  Scotland,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1283.  By  this  time  the  Fitz  Alan  family  had 
become  habituated  to  the  use  as  a  surname  of  the  name  of  the 
hereditary  office  that  their  ancestors  had  held  for  generations. 
It  is  not  certain  exactly  when  the  change  in  the  family  name 
was  made,  and  in  fact  for  several  generations  both  surnames 
were  in  use  at  the  same  time  indiscriminately.  But  James  Fitz 
Alan  became  James  Stewart  and  his  descendants  gradually 
grew  more  and  more  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  new  name  un- 
til finally  they  adopted  it  altogether.    Like  his  ancestors,  James 
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Stewart  was  a  inaii  of  iiiflneiice  aiul  jiower  and  was  taken  mach 
into  consideration  in  all  important  proceedings  iu  the  kingxloni. 
Ill  1'2SG  he  was  one  of  the  six  regents  who  were  appointed  to  rule 
under  Qneen  Margaret  after  the  deatli  of  King  AK^xander  III. 
in  Sei^teniber  1286,  associated  with  liis  ])rothers,  John  Stewart 
and  Walter  Stewart,  earl  of  Monteith,  and  other  leading  nobles 
assembled  at  Tnrnberj'v  Castle,  he  was  a  subscriber  to  tlie 
agreement  to  support  the  claims  of  Eobert  Bruce  to  the  throne 
of  Scotland. 

In  1291  he  was  one  of  the  auditors  acting  on  the  part  of  Eob- 
ert Bruce  to  suj^port  that  noble's  claims  before  King  Edward  of 
England.  In  1297  he  gave  his  sujiport  to  the  cause  of  the  patrio- 
tic William  Wallace,  but  upon  the  failure  of  that  enterprise  he, 
in  common  with  many  other  Scottish  nobles,  was  compelled  to 
make  his  peace  with  King  Edw^ard  and  swear  fealty  to  that  mon- 
arch. Still  devoted  to  his  country  and  willing  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing to  secure  her  freedom  from  English  rule,  in  1302,  with  six 
others  of  like  patriotism,  he  visited  France  to  solicit  the  assist- 
ance of  King  Philip  to  enable  Scotland  to  maintain  her  liberties ; 
and  afterwards  he  w^as  engaged  in  a  similar  mission  to  the  court 
of  Spain.  He  died  July  16,  1309,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his 
age.  He  married  Cecilia,  daughter  of  Patrick,  earl  of  Dunbar 
and  March,  and  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  His  sons  were 
W^alter  Stewart,  who  succeeded  him  ;  Sir  John  Stew^art,  who 
was  w^ith  the  army  of  iuA^asion  that  Edw^ard  Bruce  led  to  Ireland 
in  1318,  and  with  Bruce  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Dundalk;  Sir 
James  Stewart  of  Durisdeer. 

Walter  Stewart,  son  of  James  and  Cecilia  (Dunbar)  Stew- 
art, was  the  next  high  steward  of  Scotland.  He  was  born  in 
1293.  He  was  one  of  the  staunchest  and  most  trusted  supports 
of  the  Bruce  and  when  King  Eobert  invaded  Ireland  in  1316,  he 
and  Sir  James  Douglas  were  appointed  governors  of  Scotland 
to  rule  the  kingdom  in  the  absence  of  the  king.  He  showed  him- 
self possessed  of  patriotic  spirit  and  of  military  instinct  at  an 
early  age,  and  in  1314  at  Torw^ood,  preceding  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nockbnrn,  be  brought  a  bod}^  of  hardy  men  to  support  the  Bruce, 
the  sturdy  warriors  of  Strathgryfe. 
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''Waller  .Sto,Tva]-t  of  Scotland  fyiie 
Thai  tlicu  was  but  a  l)eardlcss  liyno, 
Came  with  a  rout  of  nol)le  men, 
That  might  by  countenance  be  ken."* 

In  arranging  tlic  forces  of  the  Scottish  army  for  the  ensuing 
combat,  'Walter  Stewart  bad  conmiand  of  the  third  division  in 
company  with  Sir  ejamcs  Douglas. 

''And  syne  the  third  battk^  they  gave 
To  Walter  Stewart  for  to  lead 
And  to  Douglas  doughty  of  deed, 
They  were  cousins  in  near  degree, 
Therefore  to  liim  betaught  was  he ; 
For  he  \\'as  young  l)ut  not  forthy, 
I  trow  he  shall  so  manlily 
Do  his  devoir,  and  work  so  well 
That  he  shall  need  no  more  zounseil."" 

In  the  battle  of  Bannockburn  he  shared  to  the  full  the  work 
and  dangers  of  the  day  as  well  as  the  glory  of  victory.  In  recog- 
nition of  his  services  he  was  knighted  for  braverj^  and  at  that 
time  he  had  reached  the  age  only  of  twenty-one.  He  married, 
early  in  life,  Alice  Erskine,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Ei'sldne,  and 
had  by  her  a  daughter,  Jean  Stewart,  who  married  Hugh,  earl 
of  Eoss. 

The  romance  of  his  life  came  after  he  had  acquitted  himself  so 
brilliantly  at  Bannockburn  before  the  eyes  of  King  Robert  Bruce 
and  the  other  nobles  of  Scotland.  In  the  next  year  when  the 
royal  Scottish  prisoners,  .  Queen  Elizabeth,  Marjory  Bruce, 
daughter  of  the  king ;  Christiana  Bruce,  sister  of  the  King ;  the 
earl  of  Mar,  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  others  were  released 
from  the  confinement  in  England  in  which  they  had  been  held  by 
King  Edward  I.  they  were  sent  to  the  Scottish  borders  under 
English  escort.  King  Robert  Bruce  commissioned  Walter  Stew- 
art to  receive  them  and  escort  them  to  Scottish  soil.  This  was 
the  first  meeting  of  the  young  Stewart  with  Marjory  Bruce 
and  he  immediately  fell  in  love  with  her.  King  Robert 
must  have  held  the  young  Stewart  in  the  highest  esteem  for  he 

4.     "Metrical  Life  of  Robert  Bruce,"  by  John  Barbour,  pp.  228  and  232. 
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willingly  gave  his  daiiglitcr  to  him  in  marriage  and  conforrod 
npon  him  the  barony  of  Bathgate  and  other  valuable  lands. 
Marjory  (Brnee)  Stewart  died  in  1316,  0]ily  a  year  after  she  was 
mari'ied.  Walter  Stewart  married,  third,  Isabel  Graliam,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  John  Graham  of  Abercorn.    He  died  April  9,  1326. 

Boi3ERT  Stewart,  the  succeeding  high  steward  of  Scotland, 
was  the  only  son  of  Walter  Stewart  and  I\Iarjory  Bruce.  He 
was  born  March  2,  1316.  "W^hen  he  was  little  more  than  seven- 
teen years  of  age  he  was  placed  in  conmiand  of  a  body  of  troops 
of  the  Scottish  army  upon  the  field  of  lialidon.  After  that  de- 
feat he  was  concealed  for  some  time  in  Bute,  knowing  full  well 
that  the  King  of  England  was  desirous  of  apprehending  him, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Scottish  throne. 
Bp  act  of  parliament  in  session  at  Scone  in  1318  the  throne  was 
entailed  upon  the  issue  of  Marjoriy  Bruce  in  the  case  of  the 
death  of  all  male  heirs.  Therefore  Eobert  Stevrart  was  next  in 
line  of  succession  to  King  David  IL,  son  of  King  Robert  Bruce. 

In  1334  he  found  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Dunbar  ton  and  began 
actively  to  engage  in  plans  for  the  recovery  of  Scotland  for 
King  David.  While  the  king  was  in  exile  in  France  he  was 
associated  with  John  Eandolph,  earl  of  Moray,  as  one  of  the 
regents  of  Scotland  and  assisted  in  the  military  operations  which 
resulted  in  Baliol,  the  pretender  to  the  throne,  being  overthrown 
and  driven  from  vScotland.  In  consequence  of  changes  in  the  sit- 
uation, in  1335,  he  lost  the  regency  and  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of 
Bothwell  took  his  j^lace.  Three  years  later  Sir  Andrew  Moray 
died  and  Eobert  Stewart  again  became  a  regent.  During  all  these 
years  he  was  active  in  encouraging  the  national  spirit  of  Scot- 
land and  in  developing  plans  for  the  reinstatement  of  King 
David  and  the  firmer  establishment  of  the  Stewart  royal  house 
upon  the  throne.  When  King  David  and  his  wife  Joanna  re- 
turned from  France,  Eobert  Stewart  was  among  the  first  to 
greet  them,  and  in  the  fighting  that  followed  he  was  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  battle  at  Durham  which  resulted  so  disastrously  to 
the  Scottish  cause.  After  the  capture  of  King  David  on  this 
occasion  Eobert  Stewart  exerted  himself  to  the  uttermost  to 
secure  the  release  of  Scotland's  young  monarch  from  the  hands 
of  the  English.    He  was  active  and  influential  in  the  negotiations 
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for  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Scotland  and  England,  and 
when  that  ti'eaty  was  signed  in  1.357  he  was  one  of  the  eiglil 
Scottish  nobles  who  snbniitted  themselves  as  hostages  to  Kiiig 
Edward  to  secure  the  fulfillment  of  its  terms. 

King  David  died  Fel)ruar3^  22,  1370-1.  As  he  left  no  male  heir, 
Eobert  Stewart  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  and  was  crowned 
at  Scone  March  27,  1371.  As  a  monarch  King  Eobert  II.  made 
no  marked  impress  upon  his  age.  His  precocious  youth  duriiig 
which  he  accompli slied  so  much  for  Scotland  and  his  relative, 
King  David,  was  the  most  brilliant  part  of  his  life.  Although 
he  reigned  :for  nineteen  j^ears  that  period  was  of  secondary  im- 
portance compared  to  the  preceding  years  of  his  life.  It  was  of 
consequence  only  as  marking  an  epoch  in  Scottish  history,  the 
commencement  of  a  new  race  of  kings— the  Stewarts. 

King  Eobert  11.  was  past  his  prime  when  he  came  to  the  throne 
and  seems  to  have  lost  altogether  the  spirit  of  activity  that  once 
dominated  him.  Shortly  after  his  accession  England  again 
waged  war  upon  Scotland  but  the  King  took  no  vigorous  per- 
sonal part  in  the  defence  of  his  country.  Even  when  the  French 
under  Admiral  Vienne  came  over  to  assist  their  Scottish  allies 
King  Eobert  was  not  present  at  first  to  meet  them.  Subse- 
quently when  he  did  see  them  he  did  not  make  a  very  agreeable 
impression.  As  one  of  the  writers  of  that  age  said,  they  thought 
^4t  seemed  right  well  that  he  was  not  a  valiant  man  in  arms;  it 
seemed  that  he  had  rather  lie  still  than  ride."^  After  that  the 
King  retired  to  the  Highlands  and  did  not  show  himself  for 
some  time,  taking  no  part  in  militar}^  operations  because,  as  the 
same  writer  says,  ^4ie  was  not  in  good  point  to  ride  in  warfare 
and  there  he  tarried  all  the  war  through  and  let  his  rjen  alone." 

He  died  in  1390. 

He  married,  first,  Elizabeth  a\lure,  daughter  of  Sir  Adam 
Mure  of  Eowallan,  and  by  her  had  four  sons  and  si:x  daughters. 
He  married,  second,  in  1355,  Euphemia,  countess  of  Moray, 
daughter  of  Hugh,  earl  of  Eoss,  and  widow  of  John  Eandolph, 
earl  of  Moray,  and  by  her  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

EoBEKT  (John)  Stewart,  son  of  the  preceding  by  his  wife 
Elizabeth  Mure,  was  born  about  1?A0.    He  was  originally  John 


5.     "Chronicles  of  England,"  by  Jean  de  Froissart. 
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Stewart,  but  that  iiamo  was  elianged  to  Kobei't  hi  order  that  as 
amoDarch  he  should  not  carry  tlie  name  of  John  Baliol,  tlie  old- 
time  enemy  of  the  Braces  in  tlieir  contesting  for  the  throne,  and 
also  from  the  desire  of  his  j)arents  to  preserve  in  the  line  of 
the  kings  in  the  liouse  the  family  name  of  Eobert.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  King  Hobert  11.,  and  upon  the  death  of  liis  father 
in  1390  he  was  crovrned  at  Scone.  Pliysically  he  was  not  strong, 
and  he  never  really  governed  the  kingdoro.  He  had  little  in- 
clination to  rule  and  was  quite  Avilling  to  entrust  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom  to  regents  who  directed  affairs  the  greater  part  of 
his  lifetime.  The  first  regent,  his  brother  Kobert,  earl  of  Fife 
and  duke  of  Albany,  was  succeeded  in  1399  by  David  Stewart, 
the  King's  son,  earl  of  Carrick  and  duke  of  Rothesay. 

Albany  cons]3ired  against  his  royal  brother,  and  contested 
the  position  of  the  duke  of  Eothesay,  who  shortly  died  at  Falk- 
land under  circumstances  which  have  never  been  fully  explained, 
but  which  have  always  been  regarded  as  pointing  toward  his 
having  been  put  away  at  the  instigation  of  his  uncle  Albany. 
These  domestic  troubles  naturally  gave  King  Robert  much  un- 
ha]i"j")iness,  and  he  took  less  and  less  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his 
kingdom,  allowing  the  contentious  nobles  to  go  on  altogether 
in  their  own  way.  Retiring  to  his  castle  Rothesay,  he  fell  into 
sickness  and  died  April  -1,  1406.  His  melancholy  ]3ursued  him  to 
the  end.  It  is  related  that  his  wife  urged  him  to  follow  the  ex- 
amples of  his  ancestors  and  the  custom  of  the  age  by  preparing 
a  royal  tomb  for  himself,  but  he  refused  her  importunings  say 
ing  that  he  'Svas  a  wretched  man  unworthy  of  a  proud  sep- 
ulchre ; ' '  and  he  prayed  her  to  bury  him  in  a  dunghill  with  this 
epitaph,  ^^Here  lies  the  worst  king  and  most  miserable  man  in 
in  the  whole  kingdom." 

He  married  Annabella  Drummond,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Drumniond.  She  died  in  1101.  He  had  three  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

Jaivies  Stewaet,  third  son  of  Robert  and  Annabella  (Drum- 
mond) Stewart,  was  born  in  Dunfermline  in  1394.  After  the 
death  of  his  brother  David,  duke  of  Rothesay,  in  March  1402, 
by  reason  of  the  anxiety  of  his  parents  lest  he  might  fall  victim 
to  the  animosity  of  his  uncle  Albany  and  other  nobles,  he  was 
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placed  ^vitll  Bishop  Henry  AX'ardlaw  at  St.  Aiuh-eAv's  to  he  cared 
for  and  to  i>e  educated.  Two  years  Later  it  was  detej-iniijed  to 
send  him  to  France  for  gvreater  seenrity,  hut  on  the  way  tliither 
he  w^as  captnred  by  an  English  man-of-war  and  w^ith  his  com- 
panions tjikeu  to  London  wliei'e  he  was  first  imprisoned  in  the 
tow^er.  During  the  subsequent  nineteen  years  he  lived  in  exile 
in  England  under  more  or  less  restraint,  part  of  the  time  in 
prison,  and  again  enjoying  considerable  freedom  at  the  courts 
of  King  H(niry  IV,  and  Jving  Henry  V.,  and  in  the  castles  of 
English  favorites  of  those  kings.  He  was  a  man  of  pronounced 
literary  taste  and  a  writer  of  much  merit.  Several  of  his  poetical 
works  rank  among  the  masterpieces  of  that  period  of  English 
literature.  The  "Kingis  .()uair"  tells  in  part  his  life  story 
and  a  melancholy  tinge  pervades  it. 

^^ Bewailing  in  my  chamber  thus  allone, 
Despeired  of  all  joye  and  remedy e ; 

Fortirit  of  my  thought  and  wo  begone, 
And  to  the  w-yndow  gan  I  w^alk  in  hye, 
To  see  the  world  and  folk  y^  w^ent  forbye, 

As  for  the  tjiae  though  I  of  mirthis  fude 

My^  have  no  more,  to  luke  it  did  me  gude."^^ 

When  he  came  to  manhood  he  met  ^vith  much  favor  from  King 
Henry  V.,  and  accompanied  that  monarch  on  many  military 
expeditions.  He  w^as  present  wnth  King  Henry  at  the  siege  of 
Melun  when  the  army  of  France  with  its  Scottish  snjoporters  was 
defeated  after  a  four  months'  engagement.  Thereafter  he  re- 
mained in  France  several  years,  but  upon  the  death  of  Iviug 
Henry  he  returned  to  England.  "When  the  treaty  was  arranged 
between  England  and  Scotland,  in  1423,  he  was  released  upon 
pa^anent  of  ransom  and  the  agreement  of  other  minor  condi- 
tions. Before  his  return  to  Scotland  he  married,  in  February 
1423-4,  Joanna  Beaufort,  daughter  of  John  Beanfort,  the  first 
earl  of  Somerset,  and  granddaughter  of  John  Plantagenet  of 
Gaunt.  On  May  21  of  the  same  year  he  was  crowned  king  of 
Scotland  as  James  L,  at  Scone. 

As  soon  as  he  was  seated  npon  the  throne  he  manifested  great 
personal  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  and  entered 

6.     "The  Kingis  Quaire,"  by  King  James  T.,  Canto  II. 
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ii]u)ii  a  policy  of  inaugurating  now  legislation,  a  course  that  he 
consistently  follovred  thronghont  his  entire  lite.  Very  early  in 
his  reign  he  was  drawn  into  a  contest  with  the  iiobles  of  Scotland 
who  were  principally  led  by  Douglas,  Dunbar,  and  Lennox ;  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  nobles  were  engaged  in  oppositioji  to  the 
crown  and  eventually  a  rebellion  broke  out  led  by  James  of 
Albany  and  others.  This  uprising  was  suppressed  and  several 
of  the  leaders  vrerc  hanged,  but  the  movement  of  the  nobles 
against  the  royal  house  was  never  fully  overcome.  Throughout 
his  reign  the  Albany  malcontents  were  in  constant  opposition 
and  the  King  was  never  able  to  abandon  the  policy  of  trying  to 
destroy  the  power  of  those  great  nobles.  Toward  the  end  of  his 
life  strained  relations  with  England  promised  to  bring  about 
another  war  between  the  two  countries  and  this  added  to  his 
troubles.  He  was  a  monarch  of  much  ability,  ruling  under  the 
most  discouraging  conditions,  but  still  accomplishing  a  great 
deal  for  his  beloved  Scotland.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that 
^Svhile  the  nation  mxade  his  predecessors  kings  he  made  Scot- 
land a  nation.'^ 

He  died  February  20,  1437,  being  assassinated  by  Sir  Eobert 
Graham.  The  story  is  told  that  in  the  previous  December  he 
journeyed  to  Perth  to  keep  Christmas. 

'^As  he  was  about  to  cross  the  Forth  a  Highland  woman 
shouted  'An  ye  pass  this  water  ye  shall  never  return  again 
alive.'  He  took  up  his  residence  in  the  cloister  of  the  Black 
Friars  of  Perth.  AYhile  playing  a  game  of  chess  with  a  knight 
nicknamed  the  King  of  Love  James  referring  to  a  prophecy  that 
a  king  should  die  that  year  said  to  his  opponent,  'There  are  no 
kings  in  Scotland  but  you  and  I.  I  shall  take  good  care  of 
myself  and  I  counsel  you  to  do  the  same.'  A  favorite  squire 
told  James  he  had  dreamt  that  Sir  Robert  Graham  would  slay 
the  king  and  for  this  he  was  rebuked  by  the  Earl  of  Orkney. 
James  himself  had  a  dream  of  a  cruel  serpent  and  horrible  toad 
attacking  him  in  his  chamber. ' ' 

Finally  these  prophecies  and  dreams  were  realized  in  his 
assassination.  By  the  marriages  of  his  children  he  strengthened 
the  royal  house  and  the  Scottish  kingdom  by  powerful  home 
and  foreign  alliances.  Margaret  Stewart  married  Louis,  the 
dauphin  of  France,  who  afterwards  became  King  Louis  XL  of 
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France.  Elizabeth,  or  Isabel,  Stewart  married  Francis,  comt 
of  Montfoj't  and  duke  of  Bretagne.  Joan,  or  Janet,  Stev/art 
married  James  Douglas,  lord  Dalkeith.  Mary  Stewart  married 
Wolfram  van  Borselen,  lord  of  Camp-Vere  in  Zealand,  who  by 
his  wife  ^vas  earl  of  Buchan  in  Scotland.  Annabella  Stewart 
married  George  Gordon,  the  second  earl  of  Huntley.  Eleanor 
Stewart  married  the  archduke  Sigismund  of  Austria. 

James  Stewart,  Duke  of  Rothesay,  son  of  Robert  and  Joanna 
(Beaufort)  Stewart  %^'as  bojii  October  16,  1430.  Only  seven 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  in  1437,  he  vras 
crowned  at  Scone  in  March  of  that  year.  A  regency  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  young  prince  was  retained  in  the  custody  of  his 
queen  mother.  Civil  war  between  the  rival  nobles  broke  out  and 
continued  during  the  lifetime  of  this  monarch  as  it  had  in  the  life- 
time of  his  parent.  When  he  became  of  age  and  assumed  the 
throne  and  with  it  the  authority,  he  was  drawn  into  the  conten- 
tions between  the  nobles,  and,  as  his  father  had  done,  continued 
in  opx^osition  to  the  great  leaders  of  the  nobles'  party.  Person- 
ally he  killed  Lord  Douglas  and  followed  up  that  deed  by  a 
campaign  in  1453-55  against  the  Douglas  supporters.  A  war 
with  England  also  demanded  his  attention,  without  which  at 
that  time  no  Scottish  king  could  fairly  consider  himself  to  be 
ruling.  In.  this  war  he  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Roxbury  and 
there  was  killed  accidentally  August  3,  1460. 

As  a  monarch  he  was  vigorous,  politic,  and  successful.  Sin- 
cerely devoted  to  his  jijeople  and  desirous  of  raising  Scotland  to 
power  as  a  nation,  and  of  improving  its  domestic  condition,  he 
was  naturally  popular  with  the  commons,  but  like  his  predeces- 
sors and  those  who  followed  him  failed  to  win  the  approval  and 
support  of  the  noble  class.  He  married  in  1449  Mary  Gelder- 
land,  daughter  of  Arnold,  duke  of  Gelderland.  By  this  marriage 
he  strengthened  the  relations  between  Scotland  and  Flanders. 

James  Stewart,  son  of  James  and  Mary  (Gelderland)  Stew- 
art, was  born  July  10,  1451.  In  his  minority  the  nobles,  still  strug- 
gling against  their  inevitable  downfall  as  a  concentrated  polit- 
ical power,  tried  to  usur])  authority  but  were  not  at  all  success- 
ful. In  the  exigency  King  James  III.,  who  had  been  crowned  at 
the  Abbey  Kelso  on  the  death  of  his  father,  took  actual  control 
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of  affairs  in  14G0  when  he  was  only  eigliteen  ^'ears  of  age.  At 
that  time  he  had  just  heen  married  and  his  bride  was  twelve 
years  old,  the  Princess  Margai-et,  daughter  of  King  Cliristian 
I.  of  Denmark.  The  first  part  of  his  reign  was  very  fortunate 
since  Scotland  was  quiet  at  home  and  enjoyed  peace  abroad. 
] Presently,  however,  came  the  inevitable  war  with  England,  while 
ihe  brother  of  the  King,  the  duke  of  Albany,  rose  against  him 
and  secured  the  support  of  King  Edward  lY.  of  England. 

For  a  time  James  was  successful  against  this  movement  of 
the  nobles,  but  at  Sauchie  in  1488  his  army  was  defeatcvd  and  he 
was  driven  despairingly  from  the  field.  The  circimistances  of 
his  death  as  related  by  the  historians  of  the  ]3eriod  were  touch- 
ing, but  reflect  little  upon  his  courage.  Escaping  from  the  field 
of  disaster  he  imprudently  revealed  his  identity  to  a  woman  who 
was  drawing  water  at  a  well  by  mournfully  telling  her,  "I  was 
your  king  this  morning.^'  According  to  the  traditional  story 
the  woman  thereupon  called  for  a  priest,  and  a  soldiei-  of  the 
victorious  army  who  happened  to  be  near  by  assumed  that 
character.  Yvhen  asked  by  the  fallen  monarch  to  shrive  him 
the  soldier  replied  that  he  would  give  him  short  shrift  and 
promptly  dispatched  him  with  his  sword. 

James  Stewart,  son  of  James  and  Margaret  Stewart,  was 
born  March  18,  1472-3.  After  the  fatal  battle  of  Sauchie  he  was 
crowned  as  King  James  IV.,  and  his  troubles  began  at  once  at 
hoine  and  abroad.  Some  of  the  noble  leaders  who  had  been  in 
revolt'  during  the  reign  of  his  father  were  now  restored  to  power, 
but  the  yjlottings  that  had  been  going  on  for  generations  preced- 
ing still  continued,  and  King  James  found  great  difficulty  in 
meeting  them  and  keeping  his  kingdom  quiet.  At  times  he  was 
courted  by  princes  on  friendly  terms  with  his  father-in-law, 
blessed  by  the  pope,  and  at  peace  with  his  subjects.  Again  he 
was  at  odds  with  all  parties  and  nearly  all  personages.  In  1513 
he  was  obliged  to  go  to  war  again  with  England  and  was  killed 
at  Flodden. 

The  story  goes  that  at  the  time  of  this  battle,  before  leaving 
Linlithgow,  he  had  been  warned  against  the  war  by  an  appari- 
tion. A  version  of  this  tale  given  by  Pittscottie  was  the  basis 
of  Scott's  ^^Marmion."    Therein  is  related  how  a  bald-headed 
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old  man  in  blue  with  brotikins  on  his  foci  and  bolted  with  a  linen 
girdle  vSuddenly  appeared  at  the  king's  desk  where  he  pj'ayed 
and  prophesied  the  defeat  aad  death  that  soon  followed.  James 
married,  in  1503,  Margaret  Tudor,  eldest  daughter  of  King 
Henry  VII.  of  England.  Ont  of  this  alliance  grew  the  right  of 
the  Stewarts  to  the  throne  of  England,  which  was  successfully 
asserted  three  generations  later  when  King  James  VI.  of  Scot- 
land, great-grandson  of  King  James  IV.,  became  King  James 
I.  of  England. 

James  Stewart,  only  son  of  James  and  Margaret  (Tudor) 
Stewart,  was  born  April  15,  1512.  He  was  crowned  at  Scone  in 
1513  as  King  James  V.  Throughout  his  reign  he  was  the  victim 
of  the  evils  of  a  regency  and  the  ambitions  of  the  nobles,  and 
was  no  more  able  to  contend  successfully  against  them  than 
had  been  the  kings  of  his  household  who  had  r3receded  him.  The 
marriage  of  the  queen  mother  to  Archibald  Douglas,  lord  Angus, 
alienated  the  son  from  his  maternal  jiarent,  and  before  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  plunged  into  the  midst  of  affairs  and 
made  war  the  pursuit  of  his  life.  He  had  varying  success 
against  the  Douglas  party,  but  was  always  in  the  midst  of  con- 
spiracies, mostly  to  his  disadvantage,  and  he  had  also  continu- 
ally to  contend  against  border  raids  with  which  the  English 
vexed  the  country  throughout  his  reign.  His  army  was  over- 
thrown by  the  English  at  Solway,  November  25,  1542,  in  more 
disastrous  defeat  even  than  that  of  Flodden,  and  the  king  died 
in  Falkland,  December  16  following. 

James  married,  first,  in  1537,  Madelene,  daughter  of  Francis 
I.,  king  of  France.  His  queen  was  an  exceedingly  attractive 
young  woman,  and  it  is  said  of  her  that  '^her  fragile  beauty  won 
all  hearts  in  Scotland."  AVhen  she  died  in  July,  1537,  only  a 
few  months  after  her  marriage,  there  was  general  and  sincere 
mourning  for  her.  James  married,  second,  in  1538,  Mary  of 
Guise,  daughter  of  Claude  de  Lorraine,  duke  of  Guise,  and  widow 
of  the  duke  de  Longueville. 

Mary  Stewart,  daughter  of  James  Stewart  by  his  wife  Mary 
of  Guise,  was  born  December  8,  1542,  and  was  a  mere  infant 
when  the  death  of  her  father  made  her  the  queen.  Her  history 
as  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  has  become  a  household  v»^ord  in  Eng- 
lish speaking  lands,  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.    By  the 
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order  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  she  Avas  beheaded  at  Fotli- 
eringay  Castle,  February  8,  1586,  after  a  life  full  of  iinhappiness. 
She  married,  first,  in  1558,  Francis,  the  dauphin  of  Prance,  after- 
wards King  Francis  II. ;  second,  in  1566,  Henry  Stewart,  lord 
Darnley,  eldest  son  of  ^klatthew,  fourth  earl  of  Lennox,  heir-male 
of  the  Stewarts ;  third,  in  1567,  James  Hepburn,  earl  of  Bothwell. 
James  Stewart,  son  of  I\[ary,  Queen  of  Scots,  by  her  husband, 
Heury  Ste^wart,  lord  Da]  nley,  was  born  June  19,  1566.  When  his 
mother  was  forced  to  resign  the  crown  at  the  thiie  when  the 
young  prince  was  but  a  year  old,  he  was  declared  king  with  the 
title  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  being  crowned  at  Stirling,  July 
29,  1567.  Upon  the  demise  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  in 
1603  he  received  the  sceptre  of  England  in  addition  to  that  of 
Scotland,  ascending  to  the  throne  of  the  United  Kingdom  as 
King  James  I.  During  the  minority  of  the  king  there  was  the 
usual  regency  of  the  nobles  marked  by  the  inevitable  rivalry  for 
power  between  the  prominent  men  of  the  day,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  civil  war.  The  struggle  between  the  nobles,  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  commonalty  that  had  vrracked  Scotland 
during  the  entire  Stewart  regime  assumed  more  virulence  than 
ever  before  and  practically  reached  its  culmination  during  his 
reign.  The  nobles  were  still  bent  upon  exercising  their  old 
feudal  powers  which  had  been  gradually  passing  away  from 
them  for  generations,  while  opposed  to  them  was  the  popular 
party  composed  of  the  middle  class  that  had  been  steadily  grow- 
ing in  numbers,  in  strength  and  in  influence  until  it  had  attained 
to  a  position  where  it  was  a  factor  that  had  to  be  seriously 
reckoned  with.  This  middle  class  was  largely  Presbyterian  in 
religious  affiliation,  while  the  nobles  were  quite  as  completely 
adherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  King  James,  favor- 
ing Protestantism,  was  alienated  from  his  mother  who  disin- 
herited him,  and  the  struggle  between  Protestantism  and  Cathol- 
icism became  particularly  violent  as  every  student  of  history 
will  readily  recall.  With  the  accession  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland 
to  the  throne  of  England  as  King  James  I.,  ceased  the  history 
of  the  Stewarts  as  the  royal  line  of  Scotland  exclusively. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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BY   BRIGIIAM    H.    EOBEilTvS 

T  was  natural  that  the  series  of  articles  wliicli  Mr.  Theodore 
Schroeder  has  contributed  to  this  magazine  upon  various 
phases  of  Mormonism  should  excite  a  considerable  interest 
among  readers  everywhere,  and  especially  among  those  who 
are  believers  in  the  religious  principles  which  Mr.  Schroeder  has 
unspairingly  criticised.  The  result  has  been  to  call  forth  a  de- 
fence of  Mormonism  and  many  criticisms  of  lSh\  Schroeder  and 
the  attitude  which  he  has  assumed  towards  the  Mormon  Church. 
These  criticisms  have  come  from  several  sources  and  in  particu- 
lar they  seem  to  have  moved  official  Mormondom  to  desire  to 
present  the  subject  from  the  point  of  wiew  of  that  Church. 

A  series  of  several  controversial  articles  treating  this  sub- 
ject has  been  written  for  the  American  Historical  Magazine, 
and  the  publication  of  them  will  begin  in  the  September  num- 
ber. This  series  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Brigham  H.  Roberts, 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  who  is  a  member  of  the  First  Council  of  Seven- 
ties of  the  Mormon  Church.  j\ir.  Roberts  takes  upMr.  Schroeder 's 
presentation  of  the  subject  in  careful  detail  and  attacks  him 
from  every  point  of  criticism  and  argument.  The  papers  of  Mr. 
Roberts  derive  special  interest  and  importance  form  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  work  of  a  leading  member  of  the  church,  and 
are,  therefore,  in  substance,  official  in  character.  They  will  be 
accepted,  as  they  are  undoubtedly  intended,  as  the  answer  to 
the  Mormon  Church  to  the  present  day  criticism  of  those  who 
antagonize  it.  In  that  respect  they  constitute  an  exceedingly 
valuable  contribution  to  contemporaneous  historical  literature 
and  should  attract  widespread  attention,  both  among  those  Avho 
are  opponents  of  the  Mormon  Church,  and  those  who  are  its 
supporters. 
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BY  THEODORE  SCHKOEDER 
II 

Y   February,    1852,    the   sale    of   intoxicants   had   be- 
come   so    important    a    factor    in    the    social    life    of 
^i  this     exclusively     Mormon    community,     as,     in     the 

iL_-^^  opinion  of  the  legislature,  to  make  it  necessary  for 
public  protection  to  create  the  office  of  territorial  inspector 
of  spirituous  liquors,  and  to  provide  a  penalt}'-  of  $500 
for  the  sale  of  uninspected  intoxicant.^^  Later,  in  the  same 
legislative  session,  this  was  supplemented  by  another  act,  pre- 
scribing a  maximum  penalty  of  $500  and  one  year's  imprison- 
ment for  the  fraudulent  adulteration  of  ^'any  wine,  spirituous 
or  malt  liquors,  or  other  liquors"  with  the  intention  of  selling 
the  same.  Herewith,  also,  came  the  first  restriction  upon  the 
drunkard,  by  a  Jaw  w^hich  prescribed  the  maximum  sum  of  ten 
dollars,  as  a  penalty  for  becoming  ^^  publicly  intoxicated,  so  as 
to  endanger  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  community.  "^^  The  ex- 
istence of  the  saloon,  at  this  early  date,  is  not  wholly  a  matter 
of  inference  from  this  legislation,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown, 
and  as  appears  from  Bancroft's  ^'Plistory  of  Utah,"  said  to 
have  been  written  by  the  I\Iormon  church  historian,  Franklin  D. 
Richard,  which  speaks  of  the  existence  of  the  saloon  in  1854. 

In  January  of  1869,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing 
county  commississioners  to  license  liquor  manufacturing  and 
sale  outside  of  cities,  upon  any  terms  they  saw  fit.^^  In  the 
meantime,  a  gentile  governor,  had,  by  the  help  of  Federal 
troo^DS,  been  forced  upon  rebellious  Utah,  and  therefore  Brig- 
ham  Young  was  no  longer  interested  in  maintaining  the  guber- 
natorial monox)oly,  granted  by  former  legislative  act.  He  could 
control  county  officers,  easier  than  a  gentile  governor. 

The  charter  of  Salt  Lake  City,  which  was  a  model  for  nearly 
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all  other  Utah  cities,  aiitliorizetl  flie  niiuiieipal  autliorities  ^4o 
tax,  restrain,  prohibit,  and  siip])re.ss  tipi)ling  lionses,  dram 
shops,  gaming  houses,  bawdy  and  other  disorderly  houses. ''^^^ 
This  extraordinary  power  to  tax,  vrithin  cities,  bawdy  and  oth- 
er disorderly  houses,  will  hardly  con^4nce  outsiders,  of  the  su- 
perior moral  sensativeness  of  the  Mormon  conscience.  This 
part  of  the  powers  of  city  governments  was  repealed  in  1868,^^ 
that  being  the  time  w^hen  the  advance  guard  of  gentiles  was 
coming  in,  through  the  building  of  the  Pacific  Kaiiroad. 

In  1882,  the  legislature  passed  the  first  important  license 
law,  authorizing  counties  and  cities  to  license  the  traffic  at  not 
less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $1,200  per  year.  The  licensee  was 
required  to  give  a  bond,  guaranteeing  a  compliance  with  the 
law,  which  prohibited  Sunday  liquor  traffic,  and  the  sale  or  gift 
of  intoxicants  to  Indians,  minors,  idiots  or  employees,  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  without  consent  of  parent,  guardian  or 
emi")loyer.  A  married  woman  could  sue  on  the  bond,  for  '^all 
damages  sustained  by  herself  and  children,  or  either  on.  account 
of  such  [prohibited]  traffic.^'  The  law  also  i^rovided,  that  no 
suit  could  be  maintained  for  liquor  bills,  when  sold  in  quantities 
less,  than  five  gallons.^*^  This  is  really  the  first  thing  approxi- 
mating legislative  restrictions  upon,  the  liquor  traffic  in  Utah 
and  it  is  an  interesting  historical  coincident,  as  showing  the  gen- 
tile increase,  that  this  was  preceded  a  few  years,  by  the  election 
of  the  first  non-Atormon  legislator  in  Utah.  With  some  modifi- 
cation and  additional  restrictions,  this  license  law  is  still  in 
force.  As  it  now  exists,  the  law  is  not  materially  unlike  the  li- 
cense laws  of  other  states. ^^ 

Having  studied  the  history  of  Mormon  legislation  oil  the  li- 
quor problem,  we  may  profitably  inquire  into  the  practice  under 
that  legislation.  The  Salt  Lake  City  records  are  not  very 
complete,  but  enough  can  be  gleaned  from  them,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  boast  of  superior  temperance  sentiment  by 
Mormons  is  warranted.^^ 

The  city  council,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  was  organized  January 
11,  1851.  In  June  of  the  same  year,  an  ordinance  was  passed, 
providing  that  all  liquors,  which  should  be  brought  there  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  "such  physician  or  physicians,  as  may 
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be  appoiuted  by  the  city  council,"  and  Jeter  Clinlou,  a  good 
saint,  was  cliosen  to  dispose  of  all  liquor  i'or  niedieinal  pur- 
poses. On  August  4,  1851,  tiiis  ordinance,  not  Laving  ))roven 
satisfactory,  was  repealed.  In  March,  1852,  a  more  liberal  ordi- 
nance was  adopted.  On  September  15,  1852,  so  the  city  records 
disclose,  the  right  to  sell  beer  and  ale  was  granted  to  AVm.  Hen- 
nefer.  It  seems  that  at  or  before  this  time,  a  brewery  had  been 
established  in  Salt  Lake  City,  because  on  December  10,  1852, 
Jeter  Clinton,  the  city  quarantine  physician,  rejoorted  that  he 
had  visited  the  brewery,  and  was  shocked  to  find  swearing,  and 
^^a  species  of  game"  being  x^hwed  there.  The  owner  of  the 
brewery  was  cited  before  the  council  and  reprimanded,  plead- 
ing in  extenuation,  that  he.  received  $4,000  per  annimi  at  his 
brewery,  largely  from  immigrants,  and  that  he  spent  this  income, 
in  the  city,  to  the  great  advantage  of  its  inhabitants. 

On  December  17,  1852,  an  ordinance,  regulating  the  liquor 
traffic,  was  passed,  but  its  context  cannot  be  found,  either  in  the 
original  minutes  of  the  council  proceedings,  or  the  published 
ordinances.  A  distillery  was  also  established,  prior  to  this 
tin:ie,  since  the  council  minutes  show,  that  on  Decemher  24, 
1852,  P.  W.  Dobson  asked  permission  to  continue  his  distillery. 
On  February,  1853,  the  city  council  prohibited  the  operation  of 
distilleries  after  April  1.  This  seems  to  have  incensed  Brig- 
ham  Young,  because  it  was  an  infringement  upon  his  preroga- 
tives by  virtue  of  the  territorial  statute  hereinabove  quoted, 
which  gave  him  an  exclusive  right  to  license  distilleries.  Young 
presented  his  case  to  the  council,  which  unanimously  voted  that 
they  had  infringed  upon  his  vested  rights,  and  repealed  all  or- 
dinances for  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  intoxicants. 

For  some  time,  at  nearly  every  session  of  the  council,  there 
were  presented,  petitions  praying  for  distillery,  or  saloon  li- 
cense. To  Elder  Jeter  Clinton,  on  July  1,  1853,  for  $50  per  an- 
num, a  license  was  granted  to  sell  liquors  at  his  residence,  and 
on  the  same  day,  nine  other  petitions  for  licenses,  were  pre- 
sented. July  9,  1853,  three  more  were  added.  These  petitions 
for  licenses  were  granted  for  fees  of  from  $15  to  $25  per  annum. 
Jeter  Clinton  was  at  once  a  good  saint,  quarantine  physician 
and  member  of  the  city  council,  as  well  as  saloon  keeper,  yet, 
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on  December  IG,  ISoo,  his  license  was  revoked,  riccording  to  the 
record,  because  "of  the  disordered  conduct  of  the  lionse."  Hovr- 
ever,  Jeter  was  iufinential  in  the  ''council  of  the  lord,"  and  on 
July  29,  1854,  received  another  liquor  license,  good  for  one  year. 
John  Mellon,  anotlier  good  saint,  on  duly  29,  1854,  asked  a  re- 
newal of  his  license.  His  application  was  opposed  by  the 
charge,  that  he  was  in  tlie  liabit  of  selling  beer  to  children.  On 
August  12,  the  petition  was  granted,  the  brother  having  in  the 
meantime,  "made  satisfaction  to  the  council."  On  August  26, 
1854,  among  the  four  petitioners  whom  that  day  received  a 
liquor  license,  was  Robert  Campbell,  for  many  years  Mormon 
city  recorder. 

On  July  20,  1855,  the  city  council  discussed  an  ordinance  de- 
claring distilleries,  breweries,  liquor  and  beer  shops  a  nuisance. 
The  discussion  involved  the  repeal  of  the  ordinance  of  1854,  and 
the  circumstances  of  its  passage  were  explained  by  councilman 
Richards  in  these  words:  "There  was  enough  to  disturb  and 
annoy  the  peace  of  societj'  last  season,  when  grog  shops  and 
beer  shops  were  ever^wrhere  open  to  the  public."  The  ordi- 
nance of  1854  was  not  repealed,  but  discretionary  power  to  reg- 
ulate the  sale  of  liquors  was  given  to  the  mayor.  In  1857,  still 
long  before  the  advent  of  the  gentile,  and  when  Brigham  Young, 
together  with  his  minions,  were  in  absolute  control  of  every- 
thing in  Utah,  the  saloon  was  so  conspicuous  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
that  Brigham  Young  designated  its  principal  thorough-fare  as 
"Whiskey  Street "^^  and  an  apostle  admitted  the  existence  of  a 
few  drunkards.^^ 

On  September  3,  1858,  the  Salt  Lake  House  asked  permission 
to  run  a  bar,  which  permission  was  granted,  in  spite  of  the 
fact,  that  councilman  Richards  stated,  that  the  house  had  been 
a  scene  of  drunkenness  and  rioting.  During  the  spring  of  this 
year,  Albert  Sidney  Johnson  and  his  army  entered  Utah,  to 
suppress  the  Utah  Rebellion. 

The  following  year,  (1859)  Horace  Greely  visited  Utah.  Dur- 
ing his  short  stay,  he  found  almost  everything  farvorable  to  the 
Mormons,  but  records  that  during  the  previous  year  more  than 
10,000  barrels  of  whiskey  alone,  had  been  sold  in  one  city.  With 
his  usual  generosity  towards  the  Mormons,  Greely  credits  Fed- 
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eral  troops,  located  at  Camp  P'loyd,  forty  miles  distant  by  wag- 
on  road,  with  having  consumed  half.  Tie  reports  the  price  at 
eight  dollars  per  gallon,  and  the  total  consumption  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  at  two  hundred  and  lifty  thousand  dollars,  for  whiskey 
alonC^^ 

As  before  stated  Young's  monopoly  of  the  power  to  license 
was  repealed  by  the  legislature  in  1860,  and  soon  after,  a  gen- 
tile governor  was,  by  Federal  troops,  forced  upon  him ;  there- 
fore we  may  not  be  much  surprised  to  find  the  following  report 
on  the  city  books,  for  July  2nd,  1861 : 

^^To  the  Honorable,  the  Mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
^^Your  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  would  report,  that 
they  visited  several  distilleries  in  and  near  the  City,  and  would 
most  respectfully  recommend  that  the  City  Council  purchase  or 
rent  the  distillery  erected  by  Brigham  Young,  near  the  mouth 
of  Parley's  Canon,  and  put  the  same  in  immediate  operation, 
employing  such  person  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to  manu- 
facture a  sufficient  quantity  to  answer  the  public  demand;  con- 
trolling the  sale  of  same,  and  that  the  profits  accruing  there- 
from, be  paid  into  the  City  Treasurer.  (Signed.) 

Aldp:e]man    Clinton 
Alderman   Sheets 
Councilman   Felt." 

The  report  was  adopted  and  the  Mayor  instructed  to  execute 
its  suggestions.  On  November  26,  1861,  another  special  com- 
mittee made  a  report  to  the  mayor  and  council  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  on  a  city  saloon  and  bar-keeper,  which  in  part  reads  as 
follows : 

/'That  the  location  occupied  by  N.  H.  Felt  [a  good  saint]  is 
suitable;  that  the  liquor  be  sold  at  $2.50  per  gallon,  that  while 
the  liquor  be  sold  exclusiely  by  your  agents,  that  you  connect 
therewith  a  commission  business  for  the  sale  and  exchange  of 
all  home  manufactured  articles." 

Alany  old-timers,  still  remember  the  old  city  liquor  store, 
near  Second  South  and  Main  Streets,  with  the  all-seeing  eye 
and  '^ Holiness  to  the  Lord"  over  the  lintels  of  the  door.  It 
was  not  infrequent,  in  those  good  old  days,  before  the  gentile 
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came  in  force,  to  see  men  ami  women  eouie  in  frojn  the  country, 
buy  '^straight"  alcohol  and  drink  it  witli  a  little  dilrdion.^^^ 
Notwithstanding  the  city  linving  engaged  in  the  liqnor  Inisiness, 
the  conncil,  on  Angnst  11,  1S65,  granted  Brigham  Yoimg  a  li- 
cense to  distill  brandy  froLn  peaches.  On  the  same  date.  Brig- 
ham  Yonng  and  George  Q.  Cannon,  addressed  the  city  conncil 
upon  the  liqnor  qnestion.  Bri£>-hani  Yonng,  the  '^living  oracle 
of  God'' said: 

''This  community  needs  vinegar  and  will  require  spirituous 
liquors  for  washing  and  for  health,  and  it  will  be  right  and 
proper  for  the  city  to  continue  its  sale,  as  it  has  done  and  make 
a  profit." 

For  some  years  after,  this  Mormon  city  ran  a  distillery,  a  bar- 
room and  a  billiard  hall,  and  the  city  council  was  occasionally 
edified  by  discussions  upon  the  relative  merits  of  different 
brands  of  whiskey,  oliered  for  sale  to  the  city.  In  spite  of  the 
competition  of  Brigham 's  peach  brandy  distillery  and  other 
dispensers,  the  city's  whiskey  earning,  during  ten  years  of  al- 
most village  existence,  v^as  $190,000.^'^  About  this  time,  the 
council  meetings  were  sometimes  opened  with  prayer  by  the 
city  saloon  keeper.  During  the  fifties  and  sixties,  Tlie  Deseret 
News,  being  the  official  organ  of  the  church,  frequently  con- 
tained advertisements  of  whiskey  sellers,  and  news  items  of 
opening  distilleries,  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  that  some  of 
the  young  people  were  fond  of  a  spree."^^  These  advertisements 
were  not  put  in  the  church  organ  to  reach  the  gentile  consumers, 
since  the  latter  were  still  too  scarce.  But  this  is  not  left  to 
doubtful  inference,  since  the  language  of  the  advertising  mat- 
ter clearly  indicates  what  class  the  advertiser  was  seeking  to 
reach.  Here  is  a  sample:  ''Conference  folks  v/ill  purchase 
their  liquors  and  mild  drinks  from  Sangio  Wilson.  "^^ 

But  there  is  still  better  evidence  that  the  saints  and  not  out- 
siders were  the  principal  consumers  of  this  fire  water.  The  ac- 
counts of  the  city  liciuor  store,  reveal  strange  things.  It  ap- 
pears therefrom,  that  on  election  and  holy  days,  the  city  seems 
in  its  corporate  capacity,  to  have  furnished  intoxicants  in  aid  of 
the  jollification.     According  to  the  books,  at  least  $685.35  was 
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thus  expeiidod.  On  July  4,  1S71,  tliere  is  a  charge  of  $12.90  for 
bread  and  pie,  and  $152.10  for  liquors. 

High  church  dignitaries,  seem  to  have  been  among  the  pa- 
trons of  the  city  liquor  store.  In  the  account  kept  between  it 
and  Brigham  Young,  ^'the  lion  of  the  LorcP'  there  are  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-live  different  charges  for  liquor  l)etween  1862 
and  1872,  aggregating  $9,316.66,  or  an  average  of  $846.97  per 
annimi,  or  $2.30  per  day,  including  Sunday,  but  of  course  Brig- 
ham  had  a  large  family  to  supply.  While  elder  Feremorz  Lit- 
tle, was  mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City,  (1876  to  1882)  the  church  or- 
gan made  a  parade  of  the  number  of  saloons  that  were  kept  by 
the  gentiles.  Upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Little,  the  Mormon  mayor, 
took  occasion  one  night,  before  a  congregation  of  his  people,  to 
say,  that  if  none  but  gentiles  drank  the  liquor  in  all  those  sa- 
loons, judging  by  the  amount  of  license  which  they  paid,  these 
gentiles  would  have  to  drink  daily  an  average  of  some  ten  gal- 
lons apieee.^'^ 

How  many  distilleries  existed  in  Utah,  prior  to  1862,  cannot 
be  ascertained,  though  we  know  there  was  no  scarcit}^.  The 
revenue  collector's  record  shows,  that  between  1862,  when  the 
internal  revenue  system  went  into  effect,  and  Decem1)er,  1869, 
the  advent  of  the  railroad  and  the  gentile,  there  were  started  in 
Utah,  thirty-seven  distilleries,  all  owned  by  Mormons  and  Brig- 
ham  Young  among  them.  No  distillery  has  been  operated  in 
Utah,  since  1870.  Three  of  these  distilleries,  were  oi^erated  by 
the  cities  of  Salt  Lake,  Prove  and  St.  George,  resxjectively,  all 
municipalities  whose  officers  were  exclusively  Mormon.  Not 
one  distillery"  was  owned  by  a  gentile.  Salt  Lake  City  evaded 
the  payment  of  its  internal  revenue  on  the  liquors  manufac- 
tured by  it,  until  0.  J.  Hollister,  internal  revenue  collector, 
prosecuted  a  claim  against  it,  for  $30,000,  which  was  compro- 
mised August  14,  1877,  by  the  payment  of  $12,051.75.^^  A  few 
municipalities  in  Utah,  have  prohibited  the  sale  of  intoxicants. 
In  all  these,  however,  it  was  easily  possible,  in  drug  stores  and 
groceries,  to  obtain  all  the  intoxicants  desired.  It  is  believed 
that  now,  the  very  great  preponderance  of  Mormon  public  sen- 
timent, is  against  prohibition  and  in  favor  of  license  and  regu- 
lation. 
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As  late  as  1900  \\iien  the  looa^t  was  stilj  being  repeated,  that 
in  purely  Mormon  communities,  no  saloons  exist,  high  church- 
men profited  by  the  traffic,  and  some  of  the  lowly,  still  enjoyed 
a  spree.  In  the  purely  ]\Iormon  settlement  of  southern  Utah, 
^' dixie  wine,"  still  enabled  many  a  brother  to  enjoy  a  quiet 
drunk.  Occasionally,  at  a  country  dance,  held,  it  may  be,  in  the 
meeting  house  or  school  house,  which  dance  is  almost  certain  to 
be  opened  and  closed  by  prayer,  a  jug  of  whiskey,  perhaps  even 
from  a  little  illicit  still,  ])layed  an  important  part  in  the  jollifica- 
tion. Information  comes,  that  during  the  year  1901,  a  single 
bishop  manufactured  600  gallons  of  ''dixie  wine,"  and  that  an 
apostle  is  doing  a  thriving  business,  selling  whiskey  as  a  bev- 
erage, over  a  drug  counter. 

It  has  occurred  that  wayward  young  men,  who  were  sent  on  a 
mission,  to  repair  their  faith  in  Mormonism,  have  celebrated 
their  departure  with  a  debauch.  On  one  such  occasion,  in  recent 
years,  the  son  of  a  most  prominent  saint  in  a  drunken  carouse 
performed  a  mock  baptism  on  his  missionary  partner,  in  which 
with  the  usual  baptismal  formula,  he  emptied  a  bottle  of  beer 
over  the  head  of  his  companion. 

The  Brigham  Young  Trust  Company,  with  its  apostolic  direc- 
tors, a  few  years  ago  was,  and  still  is  drawing  rent  from  several 
saloons.  The  Saltair  Beach  Company,  controlled  in  1902  by  apos- 
tles, and  a  majority  of  its  stock  held  by  Lorenzo  Snow,  ''Pro- 
phet of  God"  as  trustee  for  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints,  for  several  years  prior  to  1902,  rented  bar  priv- 
ileges at  its  lake  pavilion,  and  permitted  Sunday  whiskey  sell- 
ing and  gambling  devices  to  flourish  there.  It  has  also  trans- 
pired that  very  wild  orgies  were  indulged  in,  such  as  would  rival 
a  bowery  dance.'"^ 

The  christian  ministers  of  Salt  Lake  City,  have  endeavored 
to  remonstrate  with  the  "mouth-piece  of  God,"  upon  the  im- 
propriety of  allowing  such  unseemly  conduct  and  lawbreaking, 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  stop  it.  A  ministerial  com- 
mittee endeavored  to  interview  him,  but  without  success,  until 
about  the  close  of  the  season.  Through  the  Salt  Lake  City  Her- 
ald, the  prophet  endeavored  to  justify  his  conduct,  on  no  high- 
er authority,  than  that  others  were  also  guilt}".^'^ 
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Zion's  Co-operative  ."Merenntile  Institution,  ^vitll  its  ])ropliet 
president  and  apostolic  directors,  and  in  spite  of  the  ail-seeing 
eye  and  the  words  "'Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  which  adorn  the 
front  of  its  store,  for  years,  had  a  liquor  license,  in  its  drug 
department.  This  selling  of  intoxicants  as  a  beverage,  some 
years  ago  received  in  the  tabernacle,  a  pulpit  endorsement  by 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  who  soon  after  became  the  head  of  the  Mor- 
mon church.''^ 

The  foregoing  recital  of  facts  is  made  partly  u})on  the  author- 
it}^  of  those  Mormons  who  were  church  members,  when  they  saw 
what  they  recorded,  -but  mainly  upon  public  or  other  record- 
evidence  of  publications,  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
stockholder  in  the  Saltair  Beach  bathing  resort,  v/here  for  a 
Mormon  leaders.  These  recitals,  established  as  a  fact,  that  the 
Mormon  people  are  no  more  abstemious  in  relation  to  intoxi- 
cants, than  are  other  people  as  a  class.  The  evidence  of  it  lies 
in  their  legislation,  in  relation  to  the  liquor  traflic;  their  prac- 
tices under  that  legislation;  the  record  of  their  distillery  pro- 
ducts, and  whiskey  consumption.  Further  evidence  lies  in  the 
fact  that  every  Mormon,  to  this  day,  sustains  as  the  ^  living 
oracles  of  God,"  the  prophets,  seers  and  revelators,  as  persons 
''whose  voice  is  the  voice  of  God,"  such  men  as  Joseph  Smith, 
Brigham  Young,  John  Taylor,  Wilford  Woodruff  and  Lorenzo 
Snow.  The  first  of  these  prophets  was  a  periodical  drunkard 
and  a  saloon  keeper.  The  second,  owned  and  conducted  two 
distilleries,  vended  their  products,  and  when  not  in  business, 
was  a  consumer  from  the  city  liquor  store,  alone,  to  the  extent 
of  $9,316.66,  as  shown  by  the  city's  books,  during  ten  years, 
and  a  part  of  that  time,  he  was  besides  running  a  peach-brandy 
distillery  of  his  own.  The  third  Mormon  prophet,  as  one  of  the 
leading  authorities  of  the  church,  actively  sustained  all  these 
doings  and  the  men  who  did  the  acts.  The  fourth  and  fifth,  or 
last  prophet,  each,  in  turn,  kept  himself  directly  interested 
financially  in  the  sale  of  intoxicants,  by  being  the  controlling 
handsome  consideration,  they  granted  bar  privileges,  under 
which  drunkards,  desecrated  the  Sabbath.  Both,  likewise,  in 
turn  acted  as  president  of  Zion's  Co-operative  Mercantile  Insti- 
tution, where  fire  water  was  dispensed  under  a  sign  with  the  all- 
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seeing  eye  and  tlie  words  ''Holiness  to  the  Lord"  much  to  the 
financial  advantage  of  the  xn'ophets  and  tlie  inoral  disadvantage 
of  their  sheep  followiDg.  The  experiment  of  municii3al  owner- 
ship of  saloons  seems  to  have  been  without  definite  moral  pur- 
pose, or  sociological  value. 

As  a  psychological  study,  this  recital  demonstrates  how  easy 
it  is  for  man  to  he  a  very  fanatical  adherent  to  a  religious 
organization,  and  yet  not  ha^'e  his  life  in  the  least  degree 
affected  by  those  parts  of  the  creed,  which  do  not  cater  to,  or 
which  oppjose  the  easy  gratification  of  his  physical  appetites  or 
lust  for  gold.  It  also  illustrates,  how  a  large  mass  of  people, 
of  av^erage  honesty,  though  less  than  the  average  degree  of  in- 
tellectual developnient,  can,  through  unquestioning  ignorance, 
be  led  to  believe  in  the  divine  authority  of  a  priesthood,  whose 
higher  degrees,  had  their  p)retentious  origin  in  a  temple  de- 
bauch, where  excessive  indulgence  in  consecrated  wine,  with  its 
attendant  drunken  delirium,  made  m.ystic  and  other  degene- 
rates, see  visions,  accompanied  by  extraordinary  profanity,  by 
cursings,  by  blessings  and  by  beastliness. 


(35)  "Laws  of  Utah,"  1852,  p.  160. 

(36)  "Laws  of  Utah,"  1852,  p.  89  and  "Laws  of  Utah,"  1855,  Chap.  22,  p.  i6g. 
X37)  "Compiled  Laws"  of  1866,  Qiao.  69,  95. 

(38)  Laws  of  i8;5,  Sec.  22,  p.  68. 

(39)  "Laws  of  Utah,"  1868,  Chap.  28,  p.  50. 

(40)  See  "Law^s  of  Utah,"  1882. 

(41)  "Revised  Statutes  of  Utah,"  1898,  Sec.  1242  to  1260. 

(42)  This  boast  is  often  made.     See  The  Arena,  Jime,  1899,  also  May,  1903,  p. 
452  and  elsewhere. 

(43)  7  Deseret  News,  p.  142. 

(44)  7  Deseret  Nexvs,  p.  156. 

(45)  "An  Overland  Journey,"  p.  234. 

(46)  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Ma.y  20,  1899. 

(47)  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Feb.   12,   1882. 

(48)  For  some  references  see  Kinsman,  June,  1889. 

(49)  Recopied  from  Enoch's  Advocate. 

(50)  Salt  Lake  Tribufie,  May  20,  18-89. 

(51)  Governor  Murray  in  North  American  Review,  April,  1882. 

(52)  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  May  31,   1900. 

(53)  Salt  Lake  Herald,  June,  1900. 

(54)  Official  Report,  68th  Annual  Conference,  p.  II. 
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lA^ 

Conclusion  of  Celesthal  Figures. — Elements  of  Man's  Body 
IN  TIeraldiiy  Defined.  —  Fovr  Footed  Beasts 

BY  HENBY"  WHrTTE]MOKE 

9^ — m — ^1  HE  Crescent  is  the  lialf  moon  with  the  points  or  horus 
l^  upward  toward  the  end  of  the  shield.  The  ancient  and 
[  j  honorable  family  of  Seaton  may  be  said  to  have  as- 
J:.-2^  sumed  crescents  for  animal  iignres  for  the  reason  tliat 
their  ancient  territories  and  lands  in  East  Lothian  are 
formed  by  the  river  of  Forth  into  three  gj-eat  bays  like 
tliree  half  moons,  from  which  Jand  they  have  the  surname 
of  Seaton,  among  the  most  ancient  of  surnames.  They  had 
otiier  lands  in  England;  a  Seaton  in  Northumberland  now 
called  Seaton  Delavai,  since  it  was  possessed  by  the  honor- 
able family  of  the  name  of  Deland,  and  Seaton  Whitby- 
strand  in  Yorkshire.  Dugdale  in  his  ''Baronage  of  Eng- 
lauvd, "  says  that  Edmond  Maoly,  who  behaved  himself  so  vali- 
antly in  the  wars  against  Scotland  obtained  from  King  Edward 
I.  the  name  Seaton  of  Whitbystrand,  which,  was  a  part  of  the 
land  of  Christopher  Seaton,  who  married  the  sister  of  Robert 
the  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland.  In  England  many  families  have 
crescents  for  the  principal  armorial  figures  as  Lee,  earl  of  Litch- 
field for  his  paternal  coat:  argent  a  fesse  between  three  cres- 
cents sable.^ 


.Flcur-de-lys. 


Crescent. 
(425) 
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TuE  Inckescent  with  its  horns  or  points  toward  the  right 
side  of  the  shield,  is  called  increscent  from  the  Latin  and  by 
the  French  crois.sant  couche.  It  is  said  to  represent  the  nioon 
in  its  first  quarter  and  so  the  rising  in  time  of  some  hopeful 
sparlv,  ilhiminaled  and  honored  by  tlie  glorious  aspect  and 
beams  of  his  sovereign. 

The  DECRESCE^^T  when  the  half  moon  looks  to  the  left  side  of 
the  shield,  is  called  by  the  French  croissant  contourne.  A  de- 
crescent, says  Grerai'd  Leigh,  is  fit  for  a  man  that  is  advanced 
to  honors  in  his  old  age  when  all  other  things  decrease  with 
him,  being  the  moon  in  his  third  quarter.  Kent,  in  his  ''Book 
of  Blazon,"  gives  the  arms  of  a  baron  of  Yorkshire  thus:  azure 
a  mullet  or,  in  chief,  increscent  and  decrescent  argent;  for  which 
Vv^e  ordinarily  say  a  star  of  five  points  or,  and  in  chief  two  cres- 
cents adosse  argent. 

Ckescent  Eeveesed.  This  has  its  points  or  horns,  down- 
wards; such  as  heralds  and  historians  tell  us  Aben  Mahomet, 
the  great  Moorish  prince,  who  overran  Spain,  carried  on  his 
"banner:  arms-vert,  a  crescent  reversed  argent,  all  within  a 
hordure,  whereon  were  words  which  signified:  ''God  is  good, 
and  Mohamet  is  his  great  prophet."  And  afterwards,  at  the 
famous  battle  of  Navis  de  Tolosa,  when  that  prince  was  defeat- 
ed, and  his  banner  beaten  down,  many  families  in  Spain,  to 
show  that  their  progenitors  shared  in  that  victory  carried  gules 
three  crescents  reversed  argent,  within  a  bordure  with  holy 
words  and  sentences.  The  positions  then  of  the  half  moon  are 
by  way  of  crescent.  The  French  say  croissant  montant  tourne 
renoverse,  and  sometimes  are  situate  in  bend  dexter  and  sin- 
ister. 

STARS. 

"These,"  says  Nesbit,  "are  as  frequent  in  armories  as  the 
crescents,  and  have  been  considered  in  their  nature,  influences, 
appearances  and  names  in  composing  devices  and  arms :  yet  in 
the  last,  through  a  long  descent  to  succeeding  bearers  the  con- 
siderations upon  their  first  assumption  are  almost  totally  for- 
gotten for  want  of  record,  in  place  of  which  we  find  only  some 
heraldic  books  stuffed  with  stones  and  symbolical  representa- 
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lions  of  those  figures  as  if  the  present  bearers  of  those  were 
endowed  witli  divine  qualities,  and  to  shirxo  on  earth  like  tliose 
briglit  luminaries,  vrliere  as  in  the  most  of  them  there  is  no  such 
thing  to  be  found,  and  their  honor  is  only  that  their  brighter 
predecessors  have  transmitted  to  them  those  as  marks  of  their 
ancient  nobility." 

They  are  to  be  considered  as  principal  figures,  distinguishing 
families  from  one  another,  and  not  as  marks  of  cadency  and 
additional  figures  to  difference  younger  sons  of  crescents  and 
stars  among  themselves.  The  star  has,  in  almost  all  ages  been 
made  use  of  as  a  mark  of  honor.  Robert,  king  of  France,  in- 
stituted the  royal  order  of  the  Star,  being  of  gold,  with  five 
points  in.  the  field,  azure,  which  the  knights  of  the  order  wore  on 
the  left  side  as  a  badge  of  honor,  and  after  the  extinction  of  that 
order  it  became  the  badge  of  the  night-watch  in  the  city  of 
Paris.  John,  king  of  France,  took  for  his  device  a  star  vrith 
these  words,  monsirant  regibus  astra  viam:  alluding  to  the  star 
which  appeared  to  the  three  kings  in  the  east  at  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour. 

The  ancient  family  of  Beaux,  whom  the  Latins  call  }3ausii, 
som.etmies  princes  of  Orange,  carried  for  arms,  gules,  a  star  of 
sixteen  points  argent,  to  show  that  they  were  clescended  from 
one  of  the  three  kings  or  wise  men  who  came  to  worship  our 
Saviour.  There  was  a  branch  of  this  family,  great  lords  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  as  Jacob  Imhoff,  in  his  ^'Treatise  on  the 
Princes  of  the  Em]3ire,"  says,  carried  the  aforesaid  arms  upon 
the  same  account. 

The  name  bailee  carries  azure,  nine  stars,  three,  three,  two 
and  one  argent.  Sir  George  Mackenzie  says  ^^they  carried  an- 
ciently only  but  six  stars  as  was  on  the  seal  which  Sir  John 
Bailee  of  Hoprig  in  East-Lothian,  appended  to  that  argument 
made  at  Berwick  in  the  year  1292,  with  Edward  I.  of  England 
to  hear  the  claims  of  the  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Scotland. 
But  afterwards,  some  of  the  heads  of  that  family  being  in 
France,  killing  a  wild  boar  added  three  stars,  which  in  all  make 
up  nine  to  represent  the  constellation  of  ursa  major,  and  to 
make  this  achievement  more  adequate,  took  for  a  crest  a  boar's 
head,  with  the  motto,  quid  clarius  astres.    These  figures  in  the 
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arms  of  the  name  of  Bailie  are  known  to  be  stars  by  the  motto, 
yet  the  English  call  snch  ngnres  mullets,  even  when  accompan- 
ied Avith  the  moon,  or  surmounted  with  clouds. 

I\Iullets  having  live  x3oints  and  unpierced  are  taken  for  stars 
and  estoiles,  especially  when  alone,  and  when  they  accompany 
other  celestial  figures;  but  mullets^  when  of  six  points,  and 
pierced  in  the  middle,  and  accompanying  military  figures  are  to 
be  taken  for  speer-rowels.  Camden,  in  his  ^'Remains,"  says 
that  some  ascribe  the  first  use  of  armor  in  this  part  of  the 
world  to  the  Picts  and  Bretons,  who  going  naked  to  the  wars, 
adorned  their  bodies  with  figures  and  blazons  of  diverse  colors ; 
and  Moneypenny  tells  us  that  they  artificially  pounced  or  cut 
small  holes  in  their  skins,  and  poured  in  coloured  liquors,  over 
which  the  skin  grew,  and  the  colors  of  the  liquor  appeared 
through  in  the  form  of  stars  and  other  figures  by  which  they 
distinguished  in  kindreds  and  clans. 

Some  heralds,  especially  the  English,  call  stars  of  ^ve 
straight  points,  mullets;  but  if  of  more  points  than  five,  and 
wavy,  they  blazon  three  stars  of  so  many  ]:>oints.  The  family 
of  Innes  carries  argent,  three  stars  of  six  points,  waived,  azure, 
and  in  the  dexter  canton  the  badge  of  knight  baronet ;  support- 
ers, two  greyhounds  prox)er,  collared,  azure,  and  charged  with 
three  stars;  crest,  a  boa^r's  head  couped,  or,  with  the  motto; 
Be  traist.  James  Innes,  of  that  ilk,  was  armor  bearer  to  King 
James  II. 

The  English,  when  stars  are  of  six  i:)oints  or  more  blazon  them 
stars  of  so  many  points,  and  when  waved  call  them  only  estoile. 
When  mullets,  or  estoiles,  with  the  English  are  pierced  like  the 
rowel  of  a  speer  they  blazon  them  mullets  and  estoiles  pierced, 
and  take  them  for  stars,  and  not  for  spur  rowels,  as  the  French 
and  other  nations  do  who  call  them  mullets.  Doughty,  in  Eng- 
land, has  argent  two  bars  between  three  mullets,  six  points 
pierced  sable. 

OF  MAN"  AND  HIS  PAETS  IN  ARMS. 

The  use  of  man  and  his  parts  in  arms  may  be  said  among 
many  other  reasons  for  their  practice  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  old  seals  of  princes  and  great  men,  and  from  the  seals  of 
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(hurchnien  upon  vrLieh  tlioy  had  their  own  images,  these  of  their 
patron  saints,  and  of  angels  and  cherubims,  as  signs  of  authority, 
piety  and  devotion.  From  tlie  old  seals  of  princes,  wlien  or- 
dinarily on  one  side  they  -^vere  represented  enthroned,  and  on 
tlie  other,  on  horseback,  as  a  chevalier,  came  the  practice  of 
snch  into  the  arms  of  counties,  cities  and  families. 

The  parts  of  men,  such  as  the  head,  arms,  legs,  etc.,  are  fre- 
queiit  in  arms ;  as  trophies  of  victory,  signs  of  great  expedi- 
tions, and.  as  relative  to  the  names  of  the  bearers.  These  parts, 
whether  of  man  or  beast,  when  cut  off  from  the  bod}'',  are  either 
couped  or  erased;  couped,  when  those  parts  of  the  body  are 
clearly  cut  off,  as  by  a  straight  line,  and  erased  when  they  are  to 
be  torn  or  plucked  off,  having  pieces  of  the  skin  or  flesh  hanging 
at  them  as  some  say,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  Bust  is  said  of  a 
man  or  woman  with  a  full  face,  neck  and  shoulders. 

The  Ae.jm  of  a  man  is  frequently  carried  as  the  emblem  of 
strength.  The  Armstrongs,  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  as  rel- 
ative to  their  name  had :  argent,  a  dexter  arm  issuing  from  the 
sinister  side  of  the  shield,  clothed,  gules,  holding  a  tree  eradiant 
in  pale,  proper,  broken  at  the  top.  Some  of  this  name  have  the 
arm  holding  a  sword.  Francis  Armstrong,  son  to  John  Arm- 
armed,  and  couped  at  the  shoulder,  argent ;  crest,  an  arm  issuing 
strong,  of  Parknow,  had  azure,  a  fesse  or,  between  two  arms 
out  of  a  cloud  holding  a  club  proper.' 

Hands  are  frequent  in  arms  as  signs  of  valour  and  symbols 
of  faith  and  justice ;  when  expanded  and  the  palm  seen  they  are 
said  to  be  palme.  Thus  the  McDonalds  as  a  part  of  their 
armorial  bearings  have  a  dexter  hand  couped  fesse-ways  i^roper, 
holding  a  cross  crosslet,  fitcliee  sable  upon  this  account.  It  is 
said  that  one  of  their  progenitors  assisted  St.  Patrick  to  propa- 
gate the  Christian  faith  in  Ireland,  and  to  reduce  the  barbarous 


I.  Tradition  states  that  the  original  name  of  Armstrong  was  Fairbairn,  and 
that  it  was  changed  to  Armstrong  on  the  following  occasion :  An  ancient  king  of 
Scotland,  having  his  horse  killed  under  him  in  battle  was  immediately  remounted  by 
Fairbairn,  his  armour  bearer,  on  his  own  horse.  For  this  timely  assistance  the  king 
amply  rewarded  him  with  lands  on  the  borders,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  so 
important  a  service,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  it  w^as  performed  (for  Fair- 
bairn took  the  King  by  the  thigh,  and  set  him  on  the  saddle,)  his  royal  master 
gave  him  the  appellation  of  Armstrong,  and  assigned  him  crest  "an  armed  hand 
and  arm,  in  the  hand  a  leg  and  foot  in  armour,  couped  at  the  thigh,  all  proper." 
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people  tliere  to  civility  and  Ciiristianity.  Their  ensign  was  tlio 
hand  holding  a  cross  cross  let  fitchee. 

The  left  hand  is  taken  to  be  a  symbol  of  justice,  because  the 
right,  say  heralds  and  ^'riters  of  devices,  est  'prompt a  ad  omihla 
nequitia.  With  the  Romans  the  loft  hand  is  an  ensign  of  empiiw 
and  has  been  continued  since  by  the  kings  of  France,  who  when 
enthroned,  held  in  their  right  hand  a  sceptre  of  gold,  and  in  their 
left  a  rod  of  of  ivory  topped  with  a  left  hand  palrae  called  the 
rod  of  justice,  to  show  the  integrity  that  sovereigns  and  judges 
should  observe  in  administering  justice;  it  is  one  of  the  regalias 
of  the  king  of  France,  and  was  sometimes  represented  on  the 
seals  of  Henry  V.  and  VL  of  England,  vvdien  they  thought  them- 
selves masters  and  kings  of  France.  The  arms  of  the  province 
of  Ulster  in  Ireland  are  argent  a  sinster  hand  couped  gules 
palme.  This  has  now  become  the  badge  of  the  knights  baronets 
in  England. 

TVo  right  hands  grasping  each  other  is  called  by  the  French 
fois,  and  is  taken  for  the  emblem  of  friendship,  fidelity,  and  alli- 
ance; it  is  frequently  met  with  on  medals  and  ensigns.  The 
Swiss  cantons,  when  the^'  united  had,  on  a  medal  for  that  reason, 
two  dexter  hands  joined  with  the  words  " iinio  iyiseparahles.^' 

The  arms  of  man  have  been  carried  by  noble  families  who 
were  dignified  with  the  title  of  Lords  of  Man.  King  James  11. 
of  Scotland  created  Alexander,  his  second  son,  Duke  of  Albany, 
Earl  of  March,  Lord  of  Annandale,  and  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
upon  which  account  he  carried  the  arms  of  these  dignities ; 
quarterly,  first,  the  arms  of  Scotland;  second,  gules  a  lion 
rampant  argent,  within  a  bordure  of  the  last  charged  vv^ith  eight 
roses  of  the  first  for  the  earldom  of  March;  third,  three  legs  of 
a  man  armed  proper,  conjoined  in  the  centre,  at  the  upper  jjart 
of  the  thighs,  flexed  in  triangle,  garnished  and  spurred  or,  for 
the  Isle  of  Man ;  and  fourth,  or,  a  saltire  and  chief  gules,  for  the 
lordship  of  Annandale.  These  arms  were  on  his  seal,  appended 
to  charters  and  other  grants  by  him,  and  are  yet  to  be  seen  on 
the  College  Church  of  Edinburgh,  to  which  he  was  a  benefactor ; 
they  were  also  carried  by  his  sons,  his  successors  in  their  dig- 
nities. 

The  Heart.     The  other  principal  part  of  man,  the  heart,  is 
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fre(jcnt  in  arms,  iipo7i  the  account  of  afrection,  event,  re- 
jjo-ioii,  and  as  speaking  to  the  iiame.  The  iniine  of  the  Loekliarts 
lias  a  man's  heai't  also,  because  of  an  act  of  one  of  their  prede- 
cessors. After  the  deatli  of  King  Eobert  the  Bruce,  in  1829, 
a  distinguished  Uiember  of  tlie  Locard  family,  Sir  Simon  Locard 
of  Lee,  accompanied  Lord  James  Douglass  to  the  Holy  Land, 
with  the  heart  of  the  deceased  monarch  for  interment.  From 
this  circumstance  the  Douglasses  bear  in  their  arms  a  crowned 
heart;  and  tlie  king's  heart  having  been  jilaced  within  a  pad- 
lock, Sir  Simon  changed  his  name  to  Lockheart,  making  a  rebus 
and  the  motto —-carc/a  serata  pando  (7  lay  open  loclced  licarts.) 

The  surname  Llai-t  carries  relations  to  the  nam.e,  viz.  gules  on 
a  chief  argent,  three  hearts  of  the  first.  Eobert  Hart,  a  valiant 
man,  say  the  historians,  was  killed  with  Lord  Douglass  fighting 
against  the  English  in  the  battle  of  Ottenburn.  The  Harts  of 
London  carry  gules  on  a  chief  indented  or,  three  human  hearts 
of  the  first. 

The  Jesuits  carry  on  their  arms  a  heart  pierced  with  three 
passion  nails.  The  religious  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine  have 
for  arms :  argent,  the  heart  of  that  saint,  proper,  with  flames  of 
fire  issuing  out  of  it  on  a  chief  sable. 

Four  Footed  Beasts.     Their  Applicatiox  to  and  Eepresenta- 
TiVE  Uses  ix  Heraldry. 

The  Leopard.  The  ensign  of  Eollo,  the  first  Duke  of  iSTor- 
mandy,  A.  D.  900,  bore  a  leopard,  the  offspring  of  a  lion,  and 
a  panther,  or  joard.  That  animal,  reputed  for  rashness  had  been- 
chosen  as  the  emblem  of  the  Northmen,  or  Normans,  who  gloried 
in  their  boldness  in  attacking  their  enemies.  ^Vhen  the  country 
of  Maine,  upon  the  Me^'enne,  was  annexed  to  the  dukedom  of 
Normandj^  a  second  leopard  was  added  to  the  first  on  the  Nor- 
man standard,  and  then  unfurled  in  ]\[ans,  the  capital  of  ^Maine. 
William,  the  sixth  Duke  of  Normandy,  having  conquered  Eng- 
land in  1066,  introduced  the  two  leopards  as  the  ro^^al  standard 
or  flag  of  his  kingdom. 

Philip  XL  king  of  France  summoned  Edward  III.  to  come  to 
Amiens  to  do  him  homage  for  the  dukedom  of  Guyenne,  an  p]ng- 
lish  possession  held  under  the  crown  of  France.    The  roval  sum- 
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mons  declared  that  "iu  case  of  the  non-appearance  of  Edward 
to  do  the  customary  fealty,  (hiyenne  would  be  forfeited  by  the 
feudal  law.''  The  King  of  England,  being  obliged  to  coraply, 
went  to  France  in  great  state,  an  event  which  the  French  his- 
torians describe:  "Edward  IIL,  king  of  England,  entered  the 
cathedral  of  Amiens  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  rendered 
homage  to  Philip,  his  lord  paramount.  The  king  of  France  had 
a  blue  robe,  and.  the  king  of  England  wore  a  robe  of  crimson 
velvet,  vrith  three  leopards  embroidered  in.  gold  and  silver." 

At  the  accession  of  James  I.  in  England  the  Norman  leopards 
were  considered  derogatory  to  the  royal  authority,  and  annihi- 
lated as  a  badge  of  the  English  slavery  under  the  Norman  race. 
Therefore  the  three  leopards  or  lions,  leopardes  were  super- 
seded by  three  golden  lions,  passant  guardant  on  the  new  Brit- 
ish shield. 

The  Liox.  Because  of  his  heroic  qualities,  the  lion  is  used  as 
the  emblem  of  strength,  courage,  generosity,  power  and  royalty, 
being  known  as  the  King  of  Beasts.  His  noble  posture  or  posi- 
tion in  arms  is  to  be  erect,  on  his  hind  feet  towards  the  right 
and  upper  angle  of  the  shield,  the  head  direct  forward,  showing 
but  one  ear  and  one  eye,  in  which  position  as  the  first,  he  is 
called  by  the  French  as  Leon,  and  this  emblem  was  first  adopted 
in  France  by  the  family  of  Leon  or  Leonne  which,  claimed  de- 
scent from  a  Eoman  noble  of  the  fourth  century.  This  em]:)le]ii 
was  first  adopted  by  the  tribe  of  eJudali-— the  Lion  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah— each  of  the  tribes  adopting  a  different  emblem;  that 
of  Reuben,  a  waterpot;  Simeon,  the  basis  of  a  wall;  Levi,  the 
parapet  of  a  wall ;  Zebulon,  a  ship ;  Issachar,  an  ass ;  Dan^  a  ser- 
pent; Gad,  a  suit  of  armour;  Naphthali,  a  loaf  of  bread;  Asher, 
a  hind;  Joseph,  a  bough  or  palm;  Benjamin,  a  wolf. 

Canute  the  Great,  King  of  England  (A.  D.  1017)  and  Den- 
mark, having  conquered  the  Kingdom  of  Norway,  hoisted  the 
Norwegian  lion.  This  was  a  golden  lion,  fighting  erect,  rampant 
with  a  battle  axe.  It  was  depicted  on  an  azure  shield  strewed 
over  with  red  hearts,  and  the  three  crovnas  of  England,  Denmark 
and  Norw^ay. 

Henry  II.  had  married  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  or  Guyenne,  who 
brought  in  marriage  to  him  the  duchy  of  Guyenne,  in  France. 
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The  arms  of  Bordeaux,  the  capital  of  Guyeime,  haviug  a  goldeu 
lion,  that  charge  of  augment  a  tiou  was  marshalled  witli  the  two 
Normaw  Leopards  on  the  escutcheon  of  England.  Henry  II.  with 
his  tw^-  Norman  Leopards  and  the  golden  lion  of  Acquitainc  has 
been  painted  on  the  windows  of  St.  Julian's  cathedral,  in  the 
city  of  McUis  (capital  of  ]\Iaine),  and  that  picture  has  ])cen 
copied  in  many  engravings  still  extant. 

E-i chard  I.,  in  sailing  for  Syria,  took  the  island  of  Cyprus  or 
Chrype,  but  soon  exchanged  it  for  the  nominal  title  of  King  of 
Jerusalem,  and  hoisted  the  banner  of  the  lion  of  the  Holy  City. 
This  as  the  sleeping  or  dormant  lion  of  Judah— the  badge  of 
David  and  Solomon,  kings  of  Jerusalem  from  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
Thenceforth.  Eichard  assumed  the  surname  of  coeiii^  de  lion 
either  for  his  lion  or  for  his  great  achievement  against  the  in- 
fidels. 

The  lion  has  been  carried  as  the  armorial  ensign  of  Scotland 
since  the  first  founding  of  the  monarchy  by  King  Fergus  I. 
which  is  not  only  asserted  by  eight  historians  and  antiquarians, 
but  other  nations  as  well.  Favin  is  his  ^'Theatre  of  Honor'' 
book- third,  says:  ^'Fergus  I.  of  Scotland,  for  the  magnanimity 
of  his  courage  took  for  his  arms  and  device,  the  creature  counted 
the  symbol  of  valiancy  and  generosity,  viz.  ^' d'or  un  lion  ram- 
pant de  gueles/'  which  the  successors,  the  kings  of  Scotland 
have  retained  without  change  to  the  present  time.  Further 
evidence  is  given  in  the  history  of  Florence  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  lion,  which  states  that  the  Scots  ensign  was  carried  by  Will- 
iam, the  brother  of  King  Achaius  at  the  head  of  4,000  Scots  in 
the  wars  of  Charles  the  Great,  of  France,  in  Italy,  where  the 
people  in  honor  of  the  Scots  and  their  ensign  adopted  public 
games,  in  which  a  lion  was  crowned  with  many  honors  and  cere- 
monies for  the  Scots'  valor  in  their  relief,  as  the  custom  was 
in  those  days.  Arnoldus  Uiron,  an  ancient  writer,  says  of  the 
ensign  of  Scotland,  first ;  that  it  was  a  red  lion  on  a  gold  field ; 
and  second,  that  the  lion  was  surrounded  with  a  double  tressure 
flowered  and  counter-flowered  with  fleurs-de-lis  after  the  union 
with  France. 

The  lion  has  also  been  very  anciently  carried  by  the  lords  and 
counts  of  Flanders.    The  Franks,  before  they  took  their  pere- 
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griiiatioii  to  Franco,  carried  a  lion,  and  when  settled  they  had 
the  same. 

The  old  earls  of  Dun])ar  carried  a  lion  rampant.  Cospatrick, 
Earl  of  Xorthnmberland  irot  from  ]\raicolm  Canmore  the  lands 
of  Dnnbar  and  several  otliers  in  Lothian  and  the  Merse.  Bis 
son  and  successor  was  Cospatricns  Canes  who  carried,  gules, 
a  lion  rampant  argent,  within  a  bordure  of  the  first,  charged 
with  roses  of  the  second.  In  the  reign  of  King  David  he  granted 
a  donation  of  the  churches  of  Home  Lamden,  Greenlaw,  the 
lands  of  Foye,  and  the  lands  called  Botheallshulls  to  the  Abbacy 
of  Kelso.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  11G6  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  or  grandson  AValleous,  or  'Waldeous,  Earl  of  Dunbar, 
w^ho  coniirmed  the  charters  of  his  father  and  grandfather  to 
the  Abbacy  of  Kelso. 

The  lion,  wdien  his  teeth,  tongue,  and  claws  are  of  a  different 
tincture  from  his  body  is  said  to  be  armed  and  langued  of  such 
a  tincture,  but  when  he  is  represented  without  them  he  is  said 
to  be  morne,  and  that  he  is  said  to  have  tongue  and  teeth  but 
lacking  in  claws.  The  lion  salient  is  almost  the  same  as  ram- 
pant, but  when  salient  he  is  less  erect  as  his  position  were  bend 
w^ays.  In  this  position  he  is  said  to  prosecute  his  prey,  leaping. 
The  lion  passant  in  arms,  is  said  to  be  when  his  right  foot  is 
lifted  a  little  up. 

GuAEDAis^T  AND  Eegardant,  Thcsc  attributes  are  given  to  the 
lion  on  account  of  the  position  of  his  head.  If  he  is  erect,  show- 
ing a  full  face  w~ith  his  two  eyes  and  ears  he  is  called  a  lion 
rampant  guardant.  He  is  called  regnardant  when  his  head  is 
turned  back,  looking  over  his  shoulder  and  showing  the  other  eye 
and  ear.    The  lion  is  passant  or  guardant  when  he  is  represented 
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{IS  -Ijowiiig  i\  full  face  with  two  eyes  and  two  ears,  wliidi  ]>osi- 
tj(,)]i  1110  English  aay  denotes  consideration.  AVheu  a  lion  is  rep- 
resented sleeping  in  bhizon  it  is  termed  doruuint  and  when  sit- 
ting is  said  to  be  sejant.  Tliis  device  is  used  for  the  crest  of 
Scotland.  As  has  already  heen  stated  this  was  tlie  position  of 
the  lion  of  Judah— the  badge  of  David  and  Solomon,  Kings  of 
Jcnisalejn  from  tlie  tribe  of  Jndah,  and  was  adopted  by  Eich- 
ard  L,  who  assumed  the  surname  of  coeur  de  lion  either  for  liis 
lion  or  for  his  great  achievements  against  the  infidels. 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  Prince  of  "Wales  show:  Arms— 
(jiiarterly  1st  and  4th,  three  lions,  passant  guardant  in  pale  or; 
England:  2nd,  or,  a  lion  rampant  within  a  double  tressure, 
flory  and  counter-flory,  gules.  Crest— on  the  coronet  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  a  lion,  statani,  guardant,  or  crowned  with  the 
like  coronet,  and  dilferenced  with  a  label  of  three  points  argent. 
Supporters  — dexter,  a  lion,  guardant,  or,  crovv^ied  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  coronet  and  differenced  by  a  label  of  three 
points  argent ;  sinister,  an  unicorn  argent,  gored  with  a  coronet 
composed  of  fleurs-de-lis  and  crossed  patees  alternately.  Motto 
—Icli  Dein. 

The  Unicor>7.  This  animal  is  so  named  from  an  horn  which 
grows  out  of  its  forehead ;  he  is  of  great  esteem  for  his  virtue 
as  well  as  for  his  strength.  In  his  horn  the  naturalists  place 
a  powerful  antidote  against  poison  and  tell  us  that  the  wild 
beasts  seek  to  drink  in  the  waters  after  the  unicorn  has  stirred 
them  with,  his  horn.  He  is  remarkable  for  his  strength,  but 
more  for  his  great  and  haughty  spirit,  and  would  rather  die 
than  be  brought  to  subjection.  Thus  in  Job  xxxix,  9.10.  '^AYill 
the  unicorn  be  willing  to  serve  thee,  or  abide  by  thy  crib? 
''Canst  thou  bind  the  unicorn  with  his  band  in.  the  furrow?  or 
wilt  thou  harrow  the  valleys  after  theer' 

Upon  these  considerations,  and  others,  the  unicorn  is  fre- 
quently represented  in  devices  and  armories  as  a  supporter  of 
the  sovereign  ensign  to  show  the  unconquered  and  independent 
sovereignty;  and  as  being  part  of  the  achievement  of  Scotland, 
be  has  been  granted  by  the  English  kings  to  some  of  their  well- 
deserving  subjects  as  an  additional  honor  to  their  armorial 
bearings ;  and  by  others  assumed  on  account  of  its  noble  quali- 
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ties.  Tlie  })ositivOus  of  the  riiiicorn  in  arms  are  iniieli  the  same 
as  those  of  the  lion;  as  erect,  passo.ul  and  sejant.  "When  the 
miicorn  is  erect  he  is  said  to  be  sejant.  Tlie  unicorn  sejant  is  so 
placed  on  the  tops  of  sevei-al  marked  crosses  in.  Scotland  as  of 
that  of  Edinburgh,  holding  the  banner  of  the  kingdom. 

Unicorn's  heads,  conped  or  erased  are  freqnent  in  armories. 
This  was  assumed  by  the  ancient  family  of  Preston  from  the 
barony  of  Preston  in  the  shire  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  reign  of 
King  Ilobert  the  Bruce.  Edward  Preston  is  a  witness  in  a 
charter  of  King  Robert  I.  confirming  a  deed  of  Robert  Black- 
burn to  John  Ronton,  of  Billie.  Historians  give  an  account  of 
Sir  Lawrence  Preston,  who,  v:i.th  William  Keith  and  Robert 
Gordon,  defeated  the  English  under  the  command  of  General 
Talbot  and  took  him  prisoner.  Preston  of  Permartin  had  for 
arms,  argent,  three  unicorns'  head  erased  sable,  which  family 
ended  in  an  heiress  married  to  one  of  the  progenitors  of  Firbes, 
of  Tolquhon,  who  now  quai'ter  those  arms  with  their  own,  as 
other  families  who  have  matched  with  heiresses  of  that  name 
of  old;  as  Stewart  of  Galsington  and  Stewart  of  Dalsumton  ac- 
company their  fesse  clteqae  with  three  unicorns'  heads  erased 
sable.  Several  families  of  England  carry  unicorn  heads  erased. 
The  unicorn  forms  one  of  the  sui^jDorters  in  the  arms  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  mu\  those  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Cumberland,  Cambridge  and 
others. 
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The  IIokse.  For  lii.s  eoiiiDioiidable  and  useful  qualities,  long 
before  the  use  of  annors  the  horse  was  witli  the  Romans,  a 
sig-u  of  honor  pro}3er  to  those  of  tlie  equestrian  order  and  from 
it  carne  the  tiltc  of  honor  chevalier.  The  horse  being  an  emblem 
of  the  sun,  surnamcd  the  vigorous  courser,  Avas  represented  with 

iigs.  This  fabulous  white  winged  horse  was  supposed  to  have 
sprung  from  the  blood  of  "Aledusa,  one  of  the  three  Gorgons. 
Perseus,  the  son  of  Jupiter  by  Dannae,  was  reputed  to  have 
killed  Medusa  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  in  Libya 
(Africa),  and  to  have  flown  thence  into  Asia  through  the  air 
niounted  on  a  flying  horse.  This  fable  arose  from  the  figure  of 
a  horse  on  the  prow  of  the  swift  sailing  ship  with  white  sails, 
named  Ilippocriff,  or  the  winged  horse,  in  which  Perseus  made 
a  voyage  to  Africa. 

A  white  horse  w^as  the  standard  of  Cecropia,  a  city  of  Greece, 
founded  by  Cecrops,  the  chief  of  the  Egyptian  colony.  This 
badge  recalled  that  the  finest  white  horse  had  been  brought  by 
sea  from.  Egypt  into  Greece.  The  city  was  enlarged  by  the 
Greeks,  who  dedicated  it  to  Minerva,  surnamed  Athena.  Hence 
the  city  derived  the  name  of  Athens,  capital  of  A.ttiqua.  The 
manufactures  and  commerce  of  Cecropia  made  Athens  the  em- 
porium, of  Greece,  but  under  the  Athenians,  who  were  an  imagin- 
ative people,  the  useful  arts  degenerated  into  useless  produc- 
tions called  the  fine  arts ;  and  the  useful  writers  declined  into 
awakened  dreamers  or  poets  who  invented  mythology— or  his- 
tory turned  into  fable.  Hence  the  tradition  of  the  white  horse 
arriving  by  sea,  was  arranged  into  a  sacred  pedigree  of  which 
the  following  is  the  substance :  ^ '  Nepthune  created  a  white  war 
horse  to  endow  Athens.  This  swift  animal  was  given  to  Mars, 
the  god  of  War,  for  the  defence  of  the  country  and  the  standard 
of  Attica."  The  city  of  Agos  likewise  had  deified  the  horse 
Arion.  The  Thessalians  adored  thus  the  immortal  horse 
Xanthus,  who  spoke  to  his  master  Achilles. 

A  warlike  people  in  the  North  of  Asia,  fighting  with  scythes 
derived  hence  the  name  of  Scythians.  (Cossacks  in  a  Northern 
dialect.)  They  took  arms  and  conquered  Persia,  whence  they 
placed  on  the  throne  a  king  of  their  own  nation.  Their  standards 
and  coins  exhibited  a  sagittary,  an  emblem  of  the  great  skill 
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of  the  Paiibians  as  archers  and  liorsepjen.  They  were  so  iu- 
tre^nd  in  shooting  their  a)-rows,  when  retreating,  that  their 
flight  procured  tlieni  great  victories.  It  was  in  a  like  nnmncn; 
that  the  coins  of  Thessalia  boi'e  a  centanr  as  a  sjTiibol  of  the 
ability  of  the  Thessalians  m  Jiorsemanship.  Many  naturalists 
'of  antiquity  have  mentioned  the  centanr  as  an  animal  half  man 
and  half  a  taurus  or  bull,  vrliich  race  has  becoine  extinct. 

The  Eoman  empire  being  invaded  by  the  barbarians,  the 
emperor,  Valentinian  III.,  recalled  the  legions  from  the  south 
of  Britain.  The  Britains  obtained  the  favor  that  the  Roman 
garrisons  of  the  north  should  remain  a  few  years  longer,  in  order 
to  rebuild  the  wall  of  Septimus  Severus,  or  the  northern  Vv'all 
in  Northumbiia,  which  had  been  partly  destroyed  by  the  Picts 
or  Scots.  Meanwhile  the  Saxons  making  incursions  upon  the 
southern  coasts,  the  forlorn  Britons  armed  themselves  in  their 
own  defence.  They  hoisted  the  terrific  laharum,  or  standard  of 
Trajan,  bearing  the  chevalier  vanquishing  the  dragon,  but  they 
consecrated  it  to  Albion,  the  first  patronal  god  of  the  Isle. 
Thence  Albion  was  depicted  as  a  chevalier  on  a  white  horse, 
trampling  on  tlie  dragon:  and  many  cities  of  Britain  adopted 
that  badge  as  an  emblem  of  their  fortified  gates. 

The  horse  has  been  anciently  borne  in  arms  as  by  TIengist, 
the  founder  of  the  Saxon  race,  who  had  a  horse  erect,  v>diich  his 
name  signified.  His  successors  continued  the  same  in  the  Saxon 
language,  when  it  was  called  Pho.lon.  When  a  horse's  neck, 
shoulders  and  fore  feet  are  seen,  he  is  blazoned  a  demi-horse. 
The  term  sagittary  is  a  figure  half  man  and  half  horse  drawing 
a  bow  to  let  fly  an  arrow,  and  this,  some  say.  King  Stephen  of 
England  covered  with  gold  in  a  red  field  for  his  arms.  Others 
say  that  he  assumed  the  sagittary  onlj-  for  his  device  because 
his  entry  to  the  throne  was  when  the  sun  was  thin  in  the  celestial 
sagittarus. 

The  Boae.  This  animal,  say  the  naturalists  and  heralds  is  a 
champion  among  other  wild  beasts,  and  encounters  his  enemy 
with  a  noble  courage,  and,  in  order  to  battle,  he  is  said  to  whet 
and  sharpen  his  tusks.  Gullim  says  ^^he  betokeneth  a  man  of 
bold  spirit,  skilful  and  politic  in  warlike  feats.''  Richard  IIL 
having  a  blue  boar  in  his  coat  of  arms  when  he  was  Duke  of 
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GloTieestor,  iiitrodnccd  it  as  a  snpporter  of  the  roval  shield,  but 
cbaiigod  it  into  a  white  one.  This  boar,  argent  or  white,  which 
had  the  bristles  and  hoofs  gold,  was  placed  on  the  sinister  or  left 
side,  opposite  to  the  lion  guardant.  The  boar  of  Richard  has 
often  been  indifferently  represented  white  or  blue  in  his  arms. 
So  unpopular  was  Richard  on  account  of  tlie  murder  of  his  two 
nepliews  that  a  satire  directed  against  the  King  and  his  three 
ministers,  stated  that: 

^^The  rat,  the  cat,  and  lovil,  our  dog. 
Rule  all  England,  under  a  hog.  ^' 

The  boar's  head  with  all  nations  has  been  very  much  used  as  an 
armorial  figure,  especially  in  Scotland,  by  many  ancient  families 
of  different  surnames  in  different  shires  throughout  the  king- 
dom. The  surnames  of  the  ancient  families  of  Gordon,  Nesbit, 
Swinton,  Redpath  and  Danse,  so  named  by  their  baronies  wliich 
lie  contiguous  in  the  shire  of  Berwick  from  which  their  different 
surnames  were  taken,  all  carried  their  l)oars'  heads  of  different 
tincture,  by  which  it  seems  that  the  tradition  is  pjrobable  that 
they  were  originally  of  one  stock  and  afterwards  became  the 
heads  of  families  of  different  surnames.  Their  antiquity  ap- 
pears in  the  charters  of  the  ancient  English  kings. 

Boars'  heads  with  their  necks  are  now  represented  fesse-ways, 
but  in  old  paintings  and  carvings  they  were  given  with  their 
necks  conped  or  erased,  as  those  in  the  old  bearing  of  Gordon 
of  Earlston.  Sometimes  they  are  placed  pale-ways,  that  is  erect 
as  the  bearing  of  the  earl  of  Warrington  in  England  who  carries 
Arms,  three  boars'  heads  erased  and  erected,  sable. 

The  Dog.  There  are  two  kinds— household  and  hunting  dogs. 
The  town  of  Dam,  in  Flanders,  has  a  dog  in  its  arms  as  relative 
to  its  old  name  ECondes  Dam,  a  dog's  sluice.  The  dog  is  often 
used  in  devices  as  the  emblem  of  vigilance  and  fidelity  for  which 
they  are  also  carried  in  arms,  but  the  dogs  of  chase  are  more 
frequent. than  the  former,  and  are  looked  upon  as  more  honor- 
able in  showing  their  owner  to  be  noble  and  to  have  a  right  to 
hunting.  Their  positions  in  armories  are  either  passant  or 
courant,  or  salient,  and  for  the  most  part  they  have  collars  about 
their  necks  which  are  called  collared.    Hunter,  of  Ballagan,  car- 
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ries  arms,  argent,  tlu'ce  huntiiig  liorns  vert,  stringed  gules. 
Alexander  Udney,  representative  of  an  ancient  family  in  the 
sliire  of  Aberdeen  carried— arms,  gules,  two  greyhounds  coun- 
ter, salient,  argent,  tlie  dexter  surmounted  of  the  sinster  saltier- 
ways  collared  of  the  ileld,  and  in  the  chief  point  a  stag's  head 
conped,  attired  with  ten  tj^nes,  all  betwixt  three  fleurs-de-lis 
proper,  wreathed  about  the  head  and  middle  with  laurel,  vert 
holding  in  their  hands  clubs  proper. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  MOH^MON 

Br  BRIGHAM  H.  EGBERTS 

{A  Reply  to  Mr.  Tlieodore  Schroeder) 

I 

HEN  one  undertakes  at  this  late  day  a,  serious  dis- 
cussion of  the  Spaulding  theory  of  the  origin  of 
The  Book  of  Mormon^  he  instinctively  feels  inclined 
to  begin  with  an  apology  to  his  readers.  "V^^en  Po- 
cocke  inquired  of  Grotins,  where  the  proof  was  of  that  story  of 
the  pigeon,  trained  to  pick  peas  from  Mohoinet's  ear;  and  pass 
for  an  angel  dictating  the  Koran  to  him;  Grotius  answered  that 
there  was  no  proof.  The  statement  here  is  Carlyle's;  and  the 
gruff  old  Scotch  philosopher  adds  in  his  sour  fashion,.  ^'It  is 
reall}^  time  to  dismiss  all  that.'"  So  indeed  we  think  of  this 
Spaulding  myth  in  reference  to  its  being  the  origin  of  The  Book 
of  Mormon. 

"WTien  the  church  of  which  The  Book  of  Mormon  may  be  said 
in  a  way  to  have  been  the  origin  has  survived  the  most  cruel  re- 
ligious i^ersecution  of  modern  tuoies,  first  in  the  expulsion  of 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  of  its  members  from_  the  state  of 
Missouri;  and  second,  in  the  murder  of  its  first  prophet 
in  Illinois,  followed  by  the  expartriation  of  between  twenty 
and  thirty  thousand  of  its  members  from  the  territory 
of  the  United  States ;  when  that  religious  movement  to 
which  the  Book  of  Mormon  may  be  said  to  have  given 
the  first  impulse,  and  is  now  a  continuous  sustaining  fac- 
tor, has  resulted  in  the  founding  of  a  number  of  American 
commonwealths  in  the  inter-mountain  country  of  the  United 
States,  some  of  which  are  now  sovereiccn  states  in  the  American 


I.     "Heroes  and  Heroe  Worship,"  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  lecture  11. 
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Union  ;^  when  that  people  who  accept  the  Book  of  j\Iormon  as  a 
divine  revelation  have  established,  for  an  extent  of  well  nigh 
three  tlionsand  miles  through  the  plateau  valleys  of  the  Rocky 
Moinitains— from  the  province  of  Alberta,  Canada,  to  the  states 
of  Chihuahua  and  Souora  in  the  republic  of  Alexico— no  less 
than  between  six  and  seven  hundred  settlements,  many  of  them 
prosperous  towns  of  large  manufacturing  as  well  as  of  large  ag- 
riculture and  trade  interests ;  when  that  same  jjeople  have  won 
world-wide  renown  as  superior  colonizers,  and  are  eagerly 
sought  for  in  such  enterprises  because  of  their  well  known  so- 
briety, honesty,  frugality  and  industry;  when  that  same  people 
are  quietly  building  up  an  educational  system  including  as  it 
does  the  founding  of  universities  in  its  principal  centers,  ajjd 
academies  elsewhere  as  feeders  to  the  central  educational  insti- 
tutions f  when  those  who  accept  the  Book  of  Mormon  as  a  di- 
vine revelation  continuousl}^  sustain  a  corps  of  missionaries, 
numbering  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hundred,  to  carry  their  mes- 
sage to  the  world,  and  these  missionaries  are  at  work  in  neai'ly 
all  civilized  nations  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  meeting 
their  own  expenses  and  manifesting  the  unselfishness  of  their 
faith  by  their  works— their  service  for  God  and  fellowman; 
when  the  Book  of  Mormon  itself  has  been  acce]3ted  in  the  tirst 
three-quarters  of  a  century  of  its  existence  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  earnest  people  of  average  intelligence  and  certainly  of 
independent  character;  wlien  the  Book  of  Mormon  itself  has 
been  translated  into  and  i^ublished  in  at  least  eleven  languages, 
in  a  number  of  which  it  has  run  through  many  editions  and  the 
copies  published  run  into  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  with  no 
abatem.ent  of  interest  yet  manifested;  when  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon is  creating  not  only  a  people  but  also  a  literature,  embrac- 
ing history,  poetry  and  philosophy;  when  it  is  inspiring  music, 
painting  and  sculpture— when  all  this  has  come  of  the  Book  of 


2.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  migration  of  the  Mormon  people  to  the 
Salt  Lake  and  adjacent  valleys  when  that  region  was  Mexican  territory,  resulted 
only  in  the  founding  of  the  state  of  Utah.  Indirectly  and  directly,  too,  that  move- 
ment contributed  to  the  settlement  of  the  entire  inter-mountain  region,  and  the 
founding  of  the  states  created  out  of  that  territory. 

3.  This  refers  to  the  Brigham  Young  University  at  Provo,  Utah,  the  Latter-day 
Saints'  University  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  fifteen  Colleges  and  Academies  in  other 
parts  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Saints  in  the  inter-mountain  Vv'est.  See 
"Defense  of  the  Faith  and  the  Saints,"  p.  226. 
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Mornion,  is  it  not  really  about  time  to  dismiss  all  tbat  :>iny  talk 
of  the  Spaiilding  manuscript  being  stolen  by  liigdon,  revamped 
by  him  and  palmed  off  upon  the  world  by  a  back-wood's  boy  as 
a  revelation,  and  this  practiced  fraud  and  deception  being  the 
origin  of  all  this  that  is  here  enmneratedl 

What  faith  men  must  have  in  fraud  and  dishonesty  to  think 
it  can  start  and  sustain  all  this!  What  a  lasting  victory  is  ac- 
corded to  a  thing  conceived  in  fraud,  brought  forth  in  iniquity, 
and  pei'petuated  by  continuous  falsehood!  "What  credulity  is 
required  to  believe  all  this!  Let  no  one  hereafter,  standing  in 
such  ranks,  dare  say  that  '  ^  cheat, "  is  a  horse  good  only  for  a 
short  race.  They  must  know  better  than  that  from  the  stand 
they  talio  in  this  Book  of  Tsl'ormoxi  matter, 

JUSTIFICATIONS   FOR  REPI;YING   TO   MR.   SGHROEDER. 

Two  things,  yea,  three,  justify  a  reply  to  Mr.  Theodore 
Schroeder's  series  of  articles  on  ''The  Origin  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon,"  published  in  the  Septemlier  and  November  numbers 
of  the  American  Historical  Magazine,  for  1906,  and  the  January 
and  ]\lay  numbers  for  1907. 

The  first  justification  is  the  fact  of  the  high  standing  of  the 
magazine  in  which  his  articles  appeared.  Published  in  a  period- 
ical of  such  rank,  if  unchallenged,  they  might  lead  many  to  be- 
lieve undeniable  the  theory  there  advanced  for  the  origin  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  the  argument  by  which  said 
theory  is  sustained,  unanswerable.  It  has  been  from  just 
such  circumstances  as  these  with  reference  to  articles  that 
appeared  m  standard  works,  in  histories  and  encyclopedias, 
that  mormonism  suffered  so  much  defamation  in  the  earl- 
ier years  of  its  existence.  It  now  stands  recorded  in  the 
earlier  editions  of  the  American  Cyclopedia  and  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  that  David  Whitmer  denied  his 
testimony  as  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  divinity  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon;  and  that  his  two  associate  witnesses,  Oliver  Gowdery 
and  Martin  Harris,  had  denied  their  testimony  to  that  book.  Be- 
ing misinformed  from  these  high  sources  of  information,  doubt- 
less tens  of  thousands  have  !)een  impressed  with  those  untrue 
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statements.  David  Wliitmer  never  denied  bis  testimony.  In  a 
brochure  issued  by  himself,  in  1887,  and  referring  directly  to 
the&e  false  statements,  he  said: 

**It  is  recorded  in  the  American  Cyclopaedia  and  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,  that  1,  David  Whitmer,  have  denied  my 
testimony  as  one  of  the  three  witnesses  to  the  divinity  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon;  and  that  the  other  two  witnesses,  Oliver  Cow- 
dery  and  Martin  Harris,  denied  their  testimony  to  that  Book.  1 
will  say  once  more  to  all  mankind,  that  I  have  never  at  any  time 
denied  that  testimony  or  any  part  thereof.  I  also  testify  to  the 
world,  that  neither  Oliver  Cowdery  nor  Martin  Harris  ever  at 
any  time  denied  their  testimony.  They  both  died  re-affirming 
the  truth  of  the  divine  authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Mormon."'' 

People,  however,  can  still  quote  the  above  named  standard 
works  to  prove  that  these  men  denied  their  testimony  and  were 
false  witnesses.  It  is  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  creation 
of  such  conditions  respecting  Mr.  Schroeder's  articles  in  the 
American  Historical  Magazine  that  I  think  it  important  that 
they  should  be  answered. 

The  second  thing  that  justifies  a.n  answer  to  Mr.  Schroeder,  is 
the  formL  in  which  his  treatment  of  the  subject  is  cast.  Much  in 
the  form  vrould  lead  one  to  believe,  at  tirst  glance,  that  here 
we  had  a  really  exhaustive  treatise  of  the  origin  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon;  that  every  item  of  obtainable  informa- 
tion had  been  collected,  the  mass  of  facts  sifted  and  net 
results  given,  instead  of  a  specious  plea  made  for  a  spec- 
ial- theory.  This  is  evidenced  in  the  constant  appeal  to 
scources  of  information  in  the  notes  appended  to  the  articles,  of 
which  notes  there  are  one  hundred  and  ninety-six.  Then  there 
is  an  occasional  halting  in  the  movement  of  the  argument,  as  if 
to  weigh  the  evidence,  to  balance  one  statement  against  another 
as  if  to  get  down  to  bed-rock  facts,  instead  of  a  mere  effort  to  re- 
move some  obstruction  in  the  way  of  the  special  theory  being 
worked  out.  All  of  which  is  but  so  nmch  juggling  with  forms  of 
treatment,— an  effort  to  win  the  reader  with  the  shows  of  honest 


4.  "Address  to  all  Believers  in  Christ,"  p.  8.  The  high  character  and  repu- 
tation for  truthfulness  of  David  Whitmer  is  attested  in  this  brochure  by  all  _  the 
leading  officials  and  citizens  of  Richmond,  Mo.,  (not  mormons)  where  he  lived 
for  fifty  years,  pp.  8-10. 
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argmueiit,  to  betray  him  in  dee])er  (H)ijse<]iieiices.  Sliimmei'in^' 
imder  all  these  forms  may  be  seen  tlie  arts  of  tlie  special  pleader 
bent  on.  making  out  a  case.  It  is  tlie  false  appeai-ance  of  exhans- 
tive  and  fair  treatment  of  tlie  su])ject  tliat  mnkes  it  deirable  to 
answer  j^rlr.  Schroeder. 

The  third  jnstllication  for  answering  Mr.  Schroeder 's  articles 
arises  out  of  a  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  himself,  near  the 
close  of  his  articles,  namely,  that  the  actors  who  participated  in 
the  origin  of  tlie  Book  of  i\Iormon  are  c^ll  dead,  and  that  ''upon 
the  precise  question  here  discussed,  no  new  evidence  is  likely  to 
be  discovered.  All  the  evidence  directly  affecting  eitlier  side  of 
the  question  has  been  introduced  and  reviewed."  One  may  par- 
don the  conscious  or  unconscious  se1f-com])lacency  contained  in 
this  suggestion,  and  even  encourage  it  by  saying  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  think  he  is  right;  that  after  him  there  will  come  no 
other  who  will  so  diligently  search  for  evidence  ''on  the  precise 
question  here  discussed."  For  who  but  him  will  ever  dare  to 
venture  to  walk  by  such  light  as  that  l)y  which  his  foot-steps 
have  been  guided!^  But  vdth  reference  to  "all  the  evidence  di- 
rectly affecting  either  side  of  the  ciuestion"  having  been  "intro- 
duced and  reviewed,"  I  must  hold  a  different  opinion.  Believ- 
ing, however,  that  Mr.  Schoeder  has  collected,  presented  and, 
with  as  much,  art  as  it  will  be  found  possible  to  enlist  in  such  a 
cause,  sustained  his  special  aTcw  of  the  Spaulding  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  one  can  but  feel  that  having 
reached  the  climax  of  evidence  and  argument  the  case  should  be 
considered  by  those  holding  an  opposite  belief. 

PEELIMIXAHY    COXSIDEEATIOXS. 

One  other  j^reliminary  word  should  be  said  before  coming  di- 
'rectly  to  Mr.  Schroeder 's  theory  and  argument,  and  that  in  re- 
lation to  the  authorities  on  which  the  gentleman  relies  for  the 
support  of  his  views.  Of  course  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  the 
old  controversy  concerning  the  degree  of  credibility  to  be  al- 
lowed to  interested  witnesses,  and  also  the  suspicion  that  at- 

5.  Mr.  Schroeder  while  living  in  Utah  some  years  ago  \vas  proprietor,  editor 
and  publisher  of  Lucifefs  Lantern^  a  ribald  infidel  periodical  as  would  be  inferred 
from  the  title  as  well  as  from  its  contents.  It  is  this  to  which  allusion  is  made 
in  the  text. 
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tachcs  to  witness^es  for  tlie  jiiirac.ulous.  I  have  too  long  sus- 
ijiined  in  pnblic  dobuto  an  nj)])opu1ar  cause  not  to  have  heard  tlie 
cry  that  the  witnesses  for  the  truth  for  which  I  contended  were 
'interested  witness;"  notwithstanding  those  who  were  my 
opponents,  at  tlie  same  time  accepted  Christianity  on  the  testi- 
mony of  ''interested  witnesses,"  and  discarded  entirely  the  tes- 
timony of  unfriendly  witnesses,  or  ''interested  witnesses"  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  case.  I  trust  that  the  suggestion  in  this 
paragraph  will  indicate  the  unfairness  of  discrediting  and  dis- 
carding entirely  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  for  Joseph 
Smith's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  "interested  witnesses,"  and  taking  for 
truth  the  statements  of  the  "interested  witnesses"  on  the  other 
side  of  the  controversy. 

I  have  some  acquaintance  also  with  that  school  of  thought 
which  discredits  witnesses  of  the  miraculous.  I  am  familiar 
with  the  laborious  exposition  of  that  theory  by  the  late  Profes- 
sor Huxley  in  his  article  on  "The  Value  of  Witnesses  to  the 
Miraculous;"^  and  also  with  his  controversy  on  the  same  sub- 
ject with  Dr.  Henry  Wace,  x^i'ebindary  of  St.  Paul 's  Cathedral, 
and  other  Church  of  England  ministers. ^  One  could  scarcely  live 
in  this  critical  age  of  ours  and  be  unaware  of  the  existence  of 
the  school  of  thought  which  undertakes  to  bar  from  the  court  of 
public  debate  the  testimony  of  those  who  are  witnesses  of  things 
held  to  "transcend  human  experience."  Such  testimon}^,  it  is 
said,  suggests  "credulity  on  the  one  hand  and  fraud  on  the 
other.  "^  And  still,  both  in  the  history  of  the  past  and  now,  wit- 
nesses of  the  so  called  miraculous  are  factors  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  our  world's  controversies. 

It  may  be  that  the  future  will  disclose  the  fact  that  very  much 
which  in  the  past  has  been  regarded  as  miraculous,  as  trans- 
cending "all  sane  human  experience, "  to  use  a  phrase  of  Mr. 
Schroeder's,  is  only  such  because  of  human  ignorance  at  the 
time  of  a  witnessed  event,  and  that  miracles  only  exist  for  the 


6.  The  Nineteenth  Century  Reviezv,  March,  1889. 

7.  The  Nineteenth  Century  Revieiv,  February,   1889;   also  March   April,   May 
and  June. 

8.  "A  supernatural  relation  cannot  be  accepted  as  such,  that  it  always  implies 
credulity  or  imposture/'  Renan's  "Life  of  Jesus,"  introduction,  p.  45. 
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ignorant.  Still  1  concede  that  one  needs  to  be  upon  his  g-uard 
respecting'  this  class  of  evidence,  for  man's  love  for  the  marvel- 
ous leads  him  into  strange  self-deceptions,  as  also  the  practice 
of  deception  upon  others.  But  vrhile  conceding  this  on  the  one 
hand,  on  the  other  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  matter  entii-ely 
neglected  by  Mr.  Schroeder,  namely,  the  general  untrust-wortli- 
iness  of  testimony  in  religions  controversies  vfhere  those  con- 
sidering themselves  orthodox  feel  called  upon  to  resist  what  are 
supposed  to  be  religious  innevations.  The  truth  of  this  is  sup- 
ported by  all  ecclesiastical  liistory.  Even  pious  men,  where  the 
innovations  especially  contravene  particular  doctrines  or  theo- 
ries of  established  institutions  in  which  they  are  interested,  of- 
ten becon^e  utterly  unreliable  as  witnesses  in  matters  where 
their  opponents  are  concerned. 

So  universally  is  the  fact  liere  pointed  out  accepted  that  cita- 
tions of  particular  instances  are  scarcely  necessary,  as  proof. 
But  lest  others  forget  the  fact,  as  Mr.  Schroeder  apparently  has 
forgotten  it,  let  me  ask:  Is  Eoman  Catholic  historical  testimony 
regarded  as  reliable  where  facts  relating  to  Protestants  and  the 
Protestant  movement  are  concerned!  Where  does  Martin  Luth- 
er stand  if  the  testiinony  of  Catholic  contemporaries  or  the  rep- 
resentations of  Catholic  historians  are  to  determine  his  place  in 
history?  A  treatise  upon  the  ^'Protestant  Peformers''  and  the 
value  of  the  sixteenth  century  reformation,  based  wholly  upon 
^'Bossuet's  Variations/'  and  other  writers  of  his  kind,  would  not 
be  regarded  as  of  any  special  value  among  intelligent  people. 
And  Catholics  have  fared  but  little  better  at  the  hands  of  Pro- 
testants. The  testimony  of  either  party  against  the  other  is  quite 
generally  regarded  with  suspicion  by  those  who  stand  aloof 
from  their  controversies,  while  the  resp^ective  parties  to  the  dis- 
cussions mutually  denounce  each  other  as  false  witnesses,  until 
*' Catholic  lie"  and  ''Protestant  mis-representation"  are  cries 
and  counter-cries  that  echo  and  re-echo  through  all  the  pages  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant  controversial  and  historical  literature. 

But  let  us  look  further  up  the  historic  stream  of  sectarian  ani- 
mosity. What  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God  himself?  If  the  sectar- 
ian Jews,  his  contemporaries,  are  alone  to  be  the  accepted  wit- 
nesses of  his  words  and  actions  and  character,  what  would  be 
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tlie  effect  of  tlioir  testimony  ii])on  tlie  liistoric  Clirist  /  It  would 
make  him  hn^a  born,  a  v;iiie  l)ibber,  an  associate  of  harlots,  ])iil> 
licans  and  sinners;  it  Y^•ould  make  him  an  inno\^ator  of  sacred 
customs,  a  desecrator  oi'  the  temple,  a  seditious  person,  a  blas- 
phemer. And  so  ^Yf.^][  did  the  sectaries  of  his  day  succeed  in 
making  themselves  believed  that  the  populace  of  Jerusalem 
surged  through  the  streets  crying  ** crucify  him,  crucify  liim;'' 
and  he  was  condemned  by  the  Sanhedriu  to  death,  from  which 
fate  not  even  a  friendly  disposed  Eoman  procurator  could  save 
him.  The  sectarian  Jews  sub-borned  witnesses,  who  either 
swore  falselj"  against  the  Christ,  or  wrongly  interpreted  his 
words  and  actions;  and  all  tliis  in  a  holy  zeal  for  the  ]:)reserva- 
tion  of  the  established  order  of  thiiigs  among  the  Jews.  After 
his  resurrection  the  same  characters  bribed  the  Roman  guard 
set  to  watch  the  sepulcher,  put  a  lie  into  their  mouths,  and 
Ijledged  their  iniiuence  as  a  guarantee  against  punishment  from 
their  superior  officers  for  the  neglect  of  duty  involved  in  the 
falsehood  they  were  bril)ed  to  tell.-  What  was  Paul's  experi- 
ence with  these  same  sectarian  Jews  after  he  l)ecame  a  proselyte 
to  the  Christian  faith?  Briefly  told,  the  same  in  character  as 
his  master's.'^  So  well  known  is  the  fact  of  sectarian  bitterness ; 
such  the  zeal  of  the  orthodox  for  the  established  faith,  that  the 
Emperor  Julian,  usually  called  the  ^'Apostate,"  who  both  un- 
derstood and  derided  the  theological  disijutes  of  the  hostile 
Christian  sects,  invited  to  the  palace  the  leaders  of  the  hos- 
tile sects,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  agreeable  spectacle  of  their 
furious  encounters. 

^^The  clamor  of  controversy  sometimes  provoked  the  emperor 
to  exclaim,  ^Hear  me!  The  Franks  have  heard  me,and  the  Ale- 
manni;'  but  he  soon  discovered  that  he  was  now  engaged  with 
more  obstinate  and  implacable  enemies ;  and  though  he  exerted 
the  powders  of  oratory  to  persuade  them  to  live  in  concord,  or  at 
least  in  j^eace,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  before  he  dismissed 
them  from  his  presence,  that  he  had  nothing  to  dread  from  the 
union  of  the  Christians.'"' 


9.  Matthew  xxvi,  59-70;  see  also  xxvi,  xxviii. 

10.  See  Acts  of  the  Apostles  from  Chapters  xiii  to  xxviii,  inclusive. 

11.  "History   of   the    Decline   and   Fall   of   the    Roman    Empire,"    by    Edward 
Gibbon,  chap,  xxiii. 
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Sucli  the  bitterness  of  ."^ect.irian  strife,  in  which  the  ortliodox 
parly  h:-{s  ever  been  as  harsli,  as  untruthfnl,  as  iinsenipulous,  as 
rcsonrccful  at  invention  of  evil  things,  as  savage  and  crnel  as 
the  Jiereties  have  been.  Nay,  in  the  sinn  of  sneh.  things  the  pre- 
ponderance is  on  their  side. 

VARIOrs   CLASSES   OF   WITNESSES 

In  the  application  of  this  melancholy  fact  to  the  controversy 
between  Christendom  and  the  ^Alormon  Cimi'ch  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  let  no  one  charge  me  with  a  beg- 
ging of  the  question  because  I  am  going  to  insist  that  the  wit- 
nesses quoted  by  Mr.  Schroeder  are  largely  nureliable,  because 
of  their  zeal  against  an  innovation  of  orthodox  Christianity.  Not 
so.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  beg  the  question  by  use  of  the  his- 
toric fact  liere  brought  to  view.  I  only  ask  that  it  shall  be  given 
its  proper  value  in  weighing  the  evidence  to  be  considered.  And 
I  lay  stress  upon  it  only  because  it  is  an  element  in  the  evidence 
adduced  by  Mr.  Schroeder  which  is  taken  no  account  of  at  all  by 
him. 

He  gives  no  weight  at  all^  considers  not  at  all,  the  evidence  of 
those  who  have  accepted  Joseph  Smith's  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  but  he  gives  unbounded  credence  to 
every  statement  from  the  ^^ interested  witnesses"  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  except,  of  course,  whei-e  they  are  mutually 
destrnctive  of  each  other,  and  then  he  seeks  to  explain  away  the 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions.  A  casual  remark,  a  re- 
ported saying,  or  a  confused  recollection  of  some  obscure  per- 
son, of  whose  character  we  have  no  knowledge,  nor  any  means  of 
testing  it,  find  their  way  into  some  one  or  other  of  the  hundred 
anti-AIormon  books  published,  and  then  are  published  by  such 
anti-Mormon  controversialists  as  Mr.  Schroeder.  Citations  are 
made  of  them  in  marginal  notes,  and  in  time  they  come  to  be  re- 
garded, by  the  ordinary  reader,  as  of  equal  authority  with  any 
other  witness;  and  thus  the  unworthy,  unreliable  and,  in  some 
cases,  a  positively  vicious  and  false  witness  is  given  equal— and 
sometimes  even  more  than  equal— credence  with  witnesses  of 
unimpeachable  probity,  and  high  character,  and  who  have  back 
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of  their  testimony  perhaps  a  life  i'miQ  of  toil,  wufferiiig,  sacrifice, 
and  sometimes  martyrdom. 

Of  tliis  class  of  ^Yitnesses  let  me  here  add  one  further  remark. 
I  know  that  Arch-deacon  Faley  and  his  '' Vievr  of  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity- '  are  scolYed  at  by  a  certain  sclioo]  of  latter-day 
critics,  as  being  somewhat  out  of  date  and  insipid;  but  there  is 
one  statement  he  makes  that  I  cannot  help  Init  believe  has  great 
force  in  it.  He  holds  in  his  argument  that  ])ecanse  the  early 
Christians  in  support  of  the  Chi'istian  miracles  of  which  they 
were  eye  witnesses,  and  which  so  called  miracles  could  not  be  re- 
solved into  delusion  or  mistake,  passed  their  lives  in  labors,  dan- 
gers, and  sufferings,  voluntary  undertaken,  in  attestation  of  the 
accounts  which  they  delivered,— ilieref ore,  they  are  vrorthy  of 
credence.     To  illustrate  the  point  forcefuliy,  he  S8ys: 

^^If  the  reformers  in  the  time  of  Wickliffe,  or  of  Luther;  or 
those  of  England,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  or  of  Queen 
Mary;  or  the  founders  of  our  religious  sects  since,  such  as  were 
Mr.  Whitfield  and  ]Mr.  Wesley  in  our  own  times ;  had  undergone 
the  life  of  toil  and  exertion,  of  danger  and  sufferings,  which  we 
know  that  many  of  them  did  undergo,  for  a  miraculous  story; 
that  is  to  say,  if  they  had  founded  their  public  ministry  upon  the 
allegation  of  miracles  vrrought  within  their  ovvu  knowledge,  and 
upon  narratives  which  could  not  be  resolved  into  delusion  or 
mistake;  and  if  it  had  appeared,  that  their  conduct  really  had 
its  origin,  in  these  accounts,  I  should  have  helieved  tJiem.^^^^ 

I  mention  this  matter  here  for  two  reasons;  first  because 
many  of  those  witnesses  who  accepted  the  Book  of  Mormon  as 
true,  are  of  the  class  of  witnesses  here  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Paley. 
They  were  men  who  voluntary  x)assed  their  lives  in  labors,  dan- 
gers, and  sufferings,  voluntarily  undertaken,  in  attestation  of 
the  accounts  they  delivered  to  the  world  of  the  Book  of  i^>ior- 
mon's  origin;  a.nd  second,  because  having  conceded  that  men 
should  cautiously  receive  the  testimony  to  the  so  called  miracu- 
lous, I  desire  to  say  that  when  the  events  to  which  the  testimony 
relates  are  of  such  character  that  they  may  not  be  resolved  into 
delusion  or  mistake,  and  the  testimony  is  backed  up  by  a  life  of 
toil,  danger  and  suftering,  not  only  voluntarilv  undertaken  but 


Paley's  "Evidences,"  proposition  IT,  chap.  I. 
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persisted  in — then,  I  say,  their  testiiuony  is  such  that  it  com- 
rtianda  respect  and  acceptance;  and  at  the  very  lowest  valuation 
possible  to  be  put  upon  it,  should  out-rank  in  credibility  whole 
hecatonil")s  of  such  witnesses  to  the  contrary  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Schroeder— v/itnesses  imbued,  in  many  cases,  v>-ith  personal 
hatred  of  Joseph  Smith  and  th(3  I\Iorrnon  system,  and  all  iniiu- 
enced  by  sectarian  zeal  to  uphold  the  orthodox  view  of  such 
Christianity  as  existed  at  the  time  and  place  in  which  they  lived. 
But  returning  now  to  the  point  at  which  the  foregoing  digres- 
sion began,  let  me  say  it  is  the  promiscuous  mingling  and  equal- 
izing of  witnesses;' and  the  failure  to  take  into  account  the  un- 
reliability of  Tvitnesses  of  the  orthodox  party  when  resisting  and 
seeking  to  overthrow  what  they  regard  as  an  innovation  upon 
their  most  cherished  ideas  and  institutions,  that  I  charge 
against  Mr.  Schroeder  \s  treatment  of  the  origin  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  The  witnesses  must  l'>e  weighed  as  well  as  counted  in 
this  controversy;  and  the  liability  recogjiized  of  the  anti-Mor- 
mon witnesses,  in  the  supposed  interests  of  orthodoxy,  resorting 
to  the  invention  and  promulgation  of  fa^lsehood. 

COI^FLICTTNG   THEOEIl^S   OF   ORIGIN. 


It  must  not  be  supposed  by  the  reader  of  Mr.  Schroeder 's 
articles  tliat  liis  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Boolv  of  M^ormon  is 
the  only  anti-]\[ormQn  theory  of  its  origin  advanced.  Of  course 
M^r.  Schroeder  does  not  claim,  that  it  is,  but  points  out  quite  the 
contra r-y  in  his  iirst  article.  Wliy  the  matter  is  referred  to  in 
these  prelbninary  remarks,  is  because  1  want  to  assure  my  read- 
ers that  we  ^^ mormons"  get  considerable  amusement  out  of  the 
com^iicting  theories  advanced  to  account  for  the  origin  of  our 
Book  of  Mormon.  The  necessity  for  a  counter-theory  for  the 
origin  of  the  book,  other  than  that  advanced  by  Joseph  Smith, 
was  early  recognized.  Christendom  felt  that  Joseph  Smith's 
story  of  the  book's  origin  must  be  overthrown,  else  what  would 
come  of  this  new  revelation,  this  new  dispensation  of  God's 
word?  Joseph  Smith's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  book  was  a 
direct  challenge  to  the  teachings  of  modern  Christendom  that 
revelation  had  ceased;  that  the  awful  voice  of  prophecy  v7ould 
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no  more  be  lieard;  that  tlic  voIutho  of  scri|)hirG  was  completed 
and  forever  closed,  and  that  the  Bibh)  was  the  ordy  volume  of 
scripture.  Hence  Christendom  must  find  some  other  origin  for 
this  book  than  that  given  by  Joseph  Smith. 

Tlie  first  to  respond  to  this  immediately  '"'felt  want"  of  Chris- 
tendom was  Alexander  Campbell,  founder  of  the  sect  of  the 
Disciples.  He  assigned  the  book's  origin  to  Joseph  Smith,  point 
blank,  and  charged  ignorance  and  conscious  fraud  upon  its  au- 
thor. ^^ 

Next  came  the  Spaulding  Theory"  of  origin  which  Campbell 
accepted  in  place  of  his  own,  and  of  which  more  later. 
Then  came  Miss  DougaPs  theory  of  the  prophet's  self- 
delusion,  ^^by  the  automatic  freaks  of  a  vigorous  but  un- 
disciplined brain,  and  yielding  to  these,  he  became  con- 
firmed in  the  hysterical  temperament  which  ahvays  adds 
to  delusion  self-deception,  and  to  self-deception  half  con- 
scio^^s  fraud.  "'^  Next  came  Mr.  I.  Woodbridge  Eiley's  theory 
(1902)  of  pure  hallucination  honestly  mistaken  for  inspired  vi- 
sions 'Vith  partly  conscious  and  partly  unconscious  hypnotic 
loowers  over  others." 

Mr.  Schroeder,  however,  will  have  none  of  these  theories,  but 
turns  back  to  the  theory  of  the  Spaulding  manuscript  origin.  To 
him  ^^the  conclusions"  of  Mr.  Eiley,  because  so  many  material 
considerations  were  overlooked  by  that  author,  are  very  unsat- 
isfactory, though  admittedly  I\Ir.  Eiley's  effort  is  the  best 
^' along  this  line."'^  On  his  pari  ^Mr.  Eiley,  speaking  of  ijrevious 
theories,  especially  including  the  Spaulding  theory,  says : 

^^In  spite  of  a  continuous  stream  of  conjectural  literature,  it 
is  as  yet  impossiljle  to  pick  out  any  special  document  as  an  orig- 
inal source  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  In  particular  the  commonly 
accepted  Spaulding  theory  is  insoluble  from  external  evidence 
and  disproved  by  internal  evidence.  Joseph  Smith's  record  of 
tlie  Indians  4s  a  product  indigenous  to  the  New  York  wilder- 

13.  Campbell's  critique  on  the  T3ook  of  Monnon,  appeared  in  the  Millennial 
Harbinger,  vol.  II,  1831,  under  the  title  '"Mormonites."  The  criticism  is  exhaustive 
and  bitter.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  fine  example  of  tlie  bitterness  of  religious  controver- 
salists,  in  defense  of  orthodox  views. 

14.  "The  Mormon  Prophet,"  by  Lily  Dougali.  New  York,  Appleton  &:  Co., 
1899.     yiy  quotation   is  from  the  preface,  p.  vii. 

15.  See   Mr.   Schroedcr's  note,  2. 
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ness;',  and  the  auihontic  work  of  it;-  aiirnoj'  and  proprietor.  Out- 
wardly, it  reiiects  the  hx'al  color  of  Palmyra  and  I\lar.chesterj  in- 
wardly, its  complex  of  thought  i^^  a  re}>liea  of  Smith's  muddled 
hrain.  'J'his  monument  of  misplaced  energy  was  pos-ir.le  to  the 
impressionahle  youth  constituted  and  circumstanced  as  lie 
was.''^'^ 

Mv.  Eiley'is  plirase  '"^coirjectui-al  literature"  is  good.  It  ad- 
mirably describes  the  SpJiulding  tlieory  literature  at  vrliich  it  is 
particularly  aimed.  That  theory  being  ''insoluble  ii-om  exter- 
nal evidence/'  is  also  good;  but  ''disproved  by  internal  evi- 
dence," is  better.  1  shall  not  forget  that  either,  later  on.  But 
if  these  variant,  theorizers  cati't  convert  each  other,  liow  can 
they  hope  to  convert  us  Mormons  :  "When  rogues  fall  out,  lion- 
est  men"— but  there,  the  proverb  is  somewhat  trite  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  otrensive.  But  let  the  merry  disagreement  of  anti- 
Mormon  theorizers  go  on!  ^.lean while  new  translations  of  the 
Book  of  M^ormon  multiply,  new  editions  are  struck'  oif,  and 
more  people  are  made  acquainted  with  its  contents ;  the  Church 
to  which  it  may  be  said  to  have  given  existence,  enlarges  her 
borders  and  stj-engthens  her  stakes.  She  is  gaining  a  victory 
over  her  traducers,  and  winning  her  place  in  the  world's  history 
and  in  the  world's  religious  thought. 


These  preliminary  remarks  ended,  T  proceed  now  with  the 
consideration  of  Mr.  Schroeder's  evidence  and  argument.  Mr. 
Schroeder  states  the  "case"  he  proposes  to  prove,  item  by 
item,  as  follows: 

"It  will  be  shown  that  Solomon  Spaul ding  was  m.uch  interested 
in  American  antiquities,  that  he  wrote  a  novel  entitled  the 
"Manuscript  Foimd,"  in  which  he  altem])ted  to  accouiit  for  the 
existence  of  the  American  Indian  I)y  giving  him  an  Israelitisli 
origin ; 


16.  "The  Founder  of  Mormonism,"  igo2.  This  is  a  psychology-...  studv  01 
Joseph  Smith,  the  prophet.  ''The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  examine  Joseph  Smith's 
character  and  achievements  from  the  standpoint  of  recent  psvcholoey.  Sectarians 
and  phrenologists,  spiritiiaUsts  and  mesmerists  have  variously  interpreted  his  more 
or  less  abnormal  performances — it  remains  for  the  psychologist  to  iiave  a  try  at 
them."  The  quotation  of  tlie  text  is  from  the  Preface.  A  review  of  Mr.  J^iley's 
•book  by  the  present  writer  is  found  in  'T)efcn5c  of  the  Faith  and  the  Saints," 
pp.  41-55- 
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^'Tliat  tlio  first  incomplete  on.lliiie  oT  this  story,  with  maDy 
features  peculiar  to  itself  and  tiie  Book  of  Mormon,  is  now  in 
the  library  of  Oberlin  college,  and  that  while  the  story  as  re- 
written was  in.  the  liands  of  a  prospective  publisher,  it  was  stol- 
en from  the  office  under  circumstancob  which  caused  Sidney 
Eigdon,  of  early  ^lormon  fame,  to  be  suspected  as  the  thief; 

^^That  later  Eigdon.  on  two  occasions,  exhibited  a  similar 
manuscript  whicli  in  one  instance  he  declared  had  been  written 
by  Spaulding  and  left  with  a  printer  for  ])ul)lication. 

'^It  will  be  sliowii  fur  the]*  that  Eigdon  had  opportunity  to 
steal  the  manuscript  and  that  he  foreknew  the  forthcoming  and 
the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Mormon ; 

'^That  through  Parley  P.  Pratt,  later  one  of  the  first  Mor- 
mon apostles,  a  plain  and  certain  connection  is  traced  between 
Sidney  Eigdon  and  Joseph  Smith  and  that  they  were  friends  be- 
tween :1S27  and  I80O. 

^^To  all  this  will  be  added  Yery  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
identity  of  the  distinguished  features  of  Spaulding 's  ''Manu- 
script Found,*'  and  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

'"l^hese  facts,  cou|)led  Avitli  Smith's  admitted  intellectual  in- 
capacity for  producing  the  book  unaided,  will  close  the  argu- 
ment upon  this  branch  of  the  question,  and  it  is  hoped  will  con- 
vince all  not  in  the  meshes  of  ]\Iormonism  that  the  Book  of  Moor- 
men is  a  plagiarism.'"^ 

THE    FACTS    OF    TFIE    SPAULDI^nQ    ^TAXUSCEIPT. 

The  facts  which  may  he  conceded  in  3.1r.  Schroeder's  recital 
of  evidences,  and  the  claims  generally  made  in  relation  to  Solo- 
m.on  Spaulding  and  his  precious  manuscript,  are:  that  Spaulding 
w^as  born  1761,  in  Connecticut;  that  he  graduated  from  Ports- 
mouth in  1785;  that  he  graduated  in  theology  in  1787,  and  be- 
came ari  obscure  preacher;  that  he  niade  his  residence  in  New 
Salem,  Ashtabula  Co..  Ohio,  now  called  Conneaut,  about  1808  or 
1809;  that  in  the  region  about  Salem  were  certain  mounds  and 
ruins  of  forts  and  other  fortifications,  relics  of  a  supposedly 
prediistoric  civilization;  that  during  Sx-)auldi.ng's  residence  at 
Conneaut  he  wrote  a  story  in  some  way  connected  xN'itli  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  America;  that  this  stor^v  feigned  to  be  a 
translation  from  a    Latin    manuscript    vrhieh    Sx'aulding    p>re- 


17.     I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  thro'-ving  the  sc\  eral  propositions  into  separate 
paragraphs. 
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teiided  to  have,  found  m  a  cave  in  tlie  ^-ifuiily  of  Coniieaiit,  lience 
tlie  titie  that  ranie  to  attach  to  it,  '*  .Maniiscri})t  Found;''  that 
about  IS.12  Spaulding  moved  to  Pittsbnrg  vrhero  iio  resided  sonie 
two  years;  tluit  while  at  ritts})urg  there  may  jiave  be^n  some- 
thing said  a])ont  pu])lishing  this  story.  ])ut  just  what  is  uncer- 
tain, and  the  story  was  never  published;  that  in.  .1814  Spauhling 
removed  to  Amity,  'Washhigton  county,  Penn. ;  that  in  181G 
Spaulding  died. 

That  after  the  death  of  Spaulding  his  wife  and  daughter  at 
once  removed  to  the  home  of  ^L'rs.  Spaulding 's  brother,  a  Mr. 
William  Sabine,  in  Onondago  Valley,  Onondago  Co.,  X.  Y.,  taking 
with  them  the  ^^ Manuscript  Found''  with  other  Spaulding  papers 
in  an  old  trunk  ;'^  that  ]\Irs.  Spaulding  next  moved  to  the  home  of 
her  parents  in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  but  leaving  hei'  daughter  with 
the  old  trunk  and  its  x^apers,  including  ^^ Manuscript  Found,"  at 
Sabine 's;'5  that  in  1820  Mrs.  Spaulding  married  a  Mr.  Davidson 
of  Hartwieks,  a  village  near  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  and  sent  for 
the  things  she  had  left  at  the  home  of  her  brother  ,in  Onondago; 
that  said  things  were  sent  to  her,  including  the  old  trunk  and 
its  papers  whicli  reached  her  at  Hartwieks  in  safety;-"  that  Mr. 
Spaulding 's  daughter,  named  Matilda,  married  Dr.  A.  McKins- 
trv  of  Monson,  Hampden  Co.,  Mass.,  in  1828  and  went  to  ]\Ion- 
son,  Mass.,  to  reside;  that  soon  afterwards  Mrs.  Davidson 
(formerly  the  wife  of  Spaulding)  caine  to  live  with  her  daughter 
in  M^onson,  leaving  the  old  trunk  and  its  papers  in  Hartwieks  in 
care  of  Mr.  Jerome  Clark;  that  ]\[rs.  Davidson  continued  to 
live  Vv'ith  her  daughter  up  to  tlie  time  of  her  death,  in  18-14;^' 

That  vrhile  these  former  Spauldings  were  living  in  Monson, 
in  1834,  one  Hurlburt  came  to  them  representing  that  he  had 
been  sent  by  a  committee  to  procure  the  ''Manuscript  Found" 
written  by  Solomon  Spaulding  for  the  ]')urpose  of  compai'ing  it 
with  the  ^'^iormon  bible;"-  that  lie  represented  that  he  had 


18.  Sworn    statement   of   Mrs.    Matilda    McKinstr}-,   the   daughter   of    Solonon 
Spaulding-.  Scrihnet-'s  Magazine,  August,  1880. 

19.  Ibid. 

.    20.     Ibid..      The    language   of    Mrs.    McKinstry    is,    ''I    remember    that    the    old 
trunk  with  its  contents  reached  her   (Mrs.  Davidson)    in   safety." 

21.  Ibid. 

22.  "liistory   of   the   Church,   vol.    II,   pp.   2,   3,   47,   49   and   note.     Also    Mrs. 
McKinstry's  affidavit. 
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boon  a  convert  to  tlio  ^Mormon  faith  Iriit  liaci  given  it  up  and 
ihroiigh  tlie  Spanieling  nianuseript  wished  to  expo^^e  it.>  wicked- 
ness p'  that  lie  presented  a  letter  from  "William  H.  Sabine,  broth- 
er of  the  foj'Luer  Mi-s.  Spaiilding,  requesting  her  to  loan  the 
''Manuscript  Found,''  wj'itten  by  her  former  husband,  to  Hurl- 
birrt,  representing  that  he  (Sabine)  was  desirous  ^Mo  up-root 
this  Mormon  fraud  r'--"  that  Mrs.  Davidson  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  the  solicitations  of  her  brother  and  Burlburt  and  gave 
the  latter  a  ]ioto  to  Jerome  Clarl:,  instructing  Air.  Clark  to  open 
the  trunk  and  deliver  the  manuscript  to  Ilurlburt;  that  Hurl- 
burt  went  to  Hartwicks,  presented  his  order  to  Mr.  Clark  and 
got  the  Manuscript;  that  Ilurlburt  got  but  one  manuscript ;^-^ 
that  this  I'Januscript  Hurlliurt  delivered  to  E.  D.  Howe,  then 
having  in  course  of  preparation  his  anti- Mormon  book  ''Mor- 
monism  Unveiled;"-^  that  Howe  kept  said  manuscript  until  af- 
ter '^]\[ormonism  Unveiled"  was  published,  then  it  passed  out 
of  sight  and  he  sup])osed  it  to  have  been  burned  r^'  that  really, 
however,  it  vras  unwittingly  convej'ed  by  Howe  to  one  L.  L.  Eice 
who  purchased  Howe's  Painesville  Telegraph  and  business  in 
1834,  or  1840 ;  the  transfer  of  the  printing  department  being  ac- 
companied with  a  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts,  Spauld- 
ing's  "Manuscript  Found"  going  over  with  the  rest:"^ 

That  some  years  afterwards  Mr.  Eice  closed  up  his  business 
affairs  in  Painesville,  Ohio,  and  made  his  houie  in  Honolulu, 
taking  with  him  his  hooks,  papers,  etc.  f"^  that  in  1884  he  was 
visited  by  James  H.  Fairchild,  president  of  Ol)erlin  College, 
Ohio;  that  President  Fairchild,  while  at  the  residence  of  Eice 
suggested  tluit  a  look  thi'ough  his  (Air.  Pice's)  papers  might  dis- 
cover some  anti-slavery  documents  of  importance,  (Mr.  Eice 
while  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  PainesviUe  Telegraph  having 


23.  Ibid. 

24.  Ibid. 

25.  "Ncv/  Light  on  Mormonism,"  p.  26o-Hurlburt"s  letter. 

26.  Statemenl  of  D.  P.  Hurlburt  in  a  letter,  dated  at  Gibsonburg,  Ohio, 
August  19,  1870,  "New  Light  on  ]Srormonism,"  p.  260. 

27.  Statement  of  Hurlburt,  ''New  Light  on  Mormonism,"  p.  260;  also  state- 
ment E.  D.  Howe,  in  a  letter  to  Hurlburt,  August  7,  1880,  "New  Light  on  Mor- 
monism," p.  259. 

28.  See  "The  ManuFcript  Found,"  Rice's  verbatim  et  llteraiwi  copy,  printed 
by  the  Deserct  Ncivs,  1886,  preface. 

29.  Ibid. 
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been  espeeiaily  iiiterosted  in  ilie  question  oi'  .shivery) ;  that  in  Lis 
search  Mr.  Kiee  foinid  a  package  rfiarked  in  ])eiieil  on  the  out- 
side, ''Manuscript  Story-Conneaul  Creek;"  tijat  on  the  manu- 
script was  endorsed  tlie  following: 

The  Writinr/s  of  Solomoji  Spauldivg  Proued  oij  Avon  Wright 
Oliver  Smiih  John  Miller  and  others 

The  testiiiionies  of  the  above  geutlonen  are  noiv  in  my  pos- 
session 

D.  P.  Ihirlhurt^^^ 

That  this  manuscript,  unquestionably  Spaulding's^  and  tlie 
one  known  as  '^Manuscript  Found,"  was  deposited  by  Mr.  Rice 
with  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  where  it  now  is  preserved ;  that  Mr. 
L.  L.  Bice  himself  made  a  verbatim  et  literatirn  manuscript  copy 
of  this  paper,  including  all  erasures,  alterations,  errors,  etc., 
and  from  this  copy  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Later-day 
Saints  published  ^'Manuscript  Found"  in  1886;-^'  that  it  makes 
a  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  pages  of  printed  matter, 
of  about  Oiree  hundred  and  fifty  words  to  the  page;  that  in  noth- 
ing does  it  resemble  the  Book  of  Monnon— ''there  seems  to  be 
no- name  or  incident  common  to  the  two,"  says  Bresident  Fair- 
child,  "the  solemn  style  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  in  imitation  of 
the  English  Scriptures,  does  not  appear  in  tlie  Manuscript.  "-^^ 

The  foregoing  recital  represents  the  facts  concerning  Spauld- 
ing's  ^^ Manuscript  Found."  The  claim  that  the  manuscript,  as 
above  traced,  was  but  a  first  rough  sketch  of  a  story  which 
Span] ding  abandoned,  and  that  he  wrote  a  secojid  story  dealing 
with  matters  of  more  ancient  date;  that  it  was  v^^ritten  in  imita- 


30.  For  the  above  see  Bihliotheca  Sacra,  published  in  Oberlin.  Ohio,  January 
Number,  1885.    Also  "The  Manuscript  Found."  Dcseret  Nezcs  Print,  p.  113. 

31.  Preface,  ''The  Atanuscript  Found,"  Deseret  Xeu^s  print,  Preface. 

32.  Letter  of  President  Fairchild,  Bibliofheca  Sacra,  January,  1885.  Mr. 
Schroeder,  by  the  way,  seems  much  disturbed  over  the  very  frank  statement  of 
President  Fairchild,  published  in  1S85,  to  the  effect  that  the  theory  of  '"the  origin 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon  in  the  traditional  manuscript  of  Solomon  Spaulding  will 
probably  have  to  be  relinquished."  *  *  *  "Mv.  Rice,  myself,  and  others  com- 
pared it  v.dth  the  Book  of  Monnon.  and  could  detect  no  resemblance  between  the 
tv/o  in  geiieral  or  detail.  Some  other  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon  must  be  found,  if  an  explanation  is  required."  This  is  said,  of  course, 
of  tlie  manuscript  now  at  Oberlin.  It  is  said  of  the  only  manuscript  of  Solomon 
Spaulding's  treating  on  ancient  America,  that  any  one  knows  anything  about. 
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tion  of  scriptural  style,  and  assigned  an  Israelitish  origin  for 
his  colony  that  came  from  Jerusalem  to  America;  that  in  this 
second  story  many  names  were  used  that  are  also  found  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  such  as  Lehi,  Nephi,  Laman,  Zarahemla,  etc. ; 
that  there  is  a  close  structural  resemblance  between  the  feigned 
historical  incidents  in  Spaulding's  second  story  and  the  Book  of 
Mormon;  that  this  second  Spaulding  story  was  deposited  with 
printers  at  Pittsburg  for  publication;  that  while  there  Sidney 
Eigdon  either  stole  it  and  never  returned  it  (Mr.  Schroeder's 
theory),  or  else  that  Rigdon  borrowed  it,  copied  it  and  returned 
the  original  to  the  printer;  that  there  were  several  Spaulding 
manuscripts,  and  that  Sidney  Rigdon  stole  the  one  that  was 
finally  prepared  for  the  press  by  Spaulding,  and  perhaps 
Joseph  Smith  stole  one  of  the  unfinished  Spaulding  manuscripts, 
(Mr.  Clark  Branden's  theory)  f^  that  this  manuscript,  plus  the 
religious  matter  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  added  by  Sidney  Rig- 
don, became  the  foundation  of  the  Book  of  Mormon ;  that  Sidney 
Rigdon  either  directly  or  else  indirectly  through  Parley  P.  Pratt 
acted  as  intermediary,  and  collaborated  with  Joseph  Smith  in 
the  production  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,— all  this,  upon  which  the 
conclusions  of  Mr.  Schroeder  and  others  who  attempted  to  sus- 
tain the  Spaulding  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
depends,  is  but  a  conglomerate  of  wicked  invention  by  embitter- 
ed sectaries  fighting  against  innovation  of  their  orthodoxy ;  of 
bitter,  personal  spite  against  Joseph  Smith  and  his  work ;  of  mere 
assumption  and  inference  bottomed  on  flimsiest  premises,  under 
which  lies  a  mass  of  .contradictions  and  conflicting  suppositions 
which  discredit  the  whole  theory,  and  make  any  serious  support 
of  it,  however  learned  in  form  and  exhaustive  in  appearance  it 
may  be,  absolutely  contemptible ;  nay,  the  more  learned  and  ex- 
haustive the  treatment  appears  to  be,  the  more  absolute  must 
become  the  contempt. 

THE  TASK  OF  THE  PRESENT  WRITER. 

To  prove  the  things  here  alleged  becomes  now  the  task  of  the 
present  writer. 


33.    "Braden-Kelly  Debate,"  pp.  73,  77. 
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First  then  as  to  the  matter  of  Spaulding  having  rewritten  his 
story,  ** Manuscript  Found;''  in  which,  it  is  said,  he  changed  the 
character  of  it  by  going  further  back  with  his  dates,  *'and 
writing  in  the  old  scripture  style,  in  order  that  it  might  appear 
more  ancient.''  Also  he  must  have  further  changed  the  char- 
acter of  his  story,  giving  the  colony  he  brought  to  America  an 
Israelite  instead  of  a  Roman  origin,  giving  his  characters  the 
names  of  Lehi,  Nephi,  Laman,  Moroni,  etc. ;  instead  of  Sambol, 
Hambock,  Labanko,  Moonrod,  Ulipoon,  etc.;  and  the  names  of 
the  people  from  Sciotans  and  Kentucks,  to  Nephites  and  Laman- 
ites!  This  second  manuscript  and  these  changes  are  necessary 
both  to  the  evidence  and  the  argument  of  Mr.  Schroeder— nec- 
essary to  his  whole  theory ;  without  the  existence  of  this  second 
manuscript  and  these  changes  that  differentiate  it  from  the 
manuscript  at  Oberlin,  his  ^^case"  collapses.  It  is  conceded 
by  Mr.  Schroeder  and  all  through  whose  hands  it  has  passed, 
including  Mr.  Fairchild,  president  of  the  Oberlin  College,  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Rice  among  whose  papers  the  manuscript  now  at  Ober- 
lin was  found,  that  this  Oberlin  manuscript,  which  beyond  any 
doubt  Spaulding  wrote,  could  not  have  been  the  original  manu- 
script of  the  Book  of  Mormon  ;^^  therefore  a  second  Spaulding 
manuscript  altogether  different  from  this  half  ribald,  silly 
** Manuscript  Found"  story  must  be  had;  and  its  mythical  exis- 
tence was  brought  about  in  the  following  manner: 

THE   ENEMIES    OF    THE    PKOPHET. 

^L  Living  in  Eartland  and  vicinity,  and  throughout  northeastern 

Ohio,  where  the  headquarters  of  the  church  were  established  in 
1831-7,  there  were  many  and  very  bitter  enemies  of  the  prophet 
Joseph  Smith  and  Sidney  Rigdon;  and  also  strong  antagonism 
towards  the  whole  Mormon  Church,  since  its  doctrines  were  re- 
garded as  a  menace  to  orthodox  opinions.  Among  these  ene- 
"^  mies  of  the  prophet  and  the  church  none  perhaps  were  more 

34.  President  Fairchild  I  have  already  quoted.  Mr.  Rice  says :  "I  should  as 
soon  think  the  Book  of  Revelation  was  written  by  the  author  of  Don  Quixote, 
as  that  the  writer  of  this  manuscript  (the  Spaulding  Oberlin  manuscript)  was  the 
author  of  the 'Book  of  Mormon.  From  a  letter  of  Mr.  L.  L.  Rice  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Smith,  president  of  the  Reorganized  Church — "History  Church  of  Jesus  Christ," 
vol.  IV,  pp.  471-3- 


I 
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Fittei'  than  ''Dr."  Pliilastus  Ilurllmri,  E.  I).  Howe,  Auainson 
Bentley,  Oiiis  Ciapi)  (usually  called  Deacon  Clapp)  and  his  two 
sons,  Thomas  J.  and  Mathew  S.  Clapp,  both  of  whom  were 
Campbell]  te  preachers;  Alexander  Campbell,  Weil  tor  Scott,  both 
prominent  in  founding  the  sect  of  the  Disciples;  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, Dr.  John  Storrs,  of  Holliston,  Mass.,  Dr.  Austin,  also  of 
IMassachusetts,  all  sectarian  ministers,  and.  many  others.  Less 
than  fifty  miles  away  from  Kirtland,  then  the  centre  of  mormon 
propaganda,  was  Conneaut,  the  former  home  of  Solomon  Spaul- 
ding,  and  on  the  direct  line  of  travel  between  the  branches  of 
the  church  in  Ohio  and  those  in  the  state  of  New  York  and 
Canada. 

It  is  said,  but  I  shall  develop  a  somewhat  different  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Spaulding  theory  near  the  close  of  these  articles 
than  is  here  set  down,  that  '^a  w^oman  preach er''^-^  of  the  Mor- 
mon Cliurch,  holding  a  pul^lic  meeting  at  Conneaut,  read  sr»me 
passages  from  the  Book  of  Mormon  which  the  old  settlers  of 
the  vicinity,  and  former  neighbors  of  Solomon  Spaulding,  recog- 
nized as  ver}^  nearly  identical  with  a  manuscript  story  he  had 
read  to  them  some  twenty-two  or  three  years  before;  and  as 
he  had  feigned  to  derive  this  story  from  a  certain  manuscript 
which  he  pretended  to  have  found  in  a  stone  box  in  a  cave, 
which  he  afterwards  trajislated  into  English,  there  was  thought 
to  be  suflicient  similarity  between  these  circumstances  and  the 
Book  of  Moi-mon  to  warrant  the  charge  that  the  latter  was  a 
plagiarism  of  Spaulding 's  manuscript.  This  conclusion  led  to 
the  senduig  of  ''Dr.  Philastus  Hurlburt  to  the  vridow  of  Spauld- 
ing to  obtahi  his  manuscript  and  incid^^ntly  to  ^dsit  the  former 
home  of  the  Smiths'  for  the  purpose  of  obtaming  affidavits 
respecting  their  character,  and  more  especially  respecting  the 
character  of  Joseph  Smith  the  Prophet.  "^^  Indeed,  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  consp}irators  was  to  overthrow  inormonism— ''to 


35.  See  "Mrs.  Davison's  statement,"'  first  published  in  the  Boston  Recorder, 
May,  1839;  also  Smucker's  "History  of  the  Mormons,"  p.  41  et  scq.  It  is  claimed 
that  "woman  preacher,"  was  merely  a  "typographical  error,"  of  which  more  in  a 
later  note,  and   should  read  "Aformon  preacher." 

36.  The.':e  are  the  affidavits  collected  by  HurH)nrt  and  delivered  to  Howe  for 

his  book  "]\Tormonism  Unveiled."  chapter  xvii ;   see  also  "Origin   of  the   Spaulding 
Story,"  by  B.  Vv'inchester,  (1840)  p.  10. 
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up-root  tills  ^loriiion  iraiid.''-^^  llui'lbiirt  })re>eiit(3d  bimself  at 
the  lionie  of  tlie  former  wife  and  daughter  of  Spaiddirig, 
who  vrere  then  living  in  ]\.[onson,  ^Mass.  lie  obtained, 
an  order  from  the  foi-mer  Mi's.  Span! ding  npon  tho.-e 
with  wlioni  she  had  left  the  trunk  containing  the  papers  of  lier 
late  husband,  directing  them  to  deliver  to  Hurlburt  the  'vMann- 
script  Found.*'  ITurll)urt  obtained  the  manuscript  and  returned 
to  those  Vv'lio  sent  liim  u])on  this  mission,  chief  aiiiong  whom  was 
E.  D.  Howe  of  Painesville,  Ohio,  the  editor  of  the  Faiucsvillc 
Telegraph..  To  Mr.  Howe,  Flurlburt  delivered  the  ^^ Manuscript 
Found,"  obtained  hy  him  from  the  Spanldiug  papers;  but  lo ! 
when  it  came  to  be  examined  hj  tlie  conspiritors,  it  was  a  very 
disappointing  docimieiit.^'^  Howe  himself  describes  it  as  follows: 

**This  is  a  romance,  purporting  to  have  been  translated  from 
the  Latin,  foimd  in  24  rolls  of  parchment  in  a  cave,  on  the  banks 
of  Coimeaut  Creel:,  hut  written  in  modern  styje,  and  giving  a 
fabulous  account  of  a  ship's  being  driven  upon  tlie  American 
coast,  Tvdiile  proceeding  from  Eome  to  Britain,  a  short  time 
previous  to  the  Christian  era,  this  country  then  being  inhabited 
by  Indians.  "-^^ 

This  description  completely  identifies  this  nnnniscript  deliv- 
ered by  HurJburt  to  Ilowe  with  the  one  afterwards  found  in 
tjie  papers  of  Mr.  L.  L.  Eice,  and  noAv  at  Oberlin  College.  ''This 
old  manuscript,"  says  ^Iv.  Flowe,  ''lias  beeu  shown  to  several  of 
the  foj'eign  witnesses,  vrho  recognize  it  as  Spaulding's."  The 
witnesses  here  alluded  to  are  the  old  neighbors  of  Spaulding 
who  testify  as  to  the  existence  of  Spaulding's  ''^Manuscript 
Found,"  and  of  its  similarity  to  the  Book  of  Monnon ;  and  they 
are  eight  of  I\Ir.  Schroeder's  tv^elve  witnesses  on  whom  he  re- 
lies to  i)ro\'e  the  same  allegement.  Right  here  we  reach  the 
crucial  point  in  the  Spauldiug  theoi-y  of  the  origin  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon;  and  now  k-t  us  present  it  in  one  viev\\ 

A  numbei-  of  people  living  at  Conneaut  on  hearing  the  Book 
of  ]\rormon  read  in  a  public  meeting,  and  some  of  them  after- 


yp.     Statement  of  ]\Irs.  McKinstry,  daughter  of  Soiomon  Spaulding,  '"Scrihner's 
Magazine,"  August,  1880. 

38.  "New  Light  on  Mormonism," — statement  of  tlurlburi,  pp.  245,  260. 

39.  Howe's  "Mormonism  Unveiled,"  p.  288. 
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wards  reading  it  for  themselves,  claim  a  similarity  to  exist  be- 
tween it  and  a  manuscript  vrhich  Solomon  Spaulding  read  to 
them  some  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  before.  Spauld- 
ing ^s  njanuseript  is  unearthed— '* Manuscript  Found" — but  it 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  Book  of  ]\lormon!  'Tlie]'e  is  '^'no  re- 
semblance between  the  two,"  to  use  the  hmguage  of  President 
Fairchild,  of  Oberlin  College.  '^T'nore  seems  to  be  no  name  or 
incident,"  he  continues,  ''common  to  the  two."^"  Now  what  will 
the  cons]')irator3  do;  Search  further  in  the  hope  of  finding  an- 
other manuscript  that  may  have  been  the  o.rigin  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  if  this  one  is  not?  It  must  be  admitted  that  having 
gone  so  far  in  an  effort  ^^to  up-root  this  Mormon  fraud"  it  was 
worth  their  wliile  to  go  still  further.  The  "fraud"  was  making 
converts  throughout  the  very  region  where  the  conspiritors 
lived;  some  of  their  loved  ones,  members  of  the  family  of  the  con- 
spirators, were  ^S-ictims"  of  the  ''delusion."  They  will  not 
rest  the  case  here,  tliGii.  They  will  look  further.  The  emissary 
just  returned.  Hurlburt,  or  some  other  will  be  sent  back  to  make 
further  inquiry  and  research.  The  fate  of  millions  may  depend 
upon  it.  But  did  the  conspirators  against  mormonism  take  this 
course?  No.  Instead  of  that  they  resort  to  subterfuge.  Listen: 
Howe,  referring  to  the  manuscri]jt  delivered  to  him  by  Hurl- 
burt,  writes: 

''This  old  manuscript  has  been  shown,  to  several  of 
the  foregoing  witnesses,  who  recognize  it  as  Spaulding 's,  he 
having  told  them  that  he  had  altered  his  first  plan  of  writing, 
by  going  farther  back  with  dates,  and  writing  in  the  old  scripture 
style,  in  order  that  it  might  appear  more  ancient.  They  say 
that  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  'Manuscript  Found.'  "-^■ 

That  statement  bears  all  the  earmarks  of  an  "afterthought," 
a  silly  invention.  There  is  not  a  single  scrap  of  evidence  in  all 
that  has  been  written  upon  the  subject,  that  goes  beyond  the 
date  of  Hurlburt's  delivery  of  "^[anuscript  Found,"  to  E.  D. 
Howe,  to  the  effect  tliat  Spaulding  had  written  more  than  one 
paper  that  purported  to  deal  with  a  found  manuscript,  or  the 


40.  LcUer  of  President  P'iiirchild,  BibJicotheca  Sacra,  January,   1885. 

41.  ]  [owe's  "Mormonism  Unveiled."  p.  288. 
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ancient  inbabitanls  of  America.  The  ' '  Frogs  of  WyiKlliam '  'and 
infidel  disquisitious  weve  move  in  his  lijio.-^-^  Why  was  it  that 
the  neighbors  of  Spaulding  about  Conneaiit  did  not  say  before 
this  manuscript  v/as  brought  to  light  by  Howe,  Ilnrlburt  et  cd, 
that  Spaulding  liad  written  several  manubcripts  on  the  subject 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  America ;  one  11]  at  told  of  a  Roman 
colony  that  came  to  America  and  settled  in  the  Ohio  valley,  the 
story  of  their  adventures  being  •* written  in  modern  style;"  Imt 
that  this  story  ho  abandoned  and  VN'rote  another,  going  farther 
back  v\'ith  his  dates  and  assigning  to  the  people  an  Israelitish 
origin  and  writing  in  the  old  scripture  style?  How  valnable 
such  evidence,  ante-dating  Fturlburt's  coming  to  Conneaut  with 
Spaulding ^s  manuscript,  would  be!    But  it  does  not  exist. 

There  was  enough  in  the  fact  that  Solomon  Spaulding  had 
written  a  story  connected  in  some  way  with  a  manuscript  which 
he  feigned  to  have  found  in  a  stone  box  in  a  cave:  which  he 
further  feigned  to  have  translated  into  English;  and  which  story 
had  something  to  do  with  a  colony  coming  in  ancient  times  from 
the  Old  World  to  the  New;  and  that  there  were  great  and 
sanguinary  wars  in  the  story— to  suggest  a  similarity  with  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  With  so  much  as  a  basis  it  will  go  hard  with 
human  invention,  under  the  circumstances,  if  out  of  the  dim 
recollections,  of  some  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  ago,  it 
cannot  ^^ remember'*  that  there  was  a  similarity  and  even  ident- 
ity of  names  betY\^een  those  of  Spaulding 's  I\Ianuscript  and  those 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  Especially  since  the  Book  of  Mormon 
is  now  in  their  hands,  and  they  have  either  read  it,  or  heard  it 
read  and  have  the  names  of  Lehi,  Nephi,  Moroni,  Zarahemla, 
and  some  phrases  such  as  ''and  it  came  to  pass, '^  etc.,  with 
which  to  refresh  their  ''memories!" 

And  when  they  have  Spaulding 's  found  manuscript,  or  "Man- 
uscript Found"  placed  in  their  hands  by  Hurlburt,  and  have 
identified  it  as  Spaulding 's  and  none  of  these  things  are  true 
respecting  it,  that  is,  there  is  "no  resemblance  between  the  two, 
in  general  or  in  detail;  *  *  *  *  *  j^^  name  or  incident 
common  to  the  two,"  then  it  will  again  go  hard  with  human  in- 

A2.  See  Mrs.  McKinstry's  statement,  Scribnefs  Magazine,  August,  1880.  ^  Also 
Deseret  News  print  of  "Manuscript  Found/'  pp.  114,  115,  where  the  infidel  opinions 
of  Mr.  Spaulding  are  expressed. 
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veiitioi}  if  it  cannot,  niulor  the  civcninstaiice.  ''rt'iiienihev"  tliat 
this  manuscript  so  tlvvnsi  into  their  liaiiids  is  nuMjely  Init  the 
rough  draft  of  tlie  real  "Manuscript  Found;''  that  tliis  story, 
in  fa.ct  was  ahandoned  and  Air.  Spauldini;'  informed  tlieni  that  he 
liad  recast  his  wiioJe  sclu'ine  ;-*-^  and  thad:  he  wrote  into  tins  sec- 
ond story  tile  names  and  historical  incidents  now  found,  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon;  that  no  one  ever  helieved  that  this  hrst  effort 
of  Spaulding's  the  Alanuscri])t  uoay  at  ()f)er]in  College,  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Book  of  .A[oi'mon.  Mr.  Schi'oeder  himself  says 
that  ''from  tlie  heginning  it  was  asserted  that  this  manuscript, 
now  at  Oberlin,  was  lu^t  the  one  from  wliich  the  Book  of  Atormon 
Avas  alleged  to  have  been  plagiarized."^'  But  from,  what  ''be- 
ginning" was  it  so  asserted!  AVell,  not  preAuous  to  the  bring- 
ing to  light  of  the  Oberlin  manuscript  by  Hurl  hurt;  but  from  the 
time  that  this  manuscript,— the  only  one  we  have  any  real  knowl- 
edge of  Spaulding  ever  having  v\^ritten  on  the  subject  of  the 
ancient  inliabitants  of  America- -disappointed  the  ho]3es  of  the 
conspirators  against  Alormonism.  That  is  the  only  ''beginning" 
from  "U'hich  it  has  been  assertt-d  that  tlie  manuscri])t  now  at 
Oberlin  was  not  the  one  from  which  the  Book  of  Mormon  vras 
alleged  to  have  been  plagiarized. 

The  foregoing  boldly  charges  dishonesty,  fraudulent  inven- 
tion, and  conscious  dece]>tion  upon  tliose  who  originated  this 
Spaulding  theory  of  the  oi-igin.  of  the  Book  of  M"ormon ;  and  I 
realize  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  set  forth  substantial 
reasons  for  such  allegations,  or  else  1  rnust  bear  the  odium  of 
m.aking  false,  or  at  the  very  least,  unproved  charges.  Let  us 
then  consider,  if  not  all,  at  least  the  leading  characters  of  this 
conspiracy  against  the  Mtormon  Church,  for  it  will  be  worth 
our  while. 


'"'"dE."  PHIKiSTUS  HURLBUET. 

We  start  with  "Dr."  Philastus  Hurlburt.  He  was  not  a 
^^ Doctor"  by  profession,  but  being  a  seventh  son,  his  parents, 
following  the  old  folk-lore  custom,  called  him  "Doctor."     He 


43.  Howe's  "Mormoni?m  Unveiled,"  p.  288. 

44.  American  Historical  Magazine,  vol.  i,  No.  5,  p.  385. 
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was  formerly  a  niciuber  of  the  ]\rotliodi.st  Cluireli  from  \viiic]i 
lie  was  excluded  for  imoralities.  He  appeared  in  Kirtland  in 
1833  and  began  an  investigation  of  ,lMorn]oiii;^m,  and  Ilnally 
claimed  to  be  satisiied  of  its  truth.  Jose})li  >1  Johnson,  resid- 
ing at  Kirtland  at  the  time,  and  at  whose  motlier's  home  jliirl- 
burt  l)oarded  for  about  one  year,  describes  lilm  as  ^'a.  man  of 
fine  pliysique,  very  pompus,  good  looking,  vej'y  anibitions,  with 
some  energy,  thoaghi  of  jDoor  education.  "^^  Sometime  after  he 
joined  the  church  lie  vras  brought  before  a  conference  of  liigh- 
priests  in  Kirtland  and  cliai'ged  witli  unchristian-like  conduct 
with  womeUj  while  on  a  mission  to  the  eastern  states.  His  com- 
mission as  an  elder  was  taken  from  him  and  he  was  exconnnuni- 
cated.  pjeing  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  this  trial  he  ap- 
pealed his  case  to  the  high  council  at  Kirtland,  and  a  hearing 
was  granted  him.  He  coirfessed  his  sin  1)efore  this  council  and 
was  forgiven;  but  a  few  days  after  this  action,  hie  boasted  that 
he  had  deceiA^ed  the  council  in  his  confession,  ''and 
Joseph  Smith's  God,"  and  this  led  to  his  final  excomrnunica- 
tion.-'^'^' 

After  his  excommunication  '^Dr.'^  Hurlburt  becaine  very  bit- 
ter against  the  church,  and  threatened  the  prophet ^s  life.  He 
was  fmally  arraigned  before  the  court  at  Chardon,  for  this 
offense  and  placed  under  bonds  to  the  amount  of  two  Innidred 
dollars  ''to  keep  the  peace,  and,  be  of  good  behavior  to  the 
citizens  of  the  state  of  Oliio  generally,  and  to  Josepli  Smitli, 
Jun.,  in  particular,  for  the  period  of  six  months.''  He  was  also 
required  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  prosecution  vchich  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  twelve  dollars.-^^  lYhen  it  is  remembered  how 
great  the  excitement  was  at  this  time  in  north-eastern  Ohio, 
respecting  Mormonism,  how  numerous  and  how  bitter  were 
Joseph  Smith's  enemies,  this  decision  of  Judge  AI.  Birchard  is 
important  in  showing  how  violent  and  vicious  must  have  been 
the  character  of  ^'Dr. "  Hurlburt.  Yet  he  hecomes  the  special 
emissary  of  the  conspirators  of  north-eastern  Ohio,  against 
Mormonism.    He  is  commissioi^ied  to  secure  Spaulding's  manu- 


45.  Descrct  Ercnlag  Nezvs,  December  28,  1880;  also  "Tlistory  of  the  Church," 
vol.  1,  p.  355,  note.    A'so  Gregg's  '"Prophet  of  Pahiiyra,"  pp.  427-430. 

46.  "Iiistor\-  of  the  Church/'  vol.   i,  pp.  354-5  and  note. 

47.  "History  of  the  Church,"'  vol.   11,  pp.  47-49  and  notes. 
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script  and  gathv^r  inronnation  in  Ncnv  Yorl:.  concerning  the  char- 
acter of  Joseph  Sinithj^'"^  the  man  whom  he  so  bitterly  hates,  and 
whose  life  he  had  threatened.  And  the  world  is  asked  to  form 
its  opinion  of  Joseph  Smith  from  the  alleged  information  pro- 
cured in  Nev7  York  by  tljis  man,  and  xniblished  in  Howe's  ^'Mor- 
mouism  UnveiUKh''  in  the  form  of  affidavits! 

Even  some  who  are  parties  to  the  Spanlding  theory  disi rusted 
Hnrlburt.  Mrs.  Davidson,  formerlj^  Spanlding 's  wife,  '^did  not 
like  liis  appearance,  and  mistrusted  his  motives,"  and  it  w^as 
only  because  he  presented  a  letter  from  her  brother,  William  H. 
Sabine,  urging  her  to  loan  her  former  husband ^s  manuscript 
story  to  Hnrlburt,  that  she  finally,  but  reluctlantly,  consented 
for  him  to  have  the  paper. ■'^  Mrs.  Ellen  Dickinson,  grand-niece 
of  Solomon  Spanlding,  and  author  of  ^'New  Light  on  Mormon- 
ism,"  charges  him  with  having  betrayed  his  fellow  conspiritors 
in  Ohio,  by  securing  the  *^real"  ^'Manuscript  Found"  and  turn- 
ing it  over  to  the  Mormons  for  a  price,  and  that  they  destroyed 
itJ'"  Clark  Braden  in  his  debate  on  ihe  Book  of  Mormion  with 
E.  L.  Kelly,  makes  the  same  charge,  and  says  that  Hnrlburt  got 
$400.00  for  his  treachery  and  boasted  of  it.s- 

Mr.  E.  D.  Howe,  author  or  the  first  anti-Mormon  book  of  any 
very  great  pretentions  or  general  interest— and  of  v/hich  Mr. 
Schroeder  is  so  eulogistic,  speaking  of  it  as  ^^the  most  import- 
ant single  collection  of  original  evidence  ever  made  upon  the 
subject  "—was  the  editor  of  the  PainesviUe  Telegraph,  and  es- 
pecially bitter  towards  the  Mormons  and  Mormonism,  because 
his  own  wife  and  sister  had  joined  the  Mormon  Church,  at  which 
he  was  greatly  incensed.s^ 


48.  "Origin  of  the  Spanlding  Story,"  by  B.  Winchester,  Philadelphia,  (1840) 
p.  10,  "Mormonism  Unveiled,"  chapter  xvii.  These  affidavits  gathered  up  by  Hnrl- 
burt are  quoted  by  nearly  every  anti-mormon  writer  since  1834,  until  now.  the  year 
of  grace,_  1908;  all  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  no  matter  how  many  mirrors  are 
brought  into  a  room  where  a  farthing  rush  light  is  burning,  they  do  not  increase 
the  light  burning  there,  but  merely  reflect  it.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  since  Howe's 
publication  of  "Mormonism  Unveiled,"  in  1834,  kittle  or  nothing  has  been  added  to 
the  stock  of  "information,"  from  the  anti-Mormon  side  of  the  controversy. 

49.  Mrs.  IMcK.instry's  statement,  Scrihner's  Maga.zinc,  August   18S0. 

50.  "New  Light  on  Mormonism,"  pp.  62-71. 

51.  "Braden-Kelly  Debate,"  p.  96.  Braden  relies  upon  the  statement  of  Rev. 
John  A.  Clark.  D.  D.,  in  "Gleanings  by  the  Way,"  p.  265. 

52.  "Braden-Kelly  Debate,"  pp.  69,  81.  See  also  the  Advertisement  of  Howe's 
"Moi monism  Unveiled," — which  precedes  the  Introduction.  Also  the  Introduction 
of  the   same  work,  for  manifestation   of  bitterness. 
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KEY.  .M)AMSOx\   BEixTLEl'  E7l   AL. 

Adanibon  Bentley  was  a  Campbeilite  preacher,  also,  a  ])rother- 
in-law  to  Sidney  Rigdoii,  having  married  Rigdou's  wife^s  sister. 
It  appears  that  the  parents  of  ]\rrs.  Eigdoii  had  settled  ii})on  her, 
or  expressed  intention,  of  doing  so,  some  considerable  property; 
but  the  Rew  Bentley,  by  his  influence  witli  the  Brooke  family, 
diverted  the  inheritance  designed  for  Mrs.  Rigdon  to  his  own 
wife;^^  so  that  in  addition  to  the  bitterness  which  ever  attends 
on  sectarian  contro-s'ersies,  there  mnst  be  added  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Bentley  the  bitterness  of  family  feud;  and  if  the  claim,  of 
Sidney  Rigdon.  be  true,  viz.,  that  lie  was  the  injured  party,  in 
this  controversy,  there  would  be  intensity  of  bitterness  on  the 
part  of  Bentle}^,  since  it  is  strangely  true  that  men  may  forgive 
those  who  injure  them,  but  they  never  forgive  tlie  innocence  of 
those  wliom  they  wilfully  injure.  The  Reverend  Ben.tl(»y  was 
one  of  the  bitterest  of  anti-Mormons  and  a  warm  sux^porter  and 
advocate  of  the  Spaulding  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Book  of 
Morm.on.^-  Of  M''.r.  .  Alexander  Campbell,  Dr.  Storrs  and  Dr. 
Austin  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  later,  when  considering 
certain  evidence  Mr.  Schroeder  introduces  from  them.  The 
point  now  contended  for  respecting  these  men  atIio  stand  as 
sponsors  for  the  Spaulding  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  is  simply  this,  tha.t  being  ardent  sectarian  priests 
zealous  for  their  particular  brand  of  orthodo.xy,  which  Mor- 
monism  opposed  as  false  doctrine  ;55  and  adding  to  tliis  cause  of 
bitterness  the  further  fact  that  in  some  instances  these  men  felt 
the  sense  of  personal  grievance  against  Joseph  Smith  and  the 
Mormon  Church-- renders  them  incom.petent  to  be  reliable  wit- 
nesses on  the  questions  at  issue.  AJl  histor}^,  and  the  well  known 
facts  respecting  human  nature,  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
irnder  such  circumstances  sectaries  in  support  of  their  ortho- 
doxy, and  by  way  of  reprisal  for  wrongs,  real  or  imaginary, 

53.  Messenger  and  Advocate,  p.  334-5.  Also  Eveniv.g  and  Morning  Star, 
p.  301. 

54.  See  Millemtial  Harbinger^  for  1844,  p.  38,  et  scq.  Also  "Braden-Kclly 
Debate,"  pp.   124-5. 

55.  "Pearl  of  Great  Price,"  "Writings  of  Joseph  Smith,"  p.  85,  ^  (edition  of 
1902)  ;  aI?o  "History  of  the  Church,"  vol.  1.  pp.  5.  6.  P'or  an  exposition  and  de- 
fense of  this  posiiion  see  the  present  writer's  "Defense  of  the  Faith  and  the 
Saints,"  p.  26-27  and  note. 
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will  stoop  to  inveiitioji  of  adverse  testimony;  to  iyiisre])reseiita- 
tioii;  to  the  creation  of  a  ease,  or  a  hurtful  theory;  will  distort 
facts,  in  a  word  will  hear  false  witness.  Such  false  or  incompe- 
tent witnesses  I  declare,  those  ]iarties  to  he  on  wiiom  Mr.  Schroe- 
der  relies  for  tlie  support  of  Lis  case. 

Let  us  take  first  tliis  group  of  Conneaut  witnesses,  eight  of 
them,  used  hy  Hurl  hurt,  Howe,  Bentley,  et  ciL,  and  chiefly  relied 
upon  hy  Mr.  Schroeder  as  supplying  the  ^^clinching"^^  evidence 
for  the  phigiarism  of  Spauiding's  "^vianuscript  Found ^'  hy  tlie 
author  or  authors  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  They  are  the  most 
important  witnesses  on  the  side  of  the  Spaulding  theory  of  the 
origin  of  tlie  Book  of  Mormon;  yet,  hy  the  application  of  the 
principle  that  recognizes  the  untrustworthiness  of  witnesses  in- 
terested in  opposing  religious  innovation;  that  recognizes  the 
zeal  of  witnesses  interested  in  supporting  ortliodoxy;  that  rec- 
ognizes the  bitterness  which  characterizes  sectarian  strife;  as 
also  the  necessary  vagueness  of  tlie  state  of  mind  of  these  wit- 
nesses in  respect  of  those  things  of  wdiich  they  testify;  as  also 
by  the  consideration  of  many  other  things  that  will  hear  upon 
their  statements—for  the  evidence  and  argument  is  to  he  cumu- 
lative—I  hope  to  prove  quite  conclusively  that  these  Avitnesses 
are  incompetent,  and  their  statements  untrue. 

56.     See  heading-  hi  '"American  Historical  Maga:^ine/'  vol.  11,  No.  i,  p.  70  et  seq. 

{To  he  Continued). 
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A  HISTORY  OP  SLAVERY 

BY    PATXIE   11.    MC   LI^.AIn'    . 

■-^  X  iJie  January,  1909,  number  of  the  American  Historical 
r!  ]\rAGAzixE-\vi1i  be  the  first  chapters  of  one  of  the  mostvaluable 
1 1  historical  publications  that  has  appeared  in  the  American 
ji  magazine  press  for  many  years.  This  will  be  a  complete 
history  of  slavery,  as  it  has  existed  in  the  United  States.  It 
vrill  be  from  tlie  pen  of  Saliie  11.  ^LcLean,  whose  contributions 
to  this  magazine  and  to  other  historical  periodicals  have  given 
her  a  recognized  position  among  native  historical  writers. 

In  the  first  installment  of  this  series  of  papers,  Mrs.  McLean 
will  present  an  introduction  treating  brielly  of  the  subject  of 
slavery  from  the  world  point  of  Yiev/.  She  will  review  the 
origin  of  slavery  and  present  many  interesting  facts  concerning 
the  slavery  of  vrhite  peoples  by  those  of  the  same  and  other 
nationalties,  and  also  the  slavery  of  other  races,  such  as  the 
white  slaves  of  the  colored  races  and  the  colored  slaves  of  the 
white  races.  With  this  brief  explanatory  introduction  leading 
up  to  the  main  subject  the  history  of  white  slavery  in  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  will  be  taken  up.  Then  the  beginning  of  African 
slavery  in  these  colonies  will  be  related,  the  cause  of  its  installa- 
tion and  the  different  phases  of  its  development  being  carefully 
set  forth  and  explained. 

Following  will  be  a  consideration  of  the  extent  and  status  of 
slavery  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  leaders  of  the  American  Revolution  in  regard 
to  it  at  that  date,  and,  subsequently,  their  opinions  and  con- 
clusions as  voiced  in  the  constitutional  convention.  Connected 
with  this  part  of  the  subject  will  be  a  careful,  soundly  studied 
and  exhaustive  review  of  public  opinion  in  the  north  and  in  the 
south  regarding  slavery  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  causes  of  the  change  of  views  that  came  about  in  those  two 
sections  will  be  presented. 

Then  will  come  full  consideration  and  explanation  of  the 
action  of  the  various  states  on  the  slavery  question  and  the 
introduction  of  the  subject  into  national  legislation.  From  that 
point  onward,  in  successive  numbers  of  the  magazine,  the  sub- 
ject will  be  treated  most  completely^  and  in  a  scholarly  manner 
in  all  its  different  phases  and  brought  down  to  the  present  day. 
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FOLTTICAL  AIS^D  PARTY  ASPECTS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
JUDICIAEY  1801-1835. 

BY    DON     E:N^SMTNGEH     MCAVRi 
VII-C0HE>^S    Y    ViEGlNIA    1821 

-^-^  T  \YOiild  seem,  from  a  careful  obserYation,  Hint  the  senate 
N  was  not  hostile  to  the  judiciary  in  1821.  In  this  year  we 
I J  haYe  a  step  taken,  on  the  part  of  the  judiciary  committee 
J.J^  of  the  senate,  to  confer  upon  the  judiciary  the  extended 
power  of  a^jpellate  jurisdiction  in  crimnal  cases."  PrcYJous  to 
this  time,  the  national  machinery  had  refused  to  extend  tlie 
department.  This  action  was  looked  upon  then,  as  the  future 
has  since  com6.rmed,  as  an  indication  that  the  prestige  of  the 
trilranal  Y/as  groAY'ing.  Indeed,  all  subseciuent  decisions  liaYC 
giYen  oYidence  of  the  fact. 

The  facts  in  this  case  of  Cohens  y  Virginia,^  were,  brieily 
stated,  as  folIoY7S :  P.  J.  Cohen  and  M.  J.  Cohen  were  Yending 
and  selling  tickets  for  the  national  lottery  in  Virginia.  Tickets 
for  a  lottery,  not  authorized  by  the  la^YS  of  the  commonwealth, 
could  not  be  sold  in  the  state.  The  Cohens  were  tried  and  con- 
Yicted.  A  writ  of  error  followed,  and  the  case  was  brought  up 
in  the  United  States  courts. 

The  vital  question  which  confronted  the  court  was  whether 
the  court  could  exercise  jurisdiction  where  one  party  was  the 
state  and  the  other  a  citizen;  and  whether  in  the  exercise  of 
its  appellale  jurisdiction  it  could  revise  the  judgment  of  a  state 
court,  in  a  case  arising  under  the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties 
of  the  United  States. 

It  Y'-as  contended  that  as  the  State  of  Virginia  ^vas  a  party 
to  the  suit,  a  Yn;it  of  error  could  not  lie  to  the  state  court  of 
the  last  resort;   although   the   federal   question  Y^as   involved, 

1.  "Annals  of  Congress:"  Vol.  37.  p.  yj"]. 

2.  "Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court"  bv    Henrv  Whcaton  ;  Vol.  6.  p.   377. 
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boeause  tills  Vv'as  a  suit  against  a  state  witliin  the  Dieaniiig  of 
the  eleveiitli  ameDdmeiit.  The  supreme  court  held  that  it  had 
jiuisdietioii  u})on  tiie  claiise  extending  its  jurisdiction  to  all 
cases  '-arising  under  the  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  treaties  made  under  their  authority,"  and  that  a 
wi  it  of  error  was  not  a  suit,  but  Avas  merely  the  continuation 
of  a  suit  already  begun.  The  active  opposition  to  the  inter- 
vention of  the  supreme  court,  was  an  attenipt  to  build  up,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Soutli,  a  further  belief  in  reserved  state  rights. 
'HJonsider  the  danger  that  will  re.sult  if  too  much  fuuil  power 
is  given  to  the  judges."'^ 

President  Monroe  said: 

'Mt  is  impossil)le  to  have  created  a  power  within  tlie  gov- 
ernment or  any  other  power  distinct  from  congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive which,  should  control  the  movements  of  the  government.'^ 
*  *  *  IN  or  do  I  believe  that  congress,  even  seconded  hj  the 
judiciary  poY\'er,  can,  without  some  change  in  the  character  of 
the  nation  succeed  in  durable  violation  of  the  rights  and  au- 
thorities of  the  States."*  The  responsibility  of  one  branch  to 
the  people,  and  of  the  other  branch  to  the  legislature  of  the 
states,  seems  to  be,  in  the  present  stage,  at  least,  of  our  politi- 
cal history,  an  adequate  barrier.  *  *  *  There  is  nothing, 
therefore,  to  discourage  a  development  of  the  doctrine  they 
may  contain  or  tendencies  tliey  may  tlireaten.  Congress,  if 
convinced  of  these,  may  not  onl}^  abstain  from  the  exercise  of 
powers  claimed  for  them,  by  the  court,  but  may  find  the  means 
of  controlling  those  claimed  by  tne  courts  itself. '^'^ 

A  radical  southern  review  says : 

'^Tf  the  constitution  contemplated  to  give  the  appellate  jur- 
isdiction contended  for.  Congress  ought  to  arm  the  supreme 
tribunal  vrith  all  the  powers  of  compulsion  and  restrictive  pro- 
cess, warranted  by  the  principles  and  usages  of  the  lavv."' 

Was  there  not  a  germ  of  dissolution  in  the  federal  judiciary? 
Would  the  judiciary  ultimately  usurp  legislation?  This  was 
a  belief  held  by  the  southern  Bepublicans. 

3.  "Works  of  Thomas  Jefferson,"  Vol.   10,  p.  160. 

4.  "Messages  and   Papers  of  the  Presidents"  by  T.  D.  Richardson,  Vol.  2, 
I).   166.  Argument  used   in   discussing  a.ppropriations  for  internal  improvements, 

5.  "Works  of  Thomas  Jefferson,"  Vol.  4,  p.  219. 

6.  "V/orks  of  Thomas  Jefferson,"  Vol.  3,  p.  226. 

7.  SoutJiern  Review,  Vol.  7,  p.  452. 
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In  reiideriiig'  Ids  decision,  Chief.  Justice  Marsliall  said: 

^*The  question  presented  to  tlie  court  by  tlie  first  two  points 
made  at  the  bar  are  of  great  magnitude,  and  may  be  truly  said 
to  vitally  alYect  the  Union.  They  exclude  the  inquiry  whetlier 
the  constitutiou  and  laws  of  the  United  States  have  1)een  vio- 
lated by  tiie  judgement  v\^hich  the  plaintiffs  in  eri-or  seek  to 
review;  and  maintain  that,  admittiug  such  violation,  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  government  to  apply  a  corrective.  They 
maintain  that  the  nation  does  not  possess  a  department  cap- 
able of  restricting,  peaceably,  and  by  authority  of  law,  any  at- 
tempts which  may  be  made  a  X->art  against  the  legitimate  powers 
of  the  whole ;  and  that  the  government  is  reduced  to  the  alter- 
native of  submitting  to  such  attempts,  or  of  resisting  them  by 
force.  They  maintain  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
has  provided  no  tribunal  for  the  final  construction  of  itself, 
or  of  the  laws  or  treaties  of  the  nation;  but  that  this  power 
may  be  exercised  in  the  last  resort  by  the  courts  of  every  state 
in  tl.)e  Union.  That  the  constitution,  la.Avs,  and  treaties,  may 
receive  as  many  constructions  as  thei'e  are  states ;  and  that  this 
is  not  a  mischief,  or  if  mischief,  is  irremediable.  These  ab- 
stract propositions  are  to  be  determined,  for  he  who  demands 
decision  without  permitting  inquiry,  affirms  that  the  decision  he 
asks  does  not  depend  on  inquiry.  If  such  be  the  constitution, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  bow  with  respectful  submission  to 
its  provisions.  If  such  he  not  the  constitution,  it  is  equally  the 
duty  of  this  court  to  say  so ;  and  to  perform  that  task  which 
the  jimerican  people  have  assigned  to  the  judicial  department."'^ 

But  the  southern  men  insisted  upon  their  pet  ideas.  Could 
any  good  be  expected  by  taking  from  the  state  the  moral  rule 
of  their  citizens  and  sul}ordinating  it  to  the  general  govern- 
ment? Was  not  the  judiciary  hunting  after  possible  construc- 
tions and  hanging  inference  on  inference?  Laws!  Were  they 
not  made  for  men  of  ordinary  understanding?  ShoYikl  they 
be  construed  by  a  select  fev^l  Such  were  the  southern  con- 
tentions, not  over  aggressive,  but  firm,  and  furnishing  a  founda- 
tion for  the  amplification  of  the  theory  even  beyond  radical 
limitations. 


8.     ''Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court"  by  Henry  Wlieaton,  Vol.  6,  p.  377. 
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VIII— Judicial  Decisioks   After  1824 

The  (;*ist?  01  Gibbons  v  Ogden,*'  ■ntIucIi  was  brouglit  up  for 
trial  in  "1824,  asserted  the  exclusive  power  of  the  Union  to  reg- 
ulate trade  and  commerce.  The  federal  assertion,  which  denied 
tha.t  New  York  had  ajiy  right  to  grant  exclusive  privileges  for 
steamer  operations  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey  ports, 
was  important,  in  that  ihe  North  came  to  look  upon  the  judici- 
ary in  a  different  light.  Yet  the  political  results  of  this  decision 
were  not  exceptionally  marked.  The  strong  states-rights  doc- 
trine was  used  in  the  argument,  but  no  radical  stand  was  taken. 
The  universally  acknowledged  povrer  of  the  goverrimeut  to  im- 
pose its  restrictions  was  only  contested  in  a  technical  manner 
for  purposes  of  defence. 

In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  chief  justice  said: 

*^The  enlightened  patriots  who  framed  our  constitution,  and 
the  people  who  adopted  it,  must  be  understood  to  have  em- 
plo^^ed -words  in  their  natural  sense,  and  to  have  intended  what 
the  law  said.  If  from  the  imperfection  of  human  language, 
there  should  be  serious  doubts  respecting  the  extent  of  any 
given  law,  it  is  a  well-settled  rule  that  the  object  for  which  it 
was  given,  especially  when  those  objects  are  expressed  in  the 
instrument  itself,  should  have  great  influence  in  the  construc- 
tion. *  *  *  We  know  of  no  rule  for  construing  the  extent 
of  powers,  other  than  is  given  by  the  language  of  the  instru- 
ment which,  confirms  them,  taken  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  conferred '^-"^ 

A  question  arose,  in  the  case  of  Brown  v  Maryland,^^  as  to 
whether  an  importer  of  foreign  articles  must  take  out  a  license 
from,  a  state  be^fore  he  could  be  permitted  to  sell  in  that  state. 
The  constitution  states  that  no  state  shall,  without  consent  of 
Congress,  levy  imposts,  or  duties,  or  imports,  or  exports,  ex- 
cept those  absolutely  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  its  inspec- 
tion laws.  Congress  is  to  have  power  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  states.    Y7h.at  right,. 


9.  "Reports  of  the   Supreme  Court"  by  Henry  Wheaton,  Vol.  9,  p.  3. 

10.  "Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court"  by  Henry  Wheaton,  Vol.  9,  pp.   188-189. 

11.  "Reports   of   the   Supreme   Court"   by   Henry   Wheaton,   vol.    12,  pp.  419- 
460.     Date   1827. 
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then,  had  n  state  to  prohibit  or  check,  the  hnportation  from 
abroad  oi'  foreign  goods,  vrheii  the  regulation:,  of  Congress  place 
no  such  restrictions  f 

The  question  involved  the  constitutionality  of  the  state  law 
passed  in  1821J^  which  required  all  importers  of  foreign  mer- 
chandize to  take  ont  an  annual  license.  It  was  contended  on 
behalf  of  the  State/^'  that  while  the  general  government  ought 
to  be  recognized,  there  must  be  a  point  when  such  prohibition 
ceased  and  the  power  of  the  state  commences.  This  case^^  was 
but  another  attempt  to  assert  the  southern  belief.  And  the 
failure  in  this  instance  only  added  another  coal  to  the  southern 
political  furnace  which  was  to  blaze  forth  in  reddening  heat  in 
1830. 

In  the  case  of  Craig  et  al  v  the  State  of  Missouri,^^  the  court 
was  called  upon,  for  the  first  time,  to  determine  what  consti- 
tuted a  bill  of  credit,  v/ithin  tlie  meaning  of  the  constitution. 
An  act  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  establishing  loan  offices  and 
authorizing  them  to  issue  certificates  of  stock,  was  declared 
void.  It  was  considered  repugnant  to  that  clause  of  the  consti- 
tution which  prohibits  the  state  from  emitting  bills  of  credit. 
This  blow  was  a  direct  slap  at  the  Bank. 

IX — Teis  dk.n  cies 

With  the  period  opening  with  1824,  there  was  an  unusual 
amount  of  hostility  to  the  judiciary.  The  new  parties  w^ere 
beginning  to  exact  political  measures,  and  take  active  and  ag- 
gressive stands.  Around  the  judiciary  centered  much  debate, 
and  the  general  interpretations  were  hostile  to  those  held  by 
the  court. 

When  it  was  proposed  in  the  senate,  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Ken- 
tucky, during  the  first  session  of  the  eighteenth.  Congress,  to 
increase  the  circuit  system  to  all  western  states,  thereby  mak- 
ing an  important  connection  between  the  Supreme  court  and 
those  of  the  several  District  courts,  there  was  a  deal  of  decided 


12.  The  New  York  Review,  vol.  2,  p.  397. 

13.  See  McClain,  Cases  p.  303. 

14.  See  New  York  Review  for  treatment  of  principle  cases  during  this  period, 
vol.  2,  p.  372  cf  seq. 

15.  "Reports  of  the   Supreme  Court"  by  Richard   Peters,  vol.  4,  p.  410. 
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oppositiou.  ]\Ir.  Van  Bureii  vvas  ngainst  Rnj  siieli  plan  and 
remarked  that  the  proper  administ]*p.tion  of  jnstiee  called  luudly 
for  some  change.^^ 

During  the  same  session  Mr.  Wickliite  otTercd  a  resolution 
in  the  House  Vvhich  had  for  its  purpose  the  repeal  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  section  of  the  judiciary  act  1789.  According  to  his  idea, 
the  power  given  the  Supreme  court  of  the  United  States  court  to 
reverse  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  was  a  dan- 
gerous one.^"^ 

The  effort  in  the  house,  in  January,  1827,  to  amend  the  judic- 
iary law^s  so  that  a  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  would  be  sufiicient  to  make  any  law  valid, 
was  l}u.t  an  indication  of  the  trend  of  political  forethought.  It 
w^ould  seem  that  conservative  statesmen  recognized  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  judiciary,  yet  wished  to  control  its  decisions 
without  seeming  to  do  so.  The  primary  object  was  to  exalt  the 
courts  and  enable  the  majority  to  govern  respecting  the  valid- 
ity of  the  state  laws.^^ 

^^The  powder  which  it  (the  principle  of  declaring  acts  void) 
implies  is  one  of  great  magnitude  and  most  extensive  in  oper- 
ation; embracing  within  its  comprehensive  grasp  the  authority 
to  nullify  the  legislative  acts  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  states 
individualh^,  and  even  the  most  solemn  of  all  acts— the  expres- 
sion of  the  wi]l  of  the  sovereign  people  of  the  states,  in  the  form 
of  their  written  constitutions"^'' 

It  was  held  that  the  concurrence  of  three  judges  could  nullify 
a  state  law.  The  minority  miglit  thus  entertain  views  differ- 
ent from  the  majority.  This  agitation  became  more  than  pass- 
ing. Mr.  Davis,  of  South  Carolina,  was  eager  to  amend  the 
judiciary  act  in  order  to  prevent  the  court  from  rendering  polit- 
ical decisions.     He  says : 

'^The  supreme  court  claims  virtually  the  right,  under  the 
constitution,  to  pronounce  political  judgxaent,  and  asserts  the 


i6.  Annals  of   Congress,  vol.  41,  p.   575. 

17.  Annals  of  Congress,  vol.  41,  p.  915. 

18.  Congressional   Debates,  vol.    i,   p.   s^G. 

19.  Niles'   Weekly  Register,   vol.   35,  p.   S37- 
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power,  inider  the  judiciary  act,  of  carrying  them  into  execution, 
by   coercing   sovereiga   states.'*^- 

But  whore  was  a  division  to  be  made  betvvrH'n  politicjil  haws 
and  civil  judgment?  Undoubtedly  such  a  division  was  intended 
in  the  constitution,  ])ut  vrhere  was  it?  The  question  was  not 
a  nev7  one,  ]>ut  was  now  of  vital  import  to  ilie  South.  '^Tlie 
Federalist"  of  17S9-1799  asserted  that  the  federal  court  was 
the  tribunal  of  ]ast  resort,  established  by  the  constitution,  to 
determine  questions  of  controversy.  Virginia^^  and  Pennsyl- 
vania^^ denies  the  appellate  power  of  the  national  judiciary  in 
the  state.  But  even  in  making  this  liberal  assertion,  where 
was  there  any  distinct  line  of  demarkation?  The  conservative 
endeavor,  during  the  same  session,  to  increase  the  membership 
of  the  judiciary  to  ten,  is  now"  regarded  only  as  a  preventative 
measure,  aiming  primarily  at  judicial  control."^  A  radical  stej) 
was  taken  in  the  House,  in  1827,  when,  a  bill  was  pro].)osed 
which  had  for  its  ulthnate  object  the  restriction  of  the  freedom 
of  the  supreme  tribunah  The  lull  desired  to  enforce  uniform- 
ity of  opinion  upon  great  constitutional  questions. ^"^ 

We  can  safely  say  that  one  of  the  great  causes  which  aided 
in  bringing  about  the  election  of  Jackson  was  his  interpretation 
of  Marshall's  banJv  decision.  The  Whig  party-'  dreaded  the 
rule  of  ignorant  and  violent  military  chieftains,  but  the  agri- 
cultural sections  of  the  west  and  south  were  swayed  by  the  ad- 
vocation of  a  "popuhir  candidate,"^- 

The  opinion  was  that  it  had  been  the  passion  of  the  modern 
judges  to  depart  from  the  simplicity  of  practice,  so  character- 
istic of  the  A^ery  early  decisions.  It  Avas  a  l)elief  that  in  no 
country  liad  a  departure  been  made  that  was  jnore  bold  or  per- 
nicious than  in  the  United  States.  Ea^cu  in  the  political  history 
of  England,  where  the  spirit  of  parties  had  sometimes  raged 
with  the  most  dreadful  consequences,  it  was  difficult  to  trace 


20.  Nile.s'  Weekly  Register,  vol.  39,  p.  41,^. 

21.  Niles'   Week]}^  Register,   vol.    ^9,  p.   416. 

22.  "Life  and  Writings  of  A.  G.    i^allas"  by  G.   M.   Dallas,   vol.  3,  p.  473. 

23.  Congresional  Debates,  part  I,  vol.  2,  p.  825. 

24.  Congressional  Debates,  vol.  3,  p.  775. 
Were  tlie  National  Republicans  of  Jefferson's  time. 
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26.     'TItnry  Clay"  by  Carl   Schurz,  vol.   i,  p.  320. 
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any  inst?ir.ce  to  countenance  iho  political  declarations^  tlie  party 
invectives,  wliicli  had  recently  become  a  sort  of  prelude  to  the 
commencement  of  ever}^  session  of  the  court  of  justice.^" 

The  Soiithcrn  Beview  shows  the  feeling  of  the  South  on  the 
questions  of  the  day. 

'^Tlie  federal  goverranent  is  obviously  the  result  of  a  com- 
pact, to  which  there  are  no  parties  but  sovereign  states.  But 
no  one  will  deny  that  quoad  any  controversj'^  which  may  arise 
between  one  state  and  the  other,  the  federal  government  is  not 
only  a  party,  but  also  an  efficient  party.  It  has  attempted  to 
extend  (through  the  judiciary)  its  own  jurisdiction,  to  assume 
authority,  and  to  trespass  on  those  prerogatives  which  the 
States  never  surrender. ^^  *  *  *  In  the  questions  which  may 
arise,  relative  to  the  power  of  the  federal  government,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  i)erceive  that  they  (courts)  are  the  tribunals  of 
one  party,  organized,  appointed,  paid,  receiving  rank,  distinc- 
tion, and  tlie  means  of  reputation.  "^^ 

The  infliience,  it  was  belie \'cd,  which  they  asserted,  Q^xifdvAQd. 
with  the  magnitude  of  their  powers,  and  they  must  be  more 
than  men  to  resist  the  temptalions  that  pressed  upon  them. 

^'That  the  lights  of  an  unclouded  judgment  in  the  Supreme 
court,  have  not  been  visible,  under  any  circumstances,  when  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  government  have  been  drav/n  into  ques- 
tion, is  a  truth  amply  attested  by  the  records  of  our  judicial 
history. '  '^^ 

It  is  a  fact  worth  noting  that  by  1830,  John  Marshall  stood 
practically  alone  in  the  judiciary.  His  associates  had  held  views 
more  or  less  liberal  and  broad  like  his  own.  But  when  they 
passed  away,  Republican  |)residents  appointed  men  who  .held 
opinions  averse  to  his  own.-'^^ 

X— SouTHEiiN  Resistancp:  to  tlie  Judiciary 

The  South  clea.rly  saw  that  the  judiciary  was  determined  to 
oppose  their  interpretations  of  the  constitution.'^     The  men  of 

27.  "Lite    and    Writings    of    A.    J.  Dallas"  by  G.  M.  Dallas,  p.  82. 

28.  The  Southern  Review,  vol.  6,  p.  429. 

29.  'J"he  Southern  Review,  vol.  6,  p.   430. 

30.  The   Democratic  Review,   vol.   6,  p.  433. 

31.  "The   Constitutional    History  of  the  IJnited  States  by  F.   N.   Thorpe,   vol. 
.2.  P-  458. 

;it2.     "History  of  the  Federal  Government"  by  A.  Bradford,  p.  313. 
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political  poY/er  in  tlie  South  l/elieved  that  the  northern  chefs  de 
parti  were  instrumental  in  bringing  abont  decisions  where  the 
party  in  power  was  chiefly  concerned.  ••Tliey  held  that  the  inde- 
pendency of  the  state  courts  V7as  essential  to  state  sovereignty.^^ 
There  is  little  doubt,  that,  when  the  case  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
V  Georgia^'^  was  brought  np  for  final  consideration  in  1831,  that 
the  southern  feeling  was  thoroughh"  aroused. 

It  appears  that  the  Georgia  legislature  had  passed  a  series 
of  acts  v/liich  had  for  their  ultimate  purpose  tlie  annihilation 
of  the  Cherokees  as  a  factor  in  Georgian  society.  The  aim  of 
the  legislature  A\'as  to  seize  their  lands  and  appropriate  them 
to  state  uses.  By  a  solemn  treaty  these  lands  in  dispute  had 
been  guaranteed  to  the  Indians  by  the  United  States.  An  ap- 
peal was  made,  therefore,  to  the  United  States  court. 

The  South  contended,  according  to  current  literature  of  the 
day,  that  New  York  was  constantly  carrying  her  Indians  to 
Green  Bay,  in  Wisconsin,  and  that  Georgia  was  not  the  only 
state  that  had  attempted  to  govern  her  Indians.-"^  Yet  this  argu- 
ment was  decidedly  weak,  and  deserves  but  passing  notice. 
Public  opinion,  and  the  aid  of  the  executive,  was  all  that  was 
essential  to  overthrow  tlie  Supreme  court.^^  The  hostile  atti- 
tude of  President  Jackson,  toward  the  Indians,  made  this  step 
possible.  A  far  stronger  contention  was  that  respecting  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary.  A  tyjiical  southern  expression 
appeared  in  The  Southern  Bevieiv.    It  reads: 

*^Who  would  not  prefer  that  injustice  should  be  occasion- 
ally done  to  our  citizens,  througli  ignorance  or  the  corruption 
of  our  judges,  than  to  see  humbled  to  the  dust,  the  independence 
of  the  state  judiciary,  without  which,  it  is  impossible  that  there 
can  be  state  sovereignty  or  any  security  that  the  federal  com- 
joact  shall  be  preserved.""' 

In  17T)9,  Madison  had  been  in  full  s^-mpathy  with  this  move- 
ment, and  referred  to  the  alien  and  sedition^^^  laws  as  '^sanction- 


33.  The  Southern  Review,  vol.  6,  p.  452. 

34.  "Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court''   by   Richard   Peters,   vol.  5,  p.    i. 

35.  Niles'  Weekly  Register,  vol.  39,  p.  701. 

36.  Niles'  Weekly  Register,  vol.  38,  p.  loi. 

37.  Niles'    Weekly  Register,   vol.   6,   p.   475. 

38.  See  fornier  treatment  of  the  Judiciary.     American  Historical  Magazine, 
January,  1908,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  83-97. 
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ing  clangorous  powers  beyond  the  grant  of  tlie  oonstitutiou." 
Now  he  iiplield  tbe  judiciary  and  considered  the  court  as  llie 
only  supreme  judge.  This  changed  attitude  aroused  some  ex- 
pression of  disapproval.  Yet  Atadison  and  his  school  believed 
in  a  limited  sovereignty.  They  ^\'ere  not  of  the  fire-eatirig 
Georgia  type.    His  belief  was  simply  this : 

'^  Those  who  liave  denied  or  doubted  the  supremacy  of  ihe 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  and  denounce  at  the  same 
time  a  nullifying  power  in  a  state,  seem  not  to  have  sufficiently 
adverted  to  the  utter  ineificiencv  of  a  su]}remacv  in  the  lavr  of 
the  ]and.s9 

An  interesting  opinion  was  held  by  the  governor  of  Georgia, 
George  M.  Troup.  Tn  the  Georgia  Journal  for  Alarch  15,  1S32, 
he  is  quoted  as  saying  ^^The  judges  know  you  will  not  yield 
obedience  to  maudates,  and  they  may  desire  pretexts  for  the 
enforcement  of  thenn  which  I  trust  you  will  not  give."'''' 

H  was  argued  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  that  the  tribe  was  a 
foreign  state,  not  owing  allegiance  to  the  United  States;  not  to 
any  state  of  the  Union:  nor  \o  any  prince,  potentate,  or  state 
other  than  their  own.  Had  not  the  nation  established  a  couisti- 
tution?  A  treaty  had  been  made  with  the  United  States.  AYere 
not  ti-eaties  the  su])reme  law  of  the  land?  Did  not  the  presi- 
dent hav(^  power  to  iprotect  the  nation  against  the  laws  of 
Georgia  ?  It  was  clear  that,  in  the  o])inion  of  the  court,  it  was 
stated  that  the  extention  of  the  laws  of  Georgia  o\'er  the  Chero- 
kee territory  were  valid  and  constitutional.  This  one  case  had 
been  thrown  out  of  court  because  no  standing  in  court  could  be 
conceded  to  the  plaintiffs.  The  decision  was  against  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  for  the  time  being;  Imt  it  did  not  necessarily  follow 
that  a  subsequent  decision  would  l)ear  out  the  claims  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,'^^ 

Georgia  took  active  steps  to  drive  out  of  the  Cherokee  ter- 
ritory all  whites  who  were  there  as  traders  or  missioners.  Tvv^o 
missionaries, ^2  who  refused  to  leave  the  territory,  Avere  arrested, 


39.  Pamphlets    on    state    rights,    in    the    Wisconsin    Miscellaneous    Collection. 
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tried  and  conderaiied  to  four  years  of  hard  Jaboj-  in  the  state 
penitenticU/y.  A  writ  of  error  from  tlie  supreme  court  in  ]aS32, 
secured  their  release,,  and  the  law  that  convicted  them  Avas  held 
to  be  unconstitutional.'^''  This  was,  to  the  South,  hut  lui  coup 
de  parfic.  Their  state  rights  w^ere  seriously  threatened.  Even 
Jackson  gave  his  opinion  that  Georgia  was  justified  in  her  action. 
Wilson  Lumpkin,  the  governor  of  Georgia,  had.  made  up  his 
mind,  on  coming  to  office,  to  uphold  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
state,  and  as  a  result  the  decision  in  this  case  was  virtually  dis- 
obeyed.   In  a  message  he  says : 

'*Tn  exercising  the  duties  of  that  department  of  tlie  govern- 
ment which  devolves  upon  me,  I  will  disregard  all  unconstitu- 
tional requisitions,  of  whatever  character  or  origin  they  may 
be,  and  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  will  protect  nud  defend  the 
rights  of  the  state,  and  use  means  affoi'ded  me  to  maintain  its 
laws  and  constitution." 

The  refusal  of  the  president  to  aid  the  judiciary  in  this  mat- 
ter was  an  unfortunate  thing  for  the  department.  The  victory 
for  Georgia  seoned  complete.  The  opponents  of  the  adminis- 
tration felt  that  Jackson  had  taken  the  stand  he  did  in  order  to 
curry  favor  in  the  South.  In  this  connection,  the  sentimeet  that 
was  opposed,  to  Jackson  was  working  to  extend  the  powers  of 
the  judiciary.  If  greater  power  could  be,  giA^en  to  tiie  depart- 
ment, it  could  act  independent  of  the  president. 

In  this  connection  John  Quincy  Adams  says  :  ^ '  The  Union  is 
in  most  imminent  danger  of  dissolution,  from  the  old  iuherent 
vice  of  confederacies,  anarch}^  in  the  member."^'  In  speaking 
of  the  fact  that  the  governor  of  Georgia  refused  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  he  continues : 

^^Is  there  any  remedy  for  this  state  of  things?  None.  Be- 
cause the  executive  of  the  United  States  is  in  league  witli  the 
state  of  Georgia.  Tie  will  not  take  care  tliat  tlie  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed.  A  majority  of  both  houses  of  congress  sustain 
him  in  this  neglect  and  violation  of  his  duty.  There  is  no  har- 
monj'  in  the  government  of  the  Uiiion.     *     *     *     Xs  the  exec- 
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utive  imd  legislative  fail  to  suc;«tai3i  tlie  judiciary^  it  is  not 
improbable  that  occasions  may  arise  in.  T/Iiich  tlio  jvidiciary  will 
fail  in  turn  to  sustain  them."'^' 

The  Jaoksonian  theory  degraded  representative  institutions, 
yet  secured  the  re- election  of  Jackson  in  183:2.  It  seerned  at 
first  tliat  President  Jackson  was  hostile  to  the  construction 
of  the  constitution  ^^iiich  seemed  to  encroach  u|)on  the  states 
rights.  We  have  seen  that  Jackson  encouraged  the  encronch- 
nients  of  the  states  on  the  federal  government,  and  openly  defied 
the  autiiority  of  the  supreme  court.  He  endeavored,  in  a  word,  to 
^' bring  back  the  constitution  to  the  embecility  of  the  old  con- 
federation.''^^ But  tlie  southern  nullitiers  found  that  they  too 
could  not  rely  upon  him..  In  an  early  message  to  Congress,^^ 
he  indicated  that  the  soutJi  must  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
Union,  regardless  of  sectional' diiferences.'^^ 

The  active  stand  on  the  part  of  South  Carolina,  to  assert  her 
indej)endence  of  the  national  government,  i.  e.  her  nullification 
theory,  brought  out  an  expression  from.  Jaclison,  indicative  of 
his  independent  attitude  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

^^I  consider  the  power  to  am.end  a  law  of  the  United  States, 
assumed  by  one  state,  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the 
Union,  contradicted  expressly  by  the  letter  of  the  constitution, 
unauthorized  by  its  spirit,  inconsistent  with  every  principle  on 
which  it  was  founded,  and  destructive  of  the  great  object  for 
which  it  was  founded.  "^^ 

Jackson  doubtless  saw  the  necessity  of  checking  the  nev\^  polit- 
ical theory, 5°  and  it  would  never  have  attained  to  the  power  it 
possessed  in  1832  if  the  president  had  enforced  former  judicial 
decisions. 

The  whole  South  was  dissatisfied  with  the  tariff  of  1828,  and 
frantic  with  that  of  1832.  Only  in  South  Carolina,  however, 
was  there  an  open  expression  of  discontent.    Her  activity  made 
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the  otliei'  states  of  the  South  see  tlie  situaiiou  in  a  similar  light, 
and  every  state  joined  in  a  protest.  Jackson  attempted  to  assert 
that  Uie  constitutionality  of  the  tariff  was  to  be  properly  dic- 
tated by  the  snprem.e  conrt.  This  was  a  departure  from  his 
former  treatment  of  Ihe  judiciary,  but  the  expedient  seemed 
necessary  to  him  at  this  time.  Jackson  may  have  referred  the 
South  to  the  judiciary  in  order  to  deaden  the  effect  of  his  part 
in  the  Cherokee  affair. 

The  southern  sentiment  was  strongly  in  favor  of  open  resist- 
ance to  the  federal  g'overnment.  The  papers  asserted  that,  in 
the  present  controversy  between  the  United  States  and  the  nul- 
lification party  in  South  Carolina,  they  would  lun^er  submit  to 
the  use  of  force  to  compel  them  to  obey  the  dictation  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States."*^  The  Augusta  Chronicle 
says:  ^'General  Jackson  is  therefore  warned  not  to  rely  upon 
Georgia  for  any  assistance  against  South  Carolina. '' 

In  1832,  in  his  veto  of  the  bill  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  Jackson  took  a  position  which 
was  directly  opposed  to  the  existing  system,  and  asserted  his 
right  to  disapprove  of  the  bank,  despite  the  fact  that  the  su- 
preme court  had  held  that  the  bank  charter  was  constitutional. 
The  open  defiance  of  the  judiciary,  on  the  part  of  the  president, 
Vv'-as  not  out  of  accord  with  his  general  attitude  on  other  mat- 
ters of  government.  His  treatment  of  the  department,  in  the 
southern  disputes,  showed  a  decided  lack  of  principle  and  judg- 
ment. If  Andrew  Jackson  had  not  defied  the  new  political  ideas 
of  the  South,  some  excuse  might  have  been  offered  for  his  posi- 
tion. But  to  openly  defy  the  judiciary,  together  with  the  South, 
was  indicative  of  his  independent  character,  to  say  the  least. 

In  speaking  of  the  veto  on  the  Bank  bill,  "Webster  says : 

*'It  is  true  that  each  branch  of  the  legislature  has  an  undis- 
puted right,  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  and  to  consider  the 
constitutionality  of  a  law  proposed  to  be  passed.  This  is  nat- 
urally a  part  of  its  duty,  and  neither  branch  can  be  compelled  to 
pass  any  law,  or  any  other  act,  which  it  deems  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  its  constitutional  pov/er.     The  president  has  the  same 
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rig'bt  wlien  a  bill  is  presoutod  I'or  liis  approval;  for  he  is,  doubt- 
less, bound  to  ooirsider  in  all  cases,  ^vJicther  siicli  Trill  be  com- 
patible with  the  constitution,  and  whether  he  can  approve  it 
consistently  with  his  oath  of  office.  But  when  a  law  has  been 
passed  by  congress,  and  approved  by  the  president,  the  courts 
alone  can  decid.e  upon  the  constitutionality  of  that  law.''^^ 

The  opinion  of  the  i^resident  vv-as  as  follows: 

'^If  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  court  covered  the  wliole 
ground  of  this  act,  it  ought  not  to  control  the  co-ordinate  au- 
thorrly  of  the  government.  Tlie  congi-ess,  the  executive,  and 
the  courts,  must  each  for  itself  be  guided  by  its  own  opinion 
of  the  constitution."'^ 

A  step  which,  caused  the  government  to  pause  and  comprom- 
ise was  the  gener^J  idea  which  can  best  be  expressed  by  the 
words  of  Calhoun. 

^'The  right  of  the  state  is  not  to  resume  delegated  powers, 
but  to  prevent  the  reserved  poorer s  fi'om  being  assumed  by  the 
government."''^ 

According  to  Calhoun's  theory  there  was  no  power  vdiich 
was  doing  more  to  aid  the  Jackson  Democrats  than  the  judici- 
ary.   He  says : 

'^The  supreme  court  is  as  much  the  creature  of  a  majority 
as  congress  itself,  and  the  very  object  of  nullification  is  to 
resist  the  encroachments  of  the  tyrant  majority.  The  supreme 
court  is  already  committed  to  the  side  of  the  stronger,  to  which 
stronger  the  judges  ow^e  their  ofiices,  and  therefore,  cannot 
justly  be  allowed  a  voice  in  the  matter."''' 

The  Bemocraiic  Review  reiterated  the  southern  feeling. 

^^From  the  personal  training  of  AiQerican  judges,  and  the 
nature  of  ibnerican  institutions,  our  courts  have  become  so 
political,  as  to  deem  nieiis  and  iiiiini  subordinate  if  not  irksome 
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matters,  wliih^  the  delight  and  glory  of  the  .suproiiie  court  lias 
been,  fomented.!  by  ardent  advocates,  surrounded  by  1")rilliant 
auditors,  to  |.)a>s  upon  the  laws  and  riglits,  tlie  Interests  and 
liberties,  of  sovereign  states;  to  sit  in  jndgnienl  upon  the  aels 
of  presidents  ixnd  governors,  charters  of  banks  and  universi- 
ties, treaties,  creation,  existence,  intereoui\se  of  natioirs,  rights 
of  war,  and  other  such  ambitious  topics,  seldom  elsewhere  the 
province  of  jurisdiction,-  not  only  to  interpret  and  ejiCurce  laws, 
but  to  annul  them/^^^ 

XI—  COXCLUSION 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  John  Mar- 
shall's chief  justiceship,  the  national  judiciary  had  made  for 
itself  a  reputation  which  was  eventually  to  free  the  department 
from  political  entanglements.  "^Yhile  the  then  curi'ent  opinion 
with  reference  to  the  department  fails  to  bear  out  this  conten- 
tion, the  fact  still  remains.  The  judgments  of  Ma.rshalh  so 
convincing,  so  full  of  wisdom,  have  remained  unchanged,  un- 
questioned, imchallenged..  The  idea  of  a  national  tribunal,  inde- 
pendent in  and  of  itself,  was  a  departure  inconceivable  to  our 
early  politicians.  It  w^as  not  until  after  the  second  Avar  with 
England  that  any  prestige  was  definitely  attached  to  the  de- 
partment. But  the  over-importance  of  political  machinery,  in 
shaping  doctrines  of  party  concern,  made  the  judiciary  a  potent 
fact  in  every  campaign.  If  another  than  Jackson  had  controlled 
our  government  from  1829  to  1836,  the  department  would  have 
been  placed  upon  an  independent  basis  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
period. 

John  Marshall,  to  use  his  own  words,  ''never  sought  to  en- 
large the  judicial  power  beyond  its  proper  bounds,  nor  feared 
to  carry  it  to  the  fullest  extent  that  duty  required.''^'' 
It  was  his  disposition  and  tendency  to  pi'eserve  that  which  Avas 
established,  which  made  all  subsequent  labors  of  that  high  tri- 
bimal,  on  the  subject  of  constitutional  law,  directly  in  conform- 
ity with  his  beliefs.  If,  perchance,  the  constitution  shonld  j)ev- 
ish,  John  Marshall's  decisions  w^ould  still  remain  to  display  to 
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'^The  constitution  seemed  not  so  mncli  to  rise  under  his  hands 
to  its  full  stature,  as  to  be  gradually  unvei'  .d  by  him  till  it  stood 
revealed  in  the  liarmonious  perfection  of  the  form  which  its 
framers  had  designed."''" 

The  period  from  1801  to  1835  was  one  of  intense  political 
feeling.  It  may  be  called  the  period  of  the  formation  of  politi- 
cal pai'ties  upon  a  modern  basis.  True  it  is  that  throughout  the 
entire  epoch  political  and  party  machinery  was  taking  definite 
shape.  lit  the  ligiit  of  this  fact,  it  does  not  seem  strange  that 
the  national  judiciary  should  have  been  actively  associated  with 
the  general  tendencies. 

JelTerson's  attack  upon  Alarshall  was  characterized  with  too 
much  personal  feeling  and  political  virulence. 

'^His  conmients  upon  the  constitutional  opinions  of  the  chief 
justice,  have  little  of  the  urbanity  of  a  gentleman,  less  of  the 
acuteness  or  skill  of  a  jurist.  He  accuses  him  of  sophistry, 
without  any  offer  of  proofs ;  of  false  reasoning,  without  being 
able  to  point  out  his  errors;  and  insidious  cimning,  without  a 
shadow  of  evidence  to  sustain  the  charge.  "^'^ 

John  Quincy  Adams,  in  his  vrriting  upon  the  death  of  Alar- 
shall,  said : 

^^All  constitutional  governments  are  flexible  things;  and  as 
the  supreme  judicial  court  is  the  tribunal  of  last  resort  for  the 
construction  of  the  constitution,  and  the  law,  the  office  of  chief 
justice  of  that  court  is  a  station  of  the  highest  trust,  of  the  deep- 
est responsibility,  and  of  influence  far  more  extensive  than  that 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Johm  Marshall  was  a 
Federalist  of  the  Washington  school.  The  associate  judges 
from  the  time  of  his  appointment  have  generally  been  taken 
from  the  Democratic  or  Jeffersonian  party.  Not  one  of  them, 
excepting  Story,  has  been  a  man  of  great  ability.  Marshall  by 
the  ascendency  of  his  genius,  by  the  amenity  of  his  deportment, 
and  by  the  im])erturable  command  of  his  temper,  has  given  a 
permanent  and  systematic  character  to  the  decisions  of  the  con- 

58.  "The  American  Commonwealth"  by  John  Bryce,  vol.   i,  p.  375. 

59.  The  New  York  Review,  vol  3,  p.  344. 
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stitutioH,  and  settled  mtniy  great  eonstitiifioiial  questions  favor- 
ably to  the  continnance  of  Uio  Union.  Marshal]  has  cemented 
the  Union  which  the  crafty  and  qnixotic  democracy  of  JelTer- 
vson  has  a  perpetnal  tendency  to  dissolve.  Jeiterson  hated  and 
dreaded  him,  }v[arshall  ke]U  Jefferson  much  nnder  the  curb,-- 
sometimes,  as  perha])s  in  the  case  of  Aaron  Burr's  cons])iracy, 
too  much  so;  but  ^Marshall's  mind  was  better  regulated  than 
that  of  Jefferson.  "^^ 

Under  the  Jackson  Administration,  there  ^Yas  extreine  de- 
mocracy. The  personal  rule  of  the  president  was  felt  every- 
where. Five  vacancies  occurred  on  the  supreme  court  bench 
during  the  Jacksonian  epoch,  and  they  were  filled  by  democratic 
appointment.^-^  By  the  appoijitment  of  B.  B.  Taney  as  chief  jus- 
tice in  1835,  a  complete  change  was  wrought  in  the  department. 
For  twenty-eight  years  decisions  vrere  to  be  as  democratic  as 
they  had  been  federal  under  Marshall. 

Just  before  Marshall's  death  the  Bank  was  not  sustained  in 
its  issue  of  bills  of  credit  upon  the  ground  of  unconstitution- 
ality.^2  But,  coming  before  Chief  Justice  Taney,  the  decision 
was  given  in  favor  of  the  Bank.  This-  step  marks  a  beginning 
of  a  new  era  of  our  national  judiciary.  The  court,  which  up 
to  this  time  was  federal  in  its  decisions,  now  begins  to  show 
democratic  tendencies.  In  the  case  of  Briscoe,  it  broke  from  all 
previous  i^rinciples,  and  for  the  first  time  declared  nugatory  one 
of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution.^^  From  the  standpoint  of 
politics  as  well  as  history  the  struggle  for  class  supremacy, 
conspicious  in  the  j}eriod  just  following  Marshall 's  chief  jus- 
ticeship, is  most  interesting.  The  constitution  has  been  cari'ied 
through  the  experimental  stages,  — the  new  struggle  is  to  be 
one  of  class  interests.  As  the  years  come  and  go,  petty  politi- 
cal methods  p»ay  a  smaller  part  in  judicial  activity  and  in  judic- 
ial interpretation. 


60.  "Memoirs  of  J.  Q.  Adams"  by  C.  V.  Adams,  vol  9.  p.  243. 

61.  T^IcLean,    1828;    Baldwin,    1830;   Wayne,    1835;    Taney   and    Barbour,    1836. 

62.  Briscoe    vs.    Bank    of    Commonwealth    of    Kentucky    in    ''"Reports    of    the 
Supreme  Court"  by  Richard  Peters,  vol.  2,  p.  257. 

63.  "Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States"  by  Vv^  W.  Willoughby,  p.  92. 
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HISTOEICAL  S0C1:ETIER 

"^  HE  annual  iiieeting  of  tlie  }Jississi})pi  Valle}^  IT.iR- 
torical  Association  was  held  at  Lake  Minnetonka, 
Minn.,  June  22-23,  1908.  Although  this  was  the  first 
regular  meeting  of  this  association,  over  forty  of  (lie 
leading  historians  of  the  Mississippi  A^ariey  were  present,  and 
particii)ated  in  the  discussions,  ]Many  states  outside  of  the  val- 
ley were  represented,  altogether  representatives  from  twenty- 
three  states  being  present.  The  association  now  numbers  over 
one  hundred  members.  The  papers  presented,  at  the  meeting 
covered  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  the  association  voted  to 
publish  at  once,  the  proceedings  of  the  association  to  date,  includ- 
ing tlie  palmers  presented  at  this  meeting. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association  was  organized 
in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  October  17-18,  1907.  A  second  meeting 
vv-as  held  in  connection  with  tlie  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion meeting  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  December  28-30  of  the  same 
year.  The  constitution  provides  for  holding  two  meetings 
annually,  one  of  which  is  held  in  connection  with  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Historical  Association,  and  the  other  at  some 
point  in  the  ]\Iississippi  A" alley,  to  Ije  selected  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

At  the  Lake  Minnetonka  meeting  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Dr.  Clarence  A\".  Alvord.  L^rbana,  111.;  Vice- 
President,  Prof.  Grin  G.  Libl)y,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Clarence  S.  Paine,  Lincoln.  Neb.;  Executive 
Committee,  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Rhambaugh,  Iowa  City,  la.,  Dr. 
Dmibar  Eovvdand,  Jackson,  Miss.,  Ylv.  F.  A.  8am]:)son,  Colum])ia, 
Mo.,  and  Dr.  Thomas  'M.  Owen,  Montgom.ery,  Ala.  The  time  and 
place  of  holding  the  next  mid-simnner  meeting  will  be  deter- 
mined later  by  the  E^xecutive  Committee.  Invitations  were  pre- 
sented from  Iowa  City,  la.,  Des  Moines,  la.,  Springfield,  Ilk, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Lincoln,  Xeb. 
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BY   LYMAN    HORACE   WEEKS 

CHAPTER  TEN 

LlN35  03?  THE  JjilSH  IviNGS 

0  history  of  ancient  times  has  been  more  carefully 
or  more  thoroughly  investigated  by  painstaking  schol- 
ars of  mecliceval  and  modern  times  tlian  that  which 
-i-  '"^^  treats  of  the  origin  and  the  careers  of  the  Irish  kings. 
Plentiful  records  concerning  those  monarehs  were  preserved 
by  the  old  monks  of  the  early  Christian  period;  and  beyond 
that  the  priests  and  other  functionaries  who  snrroimded  the 
rulers  of  tLe  world  in  the  long  generations  antedating  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  preserved  much  of  information  concerning  the 
people  from  whom  the  Irisli  race  aiid  subsequently  that  of  Scot- 
land originally  sprang.  To  these  varied  and  multitudinous  rec- 
ords were  gradually  added  an  abundance  of  tradition  and  much 
of  mythical  lore  out  of  all  which  it  has  been  possible  to  derive 
an  interesting  and  generally  acceptable  account  of  the  Hiber- 
nian chiefs  and  their  ancestors. 

It  is  largely  due  to  the  labors  of  the  scholastic  monks  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  and  even  before  that  time 
that  we  are  able  to  trace  the  history  of  those  rulers  chrono- 
logically and  genealogically.  If  the  fifth  century  nine  scholars, 
among  whom  were  St.  Patrick,  St.  Benignus,  and  St.  Carioch 
were  appointed  by  tUe  Ir^ennial  parliament  of  Tara  in  the  reign 
of  La^ghaire,  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-eighth  monarch  of 
Ireland,  'M:o  review,  examine  and  reduce  into  order  all  the  mon- 
mnents  of  antiquity,  genealogies,  ch]-onicles  and  records  of  the 
kingdom."  The  docnments  thus  examined  and  i:)laced  in  order 
were  carefully  preserved  in  the  national  archives  until  the  Dan- 
ish  and   Anglo-Norman   invasions.     At   that   time    some   were 
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destroyed;  sonic  were  carried  avray  to  Beigimn,  Deimiark,  Eng- 
land, France,  E-ome,  and  elsewhere;  some  were  in-eserved  in  pub- 
lic and  private  libraries  in  Ireland,  and  some  were  held  in  safety 
in  Irish  and  Scotch  convents  and  monasteries.^ 

Early  in  the  seventeen  11  l  centiir}^  another  special  undertak- 
ing was  inaugurated  to  bring  together  these  scattered  records, 
to  comx^arc  them  with  original  documents,  and  to  compile  from 
the  vast  amount  of  widely  distributed  materinl  a  relia])le  his- 
tory of  the  colonization  of  Ireland  from  the  earliest  ascertain- 
able period  to  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
monumental  work  that  was  thus- accomplished  is  known  as  ''Tlie 
Annals  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  by  the  Four  Masters,"  and 
also  as  ^^The  Airnals  of  the  Four  Masters."  Upon  this  impos- 
ing work  later  historians  and  geiiea^logists  have  in  large  meas- 
ure depended  although  much  has  been  added,  from  time  to  time 
from  other  sources  giving  additional  information  or  throwing 
new  light  upon  wliat  had  i)een  before  collated.  Thus  the  cele- 
brated ^^ Irish  Pedigrees"  of  O'Hart  and  the  works  of  O'Far- 
rell,  the  Irish  historiographer  to  Queen  Anne,  and  other  inves- 
tigators liavc  given  us  works  that  not  only  reproduce  but  rein- 
force the  conclusions  of  the  Four  Masters. 

The  task  of  compiling  these  annals  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ihree  brothers  O'Clery,— ^[ichael,  Cucogry,  and  Conaire, 
—and  Feearfeasa  O'Mulcoiiaire.  !\Iicliael  O'Clery,  or  Teige  of 
the  Mountain,  was  born  in  1575.  Early  in  life  he  sought  admit- 
tance to  the  religious  order  of  St.  Francis,  but  instead  of  giving 
himself  up  to  religious  work  he  determined  to  devote  his  life 
to  historical  research.  He  and  his  brothers  became  hereditary 
historians  to  the  G'DonneJls,  princes  of  TyrconneL  Peregrine 
O'Duigenan  and  3,[aurice  O'Mulconaire  of  Rosecommon,  who 
were  hereditary  historians  to  the  kings  of  Connaught,  assisted 
the  O'Clerys  and  Feearfeasa  O'Mulconaire  in  their  work. 

Throughout  a  loeriod  of  fifteen  yea.rs  these  scholars  were 
engaged  in  gathering  manuscrix^ts  and  various  kinds  of  docu- 
mentary and  traditional  evidence  from  all  parts  of  Ireland. 
They  had  access  to  the  ^^ Annals  of  Boyle"  which  the  monks  in 
the. Cistercian  monastery  of  Boyle  had  collected;    the  ^^ Annals 

I.     '"Irish    Pedigrees"   by   John  O'Hart,   Fifth   Edition,   vol.    i,  p.    17. 
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of  Connaiigiit"  whieli  dealt  witli  tlie  history  of  Ireiaad  froiii  tlie 
tiiirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  ceiunry;  tlie  ''Annals  of  Inni.sfallen" 
which  had  been  coUected  by  the  monks  in  Uie  abbey  of  Innis- 
f alien  and  were  also  sometimes  called  the  ''Annals  of  ^[mi- 
ster;'' tlie  "Annals  of  Ulster"  collected  by  Cathal  ^laguire 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  otlier  importanl  colleclions  of  sim- 
ilar character 

Many  of  these  original  aainals  have  been  preserved  to  the 
present  da^^  and  are  even  novr  accessil)le  to  scholars.  The  Leab- 
har-Gabhala  of  the  O'Clerys  contains  poems  and  other  docu- 
ments which  were  tlie  sources  of  the  bardic  history  of  Ireland. 
Many  passages  from  these  poems  were  reproduced  verbatim  in 
the  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters."  The  first  manuscript  is 
in  the  library  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy.  Another  valuable 
source  of  information  for  this  compilation  was  the  "Annals  of 
Clonniacnoise"  which  contained  tlie  synchronisms  of  Ilannj  the 
poems  of  Maelmura,  poems  of  Gillacaemhain,  and  so  on. 

The  catalogue  of  Irish  kings  by  Gillacaemhain,  incorporated 
in  the  "AnnaLs  of  the  Four  Masters,"  was  principally  derived 
from  the  accumulated  traditions  of  the  poets  and  seanacliils  of 
Ireland.  Pinkerton  and  other  Scottish  historians  who  have 
dealt  with  the  early  centuries  of  Ireland  and  vScotland  mire- 
servedly  admit  the  antiquity  and  general  reliability  of  this  list. 
Pinkerton  in  commenting  upon  it  says  that  it  was  "so  easily 
preserved  by  the  repetition  of  bards  at  high  solemnities  and 
some  grand  events  of  lii story"  that  it  is  readily  credible.  Mich- 
ael O'Clery,  speaking  of  the  work  of  himself  and  his  asosciates, 
said  that  the  annals  were  compiled  "from  the  ancient  and 
approved  chroniclers,  records  and  other  books  of  antiquity  of 
the  kingdom,  of  Ireland."  The  work  upon  the  annals  was  begun 
in  the  monastery  of  Donegal  in  1G32  and  was  finished  in  1636. 
Prom  the  locality  where  tlie  work  was  done  the  annals  are  some- 
times called  the  "Annals  of  Donegal." 

A  further  reason  for  confidence  in  these  annals  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  tlie  first  settlers  upon  the  island,  the  Ylile- 
sians,  established  principles  of  lav;  particularly  involving  hered- 
itary possession  of  property.  They  adhered  to  the  principle 
that  a  man's  right  to  inheritance  depended  upon  his  family  rela- 
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tionships,  and  tliorefore  ^vitl}  tlioin  peuealogy  early  became  a 
very  iniportant  matter.  They  employed  officials  wliose  duty  it 
was  carefully  to  co3iipile  the  genealogical  history  of  all  families 
of  prominence.  These  }\iilesian  Irish  genealogical  records  and 
clironicles  were,  even  in  the  centnries  before  Christ,  constantly 
examined  and  revised  in  order  to  prevent  errors  and  to  con- 
tinue tlie  historical  family  account.  As  state  documents  they 
were  preserved  from,  generation  to  generation,  and  the^^  co]\- 
stituted  tlie  material  from  which  in  the  third  century  was  writ- 
ten, by  order  of  the  monarch  Connac  ]\IacArt,  a  history  of  the 
Irish  nation  called  ^^The  Psalter  of  Tara." 

From  this  and  from  other  equally  ancient  and  valuable  rec- 
ords Cormac  MacCullenan,  Archbishop  of  Casliel  and  King  of 
Munster,  wrote  in  the  ninth  century  ''The  Psalter  of  Cashel," 
the  original  of  which  is  nov>"  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 
The  reliability  of  these  annals  and  records  is  now  very  gen- 
erally recognized  by  scholars,  and  the  chronological  and  genea- 
logical pedigrees  of  the  Irish  kings  set  down  in  them  is  accepted 
as  being  quite  as  fully  established  as  any  history  dealing  with 
periods  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  Cliristian  era. 

From  the  outset  the  royal  Milesian  rulers  of  Ireland  were 
split  into  several  lines  of  lords  who  controlled  different  parts 
of  the  island,  just  as  in  Norway,  before  the  time  of  Harald 
Harfagra,  the  country  was  divided  into  many  small  kingdoms 
held  by  independent  princes.  But  all  these  Irish  kings  derived 
originally  from  the  same  common  stock  and  were  also  closely 
allied  by  intermarriages  in.  successive  generations.  Ultimately 
tliej  united  in  the  one  royal  house  which  held  the  most  part  of 
Ireland  long  before  the  Christian  era  and  which,  in  its  royal 
descendants,  gave  to  Scotland  the  great  family  which  domi- 
nated that  country  for  nearly  seven  hundred  years  and  became 
especially  distinguished  in  its  famous  kings,  Kenneth,  Alexan- 
der, and  Malcolm. 

According  to  the  ancient  Irish  historians  Ireland  was  colon- 
ized by  several  nations  more  than  two  thousaiid  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  These  colonists  were  mostly  of  Scythian 
origin  and  they  made  no  very  deep  impress  upon  the  new  coun- 
try in  which  they  settled,  never  rising  in  civilization  higher  than 
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mcj-o  tribal  existence.  Then  came  the  permanent  occupants  of 
the  island  who  conquered  the  tribes  who  had  preceded  them.  The 
origin  of  the  hiter  settlers  has  been  traced  to  the  conquerors 
from  the  East  who  overran  the  southwestern  peninsula  of  Eu- 
rope, subjugating  the  rude  people  of  Galicia  and  Luistania  long 
before  the  Roman  legions  had  invaded  those  countries. 

These,  were  the  Gaelic,  Milesian,  or  Scotic  men  who  arrived  in 
Ireland  in  the  year  of  the  world  3500,  according  to  the  ancient 
chronology.  Under  them  the  country  was  developed  into  a 
nation.  They  set  up  stable  government,  bringing  vv-ith  tliem  cus- 
toms and  laws  that  had  made  Assyria,  Egypt,  Babylon,  and 
other  nations  of  the  East  rich  and  powerful  and  the  forerunners 
of  modern  civilization.  The  nation  that  they  established 
reniained  in  existence,  and  the  continuity  of  the  royal  line  was 
unbroken  until  Ireland  was  subjugated  by  King  Henry  11.  of 
England  in  1186. 

It  is  recorded"  that  Niul,  the  youngest  son.  of  Fenius  Farsa 
(Phceniusa  Farsaidh),  king  of  Scythia,  being  a  man  of  great 
learning  was  invited  into  Egypt  by  the  ruling  Pharaoh  about 
the  time  of  the  captivity  of  the  Israelites.  ITe  received  land 
bordering  on  the  Red  Sea  and  married  Scota,  a  daughter  of 
Pharaoh.  Gaodhal  or  Gathelus,  the  son  of  Niul,  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  Cian-na-Gael,  that  is  ^^the  children  or  descendants  of 
Gaodhal."  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Moses  who,  it  is  said,  at 
one  tim^e  cured  him  of  a  serpent's  wound  by  the  laying  on  of  a 
rod.  During  many  succeeding  generations  the  descendants  of 
Gaodhal  who  were  driven  out  of  Egypt  led  their  people  in  war- 
fare on  the  island  of  Greta,  in  Scythia,  and  up  and  down  the 
Caspian  sea.     Cachear  their  high  priest  foretold  that, 

''there  should  be  no  end  to  their  wanderings  until  they  should 
arrive  at  the  western  island  of  Europe  now  called  Ireland,  which 
was  the  place  destined  for  their  future  and  lasting  abode  and 
settlement;  and  that  not  until  their  posterity  after  three  hun- 
dred years  should  arrive  there." 

Brath,  the  seventeenth  king  in  line  after  Gaodhal,  ruled  in 
Getulia  or  Libya,  but  leaving  that  country  established  a  colony 
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in  Glalicia,  Spain.  His  son  Breoghan,  or  Brigus,  conquered 
Galicla,  Andalusia,  Mureia,  Caslile,  and  Portugal,  and  rmide 
himself  king  of  all  those  countries.  He  built  Breoghan 's  tov/er 
or  Brigantia  in  Galieia  and  the  city  of  Brigansa  or  Braganza 
in  Portugal,  which  was  named  after  him.  Also  Castile  was  orig- 
inally called  Brigia  for  him.  Brigns  sent  into  PJngiand  a  col- 
ony that  settled  in  ihe  territory  now  embraced  in  the  counties 
of  Yoi'k,  Lancaster,  Durham,  Westmoreland,  and  Cnmberland. 
These  colonists  were  called  Brigantes,  and  centuries  later,  the 
Romans  found  their  posterity  there. 

A  grandson  of  Brigus  was  Milesius  of  Spain  who  is  the  great 
figure  in  ancient  Irish  history".  In  his  youth  he  went  bock  to 
Scythia,  the  early  home  of  his  racej  there  he  nmrried  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  and  was  made  a  general  of  the  army.  He  grew 
in  power  and  in  the  affection  of  the  people  until  the  king  became 
jealous  of  him  and  determined  to  put  him  out  of  the  way. 
Milesius,  anticipating  his  father-in-law's  intentions,  slew  him 
and  sailed  away  to  Egypt  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  vessels.  In  Egypt 
Pharaoh  I'Tectonibus  received  him  graciously,  made  him  a  gen- 
eral, kept  him  eiglit  years  in  the  country,  and  gave  him.  his 
daughter  Scota  in  marriage. 

Returning  to  Spain  he  found  that  his  father  was  dead  and  his 
country  threatened  by  the  invasion  of  foreign  tribes.  He  fought 
these  enemies  successfully,  winning,  it  is  said,  fifty-four  battles 
and  establishing  peace  throughout  the  land.  Inspired  by  a 
desire  to  find  out  about  the  islands  to  tho  west  and  remembering 
the  prophecy  of  tJie  old  magician  of  his  race  centuries  before, 
concerning  them,  and  his  people,  he  sent  his  uncle  Ithe  thither 
to  spy  out  the  land.  Ithe  was  killed  by  the  islanders  who  re- 
sented his  intrusion,  and  then  in  revenge  Milesius  determined 
to  invade  and  subdue  the  country;  Init  before  he  could  mature 
his  plans  he  died. 

The  eight  sons  of  Milesius  undertook  to  carry  out  the  work 
that  their  father  had  contemplated,  but  on  the  way  westward 
part  of  their  fleet  was  destroyed  and  five  of  the  brothers  vrere 
drowned. 

'^They  met  many  dihiculties  and  various  chances  before  they 
could  land;    occasioned  by  the  diabolical   ai'ts,   sorceries   and 
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enchriiitments  used  hy  tlie  Tuatlia-cle-Danans,  to  obstruct  their 
lauding;  for  l)y  tlieir  magic  art,  tliey  euchauted  the  island  so  as 
to  appear  to  the  ^Milesians  or  Clau-na-I.\Iik^  in  the  form  of  a  hog 
and  no  way  to  come  at  it  (^YhGnce  the  island,  among  the  many 
other  names  it  had  before.  avcIS  called  ]\inc-Tnis  or  the  Hog 
Island.  "3 

The  three  surviving  brothers,  Heber,  Her'emon,  and  Amergin 
with  Ileber  Dorm,  son  of  Ir.  one  of  the  brothers  who  had  per- 
ished, effected  a  landing,  slew  in  battle  the  three  Tuatha-de- 
Danan  kings,  routed  their  arm,y,  and  took  the  country. 

^'Heber  and  lieremoji,  divided  the  kingdom  between  tliem 
(allotting  a  proportion  of  land  to  their  brother  Amergin,  who 
was  their  arch-|-)riest,  druid  or  magician;  and  to  their  nephew 
Heber  Donn  and  xo  the  rest  of  their  chief  commanders),  and 
became  jointly  the  first  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- three  Idngs 
or  sole  monarcbs  of  the  Gaelic,  Milesian  or  Scottish  race,  that 
ruled  and  governed  Ireland  successively  for  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-five  3"ears  from  the  first  year  of  their  reign 
Anno  Mundi  three  thousand  live  hundred  to  their  submission  to 
the  crown  of  Ejjgland  in  the  person  of  King  Henry  the  Second; 
who,  being  also  of  the  Milesian  race  by  Maude,  his  mother,  was 
lineally  descended  from  Fergus  Mor  Mac  Barca,  the  king  of 
Scotland,  who  was  descended  from  the  said  Heremon,  so  that 
the  succession  may  be  truly  said  to  continue  in  the  Milesian 
blood  from  before  Christ  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  years  down  to  the  present  time."^ 

'•This  invasion,  conquest  or  plantation  of  Ireland  by  the 
Milesian  or  Scotch  Nation  took  place  in  the  Year  of  the  World 
3,500  or  the  next  year  after  Solomon  began  the  foundation  of 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  1,699  years  before  the  Nativity 
of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  which  according  to  the  Irish  com- 
putation, of  Time,  occurred  Anno  Mundi,  5,199;  therein  agree- 
ing with  the  Septuagint.  Eoman  M'artyrologies,  Eusebius, 
Orosius  and  other  ancient  authors ;  which  computation  the  Irish 
chroniclers  exactly  observed  in  their  Books  of  the  Reigns  of  the 
Monarchs  of  Ireland,  and  other  Antiquities  of  that  Kingdom; 
out  of  which  the  Eoll  of  the  Afonarchs  of  Ireland,  from  tlie  begin- 
ning of  the  Milesian  ]^\Ionarchy  to  tlieir  submission  to  King 


3.  "Irish  Pedigrees"  by  John  O'Hart,  Fifth  Edition,  vol.  i,  p.  53. 
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Henry  the  Second  of  England,  a  Prince  of  tiieir  own  l^lood,  is 
exactly  coJlected."'' 

The  expedition  of  the  sons:  of  Milesins  is  the  theme  of  Thomas 
Moore's  beaatimJ  Song  of  Tnisfail: 

*^They  came  from  a  huid  ]:)eyond  the  sea 

And  now  o'er  the  western  main 
Set  sail,  in  their  g'ood  shi])s,  gallantly, 

From  the  sunny  land  of  Spain. 
'Oh,  Where's  the  isle  we've  seen  in  dreams, 

Our  destined  home  or  grave  P 
Thus  sang  they,  as  by  the  morning  beams, 

They  SAvept  the  Atlantic  wave. 

And  lo  1  where  afar  o'er  ocean  shines 

A  Spark  of  radiant  green, 
As  thongh  in  that  deep  lay  emerald  mines, 
Whose  light  throngh  the  wave  was  seen. 
'  'Tis  Inmsfail—  'tis  Innisfail !' 

Rings  o'er  the  echoing  sea; 
While,  bending  to  heaven,  the  wan'iors  hail 

That  home  of  the  ])rave  and  free. 

Then  turned  Ihe^^  unto  the  Eastern  vvave, 

Where  now  their  day-god's  eye 
A  look  of  such  sunny  omen  gave 

As  lighted  up  sea  and  sky. 
Nor  frown  was  seen  throngh  sky  or  sea, 

Nor  tear  o'er  leaf  or  sod, 
^Wien  first  on  their  Isle  of  Destiny 

Our  great  forefathers  trod." 

On  his  shield  and  standard  Milesins  of  Spain  bore  three  lions. 
In  explanation  of  these  insignia  the  story  is  told  that  on  one 
occasion  in  his  younger  days,  when  journeying  in  Africa  he 
killed  three  lions  on  a  single  day.  Li  memory  of  this  exploit  he 
always  after  bore  three  lions  on  his  shield.  His  two  surviving 
sons,  Heber  and  ITeremon,  and  his  grandson,  ITeber  Bonn,  after 
their  conquest  of  Ireland,  adopted  these  arms,  each  of  them 
bearing  a  single  lion  on  his  shield  and  banner,  but  of  different 
colors.    Their  descendants  to  this  day  preserve  these  arms  with 
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additions  and  changes.  T'l.ie  lion  rampant  was  born  by  the  royal 
bonse  of  Seotlnnd,  the  earhs  of  HiiDtingdon;  and  the  Bruces, 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  peciigrees  of  the  kings  of 
Milesian  origin  dnring  their  occupancy  and  control  of  the 
Emerald  Isle,  the  records  and  annals  already  qiioted  may  be 
protitcdjj}'  consulted.  In  the  cejitiiries  just  preceding  the  birth 
of  Christ  one  of  the  strongest  ro^'al  ]"i0US(^s  of  Ireland  ruled 
Dalriada. 

Aeneas  Tuinneach-Teamrach,  the  eighty-first  monarch,  of  Ire- 
land, Yvho  died  at  Tara,  the  royal  seat  of  the  Irish  kings,  in  324 
B.  C,  had  a  son  named  Fiacha  Firmara;  this  son  was  the  ances- 
tor of  the  kings  of  Dalriada  in  Ireland,  and  Dalriada  and  Argyle 
in  Scotland.  In  tlie  twenty-first  generation  from  Fiarcha  Fir- 
mara was  Conaire  JL^  known  as  Conaire  MacMogha  Lainne ;  he 
married  Sarad,  the  daughter  of  Conn  of  the  one  hundred  bat- 
tles, who  began  to  reign  in  122.  Carbry  Eiada,  the  son  of  Con- 
aire 11.  and  his  wife  Sarad,  was  the  iirst  king  of  Dalriada.  He 
invaded  the  northeastern  part  of  Ireland  and  conquered  a  new 
territory  which  was  named  after  hirn.  He  was  a  cousin  of  King 
Comal,  and  his  descendants  lived  and  ruled  under  the  protection 
of  the  sovereign  house  of  Ireland  from  the  time  of  the  first 
occupancy  of  the  country  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 
After  Carbry  Eiada  the  successive  kings  of  Dalriada,  his  lineal 
descendants,  were  Kionga,  I'eluQ  Lamh-foidh,  Eochy  Fortamail, 
Fergus  Uallach,  Aeneas  Fort,  Eochy  Mun-reamhar,  Earc,  and 
Loarn;  the  last  named  was  the  last  king  of  the  province  and 
with  him  we  come  to  the  beginning  of  the  Scottish  kings. 

CHAPTER  ELEVEN 

AxciEXT  E.OYAL  House  of  Scotland 

S  was  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter,  toward  the  con- 
clusion of  the  fourth  century  the  Dalriadinian  Scots 
were  one  of  the  powerful  ruling  peoples  of  Ireland. 
Previous  to  that  time  men  of  the  same  Scot  origin 
had  sailed  across  the  narrow  waters  between  Ireland  and  the 
larger  island  and  established  tljemselves  in  a  desultory  way  in 
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,ortli  Britain.  There  they  liad  coioe  Diore  or  lo:-'.s  in  contact 
with  the  Picts  who  were  already  k)cated  i7.i  that  i-egioii  an<I  who, 
as  distinguished  from  the  newcomers,  Avei-e.of  Gotiiic  descent 
instead  of  Gaelic.  Before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  larger 
and  more  studied  invasions  of  Eonnsnized  Britain  were  nicide 
by  the  Scots  from  Trehmd.  On  one  occasion,  in  360  b.  c,  they  were 
repelled  by  the  natives  of  North  Britain,  but  tliis  in  no  wise 
dampened  their  ardor. 

This  immigration  continued  persistently,  if  not  strongly,  for 
several  centuries.  Ultimately  a  substantial  colony  from  Irish 
Dalriada  came  over  and,  settling  at  Kintyre  in  503,  succeeded 
in  establishing  firm  footing.  The  Dalriadinian  Scots  affiliated 
with  the  men  of  Scottish  oj'igin  who  had  preceded  them  and 
made  common  cause  against  the  more  barbarous  Picts.  Gradu- 
ally, as  time  wore  on,  they  became  succeesful  in  their  fighting, 
and  not  only  were  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  their  newly 
cliosen  home  ])ut  gradually  encroaclied  more  and  more  upon  the 
territory  of  the  Picts. 

Bede,  the  historian,  says : 

^*In  course  of  time,  Britain,  besides  the  Britons  and  Picts, 
received  a  third  nation,  Scotia, who,  issuing  from  Ilibernia,  under 
the  leadership  of  Eeuda  (Kiada)  secured  for  theniselves,  either 
by  friendship  or  by  the  sword,  settlements  among  the  Picts 
which  they  still  possess.  From  the  name  of  their  commander 
they  are  to  this  day  called  "Dalreudini;  for,  in  their  language, 
dal  signiiies  a  part.     Dalriada  meant  Kiada 's  portion." 

Fergus  is  the  first  Scottish  king  recognized  in  tiie  line  of 
descent  from  the  Irish  kings  to  King  Kenneth  McAlpin  of  a 
later  generation.  Some  antiquarians  have  built  u])  a  pedigree 
extending  many  generations  beyond  Fei'gus,  but  their  conclu- 
sions have  not  been  accepted  by  consei'vative  and  more  reliable 
investigators  and  scholars.  Scotland's  great  historian,  George 
Chalmers,  in  his  ''Caledonia"  concedes  the  beginning  of  the 
line  of  Scottish  kings  in  Fergus  as  historically  and  conclusively 
established.  Other  historians  and  genealogists  of  his  day  and 
of  later  periods  vrlio  have  made  a  particular  study  of  the  earlier 
and  somewhat  cloudy  periods  of  Scottish  history,  unite  in  agree- 
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mxmt  with  Li])!.  Upon  ilia  slrengtli  of  tlieir  cojicliisions  the 
record  from  Fergus  is  receivecL 

Loara,  who  at  tJiis  time  was  at  the  head  of  the  DalriadiDian 
Scots  in  Scotland,  \\'as  closely  pressed  in  wer  by  the  Picts,  and 
sent  to  his  tribesmen  in  Ireland  for  assistance.  liis  grandson, 
Fergus  Mor  MacEarca,  went  over  to  assist  him.  Fergns  was 
a  son  of  Loran\s  daughter,  Earca,  and  of  ]\]uredach  who  was 
grandson  of  Niall  2uor,  known  as  Niall  of  the  nine  hostages, 
the  one  hunderd  and  twenty-sixth  monarch  of  Ireland.  It  was 
in  498  that  Fergns  came  to  Scotland  to  the  assistance  of  his 
grandfather,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  his  two  brothers,  Ali- 
gns and  Loam.  Upon  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Loarn  the 
three  brothers  assumed  control  of  alTairs. 

Fergus  became  the  sole  monarch  of  the  Dalriadinian  Scots 
npon  the  death  of  Angus  and  Loarn.  However,  he  did  not  long 
survive  his  two  brothers  but  died  in  506.  An  ancient  Gaelic 
poem^  or  genealogical  account  of  the  Scoto-Irish,  kings,  applies 
to  him  the  ephitet  ard,  which  means  great  in  character  or  first 
in  sovereignity.     His  reign  lasted  only  three  years. 

^^In  A.  D.  498  Fergus  Mor  ^MacEarca  in  the  tw^entieth  year  of 
the  reign  of  his  father,  Murdoch,  son  of  Eugenius  or  Owen,  son 
of  iSTiall  of  the  nine  hostages,  with  five  more  of  his  brothers, 
viz.  another  Fergus,  two  more  named  Loarn  and  two  named 
Aongus  or  Aeneas  with  a  complete  army,  went  into  Scotland 
to  assist  his  grandfather  who  was  king  of  Dalriada,  and  who 
was  much  oppressed  by  his  enemies  the  Picts,  who  were  in  sev- 
eral battles  and.  engagements  vanquished  and  overcome  by  Fer- 
gus and  his  j^arty.  Whereupon  on  the  king's  death,  v/hich.  hap- 
pened about  the  same  time,  the  said  Fergus  w^as  unanimously 
elected  and  chosen  king  as  being  of  the  royal  blood  by  his 
mother;  and  the  said  Fergus  was  the  first  absolute  King  of 
Scotland  of  the  Milesian  race ;  so  the  succession  continued  in 
his  blood  and  lineage  ever  since  to  this  day.''  [Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters.]^ 

DoMANGART,  SOU  of  Forgus,  followcd  Ms  father  and  ruled  the 
turbulent  Scots  and  Picts  for  five  years,  dying  in  511,  his  life 
having  been  '^full  of  troubles."     Comgal,  son  of  Domangart, 


6.     "Annals  of  the  Irish  Kings,"  by  John  O'Hart,  Fifth  Edition,  vol.  2,  p.  641. 
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reigned  for  hventy-foiir  years— some  authorities  sa,7  thirty-two 
years— and  in  his  long  period  widely  extended  the.  settlements 
(,"  his  kingdom  and  consolidated  his  authority.  It  was  written 
that  '4iis  reign  passed  away  without  reproach." 

Gax-IvAX,  brother  of  Comgal  and  son  of  Dornangart,  succeeded 
in  535  in  the  direct  line  from  Dornangart  to  Kenneth  McAlpin, 
who  was  the  progenitor  of  the  great  royal  house  of  Scotland. 
His  reign  of  twenty- tw^o  years  passed  away  ^Syithout  reproach^' 
until  in  557  he  was  overpowered  by  Bridei,  a  king  of  the  Picts. 
Power  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  nephew  Conal,  son  of  Com- 
gaL  who  was  a  protector  of  the  sainted  Columba,  but  Gonal's 
administration  of  fourteen  years  was  unlucky  and  closed  in  571 
in  civil  war. 

AiDAis",  son  of  Gauran,  after  the  fall  of  Conal,  snccessfully 
maintained  his  rights  to  the  inheritance  on  the  battlelield  of 
Lore.  In  574  he  was  inaugurated  at  lona  by  Cohimbaj  and  in 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century  he  gained  many  victories  over  his 
rivals  in  his  owm  famil}^  and  over  the  Saxons  and  other  fighting 
men  of  that  period.  Frequently  beaten  by  the  SaxonSj  he  lost 
his  sons,  Arthur,  Eocha-fm,  and  Dornangart  in  battle,  and  in  his 
defeat  by  the  Northumbrians  under  Aethelfred  at  the  battle  of 
Dawstane  in  603  the  Dalriadini  were  then  so  completely  over- 
come that  for  many  generations  thereafter  they  did  not  atteropt 
to  extend  their  territory  far  to  the  south.  Aidan  was  the  great- 
est of  the  Dalriadinian  monarchs  and  was  called  ^Hhe  king  of 
the  noble  portion.''  He  died  quietly  at  Kintyre,  at  the  age  of 
eiglity,  in.  605. 

EooHA  BUI,  the  yellow  haired,  son  of  Aidan,  ruled  sixteen 
years,  605-21,  but  his  reign  closed  under  a  cloud  of  foreign  and 
civil  war.  He  and  his  sons  VvT)n  many  victories  over  their  neigh- 
bors, but  when  he  diedj  in  621,  he  left  his  jjeople  in  the  midst  of 
troubles. 

Keisxeth:-ceae.,  the  awlvward,  son  of  Eocha  Bui,  ^^^uled  hap- 
pily" during  three  months,  said  the  Gaelic  bard,  but  he  was 
slain  in  the  battle  of  Fedharvin  in  621  fighting  the  Irish  chief- 
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tain  Crnitbne.  Following  tlie  death  of  Keimetli  the  kingdom 
was  co)itro]]ed  by  Ferchar,  of  the  Loaru  line  of  kings,  for  six- 
teen years. 

Dojs^iL-BREAC,  the  freckled,  a  son  of  Eoeha  Bni,  in  637,  upon 
the  death  of  Ferchar,  obtained  the  sceptre  that  had  fallen  frora 
the  hands  of  his  brother,  Kenneth-Gear.  He  vras  a  man  of 
strong  character,  veiiennent  and  impetnons.  Early  in  his  reign 
he  ijivaded  Ireland  to  attack  King  Dornnal  II.,  and  there  he  was 
overwhelmingly  defeated  on  the  plain  of  ]\Ioyrath  in  637.  Again 
in  the  following  year  he  was  beaten  by  the  Picts  in  the  battle 
of  Glenmoreson  and,  invading  the  Clyde  in  642,  he  was  slain  at 
Straith-Cairniaic  b}'-  Iloan,  one  of  the  reguli  of  Strathcluyd. 
Dniing  the  next  sixty  years  the  sceptre  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Loarn  and  the  Comgal  descendants  of  Ere,  and  the  record 
of  those  years  is  a  record  of  family  fends. 

DoMANGART,  son  of  Doiial-BreaCj  was  not  able  to  sncceed  his 
father  for  he  was  assassinated  in  G72.  Then  it  was  not  nntil 
Ferchar-Fada,  the  tall,  of  the  family  of  Loam,  died  in  702, 
after  a  bloody  reign  of  twenty-one  j^ears,  that  the  house  of 
Gaaran  again  acquired  power. 

EocHA-RiNEVAi.,  son  of  Domangart  and  grandson  of  Donal- 
Breac,  rose  to  the  control  of  affairs  bnt  he  had  a  reign  that  was 
short,  tronbioiis,  and  inglorious.  In.  705  he  was  comT)elled  to 
give  way  to  Ainbhcealach,  the  povrer  again  passing  to  a  rival 
branch  of  the  family. 

EociTA  III,,  son  of  Eocha-Eineval  asserted  his  rights  to  the 
succession  in  720,  and  tinall}^  in  729  was  able  to  overthrow  all 
his  rivals,  the  whole  Scottisli-Irish  kingdom  becoming  united 
under  him.  After  a  reign  of  nine  years  over  Kintyre  and 
Argyle,  and  four  years  over  all  the  Dalriadinian  tribes,  he  died 
in  733.  Follow^ing  his  death  a  contending  faction  again  seized 
the  sceptre  and  held  it  for  six  years. 

AoDH-FiN,  son  of  Eocha  III.,  came  to  the  head  of  the  Dalria- 
dinina  tribes.  He  proved  to  be  a  great  sovereign.  During  his 
reign  the  Scots  gained  a  decided  suj^remacy  over  the  Picts  and 
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tkeir  king  wa^^  tlie  hero  oT  inauy  adventurous  exploits.  After 
a  brilliant  reign  of  tliirty  years  he  died  in  769.  Fergus,  son 
of  Aodh-fin,  siiceeeded  his  father,  a^id  reigned  feebly  three 
years.  After  hinj  the  sceptre  was  lost  to  his  family  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century/. 

Eocha-Akxuiine,  another  son  of  Aodh-hn,  reestablished  tlie 
line  of  the  Gauran  ])ranch.  Tliis  Eoeha  IV.  is  the  Archaius  of 
the  Latin  annalists.  His  reign  began  in  a  period  of  civil  war, 
but  he  held  himself  firmly  in  power  and  strengthened  the  royal 
position  of  his  family.  He  died  in  826  after  a  prosperous  reign 
of  thirty  years.  He  married  Urgusia,  daughter  of  Urgusia  and 
sister  of  Constantin  who  ruled  the  Picts  from  791  to  821  and 
of  Ungas  who  ruled  the  same  tribes  in  821-30.  By  this  mar- 
riage he  laid  the  foundations  for  the  alliance  of  the  Scots  and 
Picts  that  was  realized  when  Kenneth  McAipiiij  Ms  grandson, 
rose  to  power. 

Alpin.  son  of  Eocha  Annuine  and  Urgusia,  after  a  three 
years'  reign  by  Dungal,  of  the  house  of  Loam,  took  up  the 
sceptre  but  did  not  distinguish  himself.  His  ambitions  for  more 
extensive  domains  and  the  control  of  a  richer  people  than  he 
ruled  over  impelled  him  in  SIjQ  to  lead  an  army  into  the  country 
beyond  the  Clyde.  He  laid  waste  to  the  territory  betvzeen  the 
Ayr  and  the  Doon  but  in  an  engagement  near  the  site  of  Laicht 
castle  he  was  slain. 


Kenketh,  the  son  of  Alpin,  succeeded  his  father  in  836.  He 
was  a  man  of  enterjjrise,  pOAver,  and  valor.  To  avenge  the 
death  of  his  father  he  made  several  invasions  south  of  the 
Clyde,  and  in  8-13,  after  he  had  reigned  over  the  Scots  for  seven 
years,  he  seized  the  ancient  sceptre  of  the  Pictish  kings  from 
Wred,  and  then  held  it.  By  virtue  of  his  descent  from  Urgusia 
the  Picts  were  willing  to  accept  him  as  their  sovereign  and  the 
two  peoples,  Scots  and  Picts,  were  united  into  one  nation.  Not- 
withstanding this  success  Kenneth  held  a  territory  that  com- 
prised only  a  small  joart  of  Scotland.     Power  over  the  rest  of 
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the  country  was  established  gradually  as  the  nation  developed. 
After  Kenneth  the  monarchs  were  called  kings  of  Picts  and  then 
kings  of  Alba,  and  it  ^yas  not  nntil  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies that  the  name  of  Scotland  was  fully  adopted.  The  sub- 
stantially complete  historical  account  of  the  kings  of  Scotland 
begins  with  Kenneth  McAlpin. 

II 

Constat  Tils' 5  son  of  Kenneth,  did  not  immediately  succeed  his 
fatlier  since  Donald,  his  uncle,  came  in  for  a  weak  ineffectual 
reign  of  four 'years.  He  was  crowned  king  at  Scone  in  863,  and 
at  once  engaged  in  the  work  of  correcting  the  ills  tliat  his  im- 
mediate predecessor  had  brought  upon  the  land  and  in  extend- 
ing and  strengthening  the  domain  that  had.  been  secured  by  his 
father.  Meantime  the  Northmen  who  had  been  settled  in  Ire- 
land for  nearly  half  a  century  were  making  predatory  incur- 
sions to  the  shores  of  North  Britain.  Constantin  was  compelled 
to  meet  these  invaders  soon  after  he  began  to  reign.  For  nearly 
a  decade  he  combatted  them  successfully,  but  in  the  end  he  was 
overcome  and  killed  on  the  shores  of  the  Forth  in  881.  He  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  a  prince  of  "Wales  and  by  her  had  two  sons 
and  one  daughter. 

TIT 

DoNAL  iv.,  the  son  of  Constantin,  came  to  the  throne  in  893 
after  the  intervening  reigns  of  Aodh  and  Eocha.  His  reign  was 
marked  mostly  by  iighting  against  the  Northmen  who  continued 
to  ravage  North  of  Britain  wherever  they  could  gain  foothold. 
Donal  defeated  them  at  Collin  on  the  Tay,  near  Scone,  but  in 
904-  he  was  killed  while  battling  against  an  army  of  Danes  led 
by  Ivar  O'lvar.  The  Gaelic  bard,  sang  of  him  as  ^'Domhnal 
Mic  Constantin  chain,  "—'^ Donal,  Constantin's  son,  the  be- 
loved,'' and  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  was  ^'equally  dear  to  the 
high  and  the  low." 

IV 

Malcolm  t.,  son  of  Donald  lY.,  received  the  kingdom  after 
Constantin  HI.,  his  cousin,  at  the  end  of  a  forty  years'  reign, 
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had  reJincjuished  the  sceptre  in  94:1:  and  retired  to  a  imonastry 
in  his  old  age.  Malcolm  inherited  a.  turbulent  dojuinion  but  he 
distinguished  himself  by  an  alliauee  with  England,  8e(?uring 
Cumbria  from  King  Edmund;  and  in  later  years  he  raided 
Northumberland.  Iji  an  iiisurrection  of  the  Aloray  men  in  952 
he  slew  Cellach  the  maormor  and  in  the  following  year  at  Fet- 
teressoe  fell  a  victim  to  the  revenge  of  Cellach 's  followers.  After 
him  three  kings  of  another  line,  Indulf,  Duffj  and  Culen  ruled 
for  a  time  over  Scotland. 


Ke:s^]^tet]i  in.,  son  of  Malcolm  L,  came  to  the  throne  of  his 
forefathers  in  970.  Ke  waged  war  against  the  Britons  and  ulti- 
matel}^  gained  the  important  object  of  his  ambitions  in  annex- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Stratchcluyd  'to  the  territories  of  the  Scot- 
tish kings.  In  a  decisive  combat  on  tlie  field  of  Luncarty  near 
Perth  he  overthrew  a  great  army  of  invading  Danes  and  secured 
freedom  from,  the  foi;ays  of  those  foes.  Involved  in  domestic 
war  by  an  insurrection  in.  the  Merns,  he  was  assassinated  by 
Pinellaj  wife  of  the  maormor  of  the  ]\[erns,  in  revenge  for  the 
death  of  her  son.  His  death  occurred  in  991  at  the  close  of  a  long 
reign  of  twenty-four  years.  He  left  a  son  who  came  to  the  throne 
as  Malcolmj.  IL,  a  son  who  was  killed  in  1032,  and  a  third  son 
Malcolm  IL,  a  son  who  was  killed  in  1032,  and  a  third  son 
Boidhe,  vrho  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Grnoch,  Lady  Mac- 
beth. 

VI 

Malcolm  it.,  son  of  Kenneth  IIL,  was  born  in  or  about  954. 
He  was  variously  known  as  King  of  Scots,  ^Malcolm  ]\lacCinjTeth, 
King  of  Alban,  King  of  Monaidb,  King  of  Scotia,  ''the  most  vic- 
torious king,"  and  ''a  warrior  fortunate,  praised  of  bards." 
His  reign  began  in  1005  after  he  had  defeated  his  cousin,  Ken- 
neth in.,  king  of  Alban,  in  battle  at  Mongievaird,  near  the 
banks  of  the  ri\'er  Earn.  In  1010  he  achieved  a  victory  over 
the  Danes  and  as  a  thank-oifering  he  founded  the  monastery 
of  Marthiilach  or  Mortlach  where  the  battle  was  fought.     Dur- 
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ing  liis  reign  the  battle  of  Clontarf  iu  Ireland  vras  fought  and 
the  battle  of  Carham  on  the  Tweed.  Jn  1.031  Malcolm  yielded 
to  Cannte  of  England,  becoming  snbject  to  the  Saxon  monarch. 
He  died  at  Glamis,  November  25,  103-i-,  at  the  age  of  eighty 
or  more  and  after  a  reign  of  nearly  thirty  years. 

Issne : 

1.  Bcthoc  or  Beatrice,  She  married,  about  the  year  looo,  Crinan  the  Thane, 
hereditary  lay  abbot  of  Dunkeld  and  seneschal  of  the  Isles.  Crinan  was  slain  in 
battle  .at  Dunkeld.  Eleven  of  the  descendants  of  this  matrimonial  alliance  were 
King's  of  the  Scots  between  1034  and  1285. 

2.  Donada.  •  She  married  about  the  year  i(X>4,  Finlace,  mormaer  of  Moray 
and  had  Macbeth..  King  of  Scots,    1040-57. 

3.  Alice  or  Thora,  who  married  Sigurd,  earl  of  Orkney,  the  Norwegian  ances- 
tor of  the  Bruces. 

VII 

1 

Duncan",  eldest  son  of  Crinan  and  Beothoc,  was  born  about 
1031.  He  was  known  as  the  King  of  Scots,  King  of  Alban,  and 
Dnncan  the  Wise,  and  was  the  gracions  Duncan  of  Shakes- 
peare's play,  ''Macbeth.'^  He  was  made  king  of  the  Cumbrians 
before  1034,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  materna]  grandfather, 
Malcolm  II.,  he  succeeded  him  as  king  of  Scots.  His  reign  was 
short,  lasting  less  than  six  years,  and  in  military  enterprises 
w^as  not  brilliant.  He  unsuccessfully  besieged  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham in  1040,  and  the  same  year  was  defeated  in  battle  at  Torf - 
nes  by  his  cousin  Thorfinn,  earl  of  Orkney. 

He  was  murdered  at  Bothnagowan,  now  Pitgaveny,  near  El- 
gin, by  Macbeth,  August  14,  1040.  ^lacbeth  was  a  cousin  of 
Duncan  and  a  commander  in  his  army  and  succeeded  him  on 
the  throne. 

He  married  a  cousin  of  Siward,  earl  of  Northumberland, 
about  1030. 

Issue : 

1.  Makolni  of  whom  below. 

2.  Donald  Bane  who  was  twice  King  of  Scots. 

3.  Melmare.  ' 

VIII 

Malcol^m  in.,  Canmore,  Great  Head,  or  Chief,  son  of  Duncan, 
was  born  about  1031.     He  became  the  greatest  of  Scotland's 
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ancient  kings  ai^d  was  called  '^a  king,  the  V)e;U  who  possessed 
Alban/'  For  fourteen  years  he  lived  .at  the  court  of  Enghmd 
and  received  an  excellent  education,  being  accomplished  in  La- 
tin and  English  as  well  as  in  his  native  Gaelic  tongue.  When 
he  was  about  twenty- three  years  of  age  he  became  king  of  the 
Cumbrians  after  the  victory  of  his  kinsman  Earl  Siward  over 
Kii}g  Macbeth  at  >Scone  in  July,  1054.  After  he  had  defeated 
and  killed  I\Iacbeth  in  August,  1057,  and  Luiach,  the  successor 
of  Macbeth,  in  the  following  March  he  becam.e  king  of  Scots.  He 
was  crowned  at  Scone,  April  25,  1058. 

He  invaded  England  five  times,  vraging  war  against  the  Nor- 
mans and  in  support  of  his  kinsmen,  the  Saxons.  His  first  in- 
vasion was  in  1061,  and  others  followed  in  1069,  1079,  1091,  and 
1093.  After  the  battle  of  Hastings  in  1066,  the  defeated  Eadger 
Aethling  and  his  sisters  fled  from  the  victorious  Y/illiam  the 
Conqueror  and  found  refuge  in  the  court  of  Scotland's  monarch. 
Scotland,  was  frequently  invaded  by  the  Normans  during  his 
reign,  and  parts  of  Malcolm ^s  kingdom  were  from  time  to  time 
annexed  to  England.  These  forays  back  and  forth  were  the 
beginning  of  that  long  and  IVloody  struggle  that  lasted  for  cen- 
turies while  the  conquerors  of  England  were  endeavoring-  to 
subdue  Scotland. 

He  was  killed  by  Morel  of  Bamborough  at  Alnwick,  in  North- 
umberland, November  13,  1093,  aged  about  sixty-two,  after  a 
reign  of  nearly  thirty-six  years.  He  was  buried  at  Lynemouth, 
but  afterwards  reinterred  at  Dunfermline. 

He  married,  first,  about  1059,  Ingibiorg,  daughter  of  Earl 
Finn  Arnason  and  widow  of  Thorfinn  Sigurdson,  earl  of  Ork- 
ney. He  married,  second,  in  1068-9,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward the  Outlaw,  king  of  England.  She  died  November  16, 
1093. 

Issue  by  wife  Ingibiorg : 

1.  Duncan,  king  of  Scots,  Duncan  II.  in  1094. 

2.  Malcolm. 

3.  Donald,  who  died  a  violent  death  in  10-85. 

Issue  by  wife  Margaret: 

4.  Eadward,  who  died  from  wounds  received  in  battle  at  Almvick  in  Novem- 
ber, 1093. 


5^2 
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5.  Eadmnnd.     He  ruled  paris  of  Scotia.   io:)4-i097,  became  a  monk,  and  died 
at   Montague  in  "Somersetshire. 

6.  ^^ihelred,  Abbot  of  Dunkeld.' 

7.  Eadger,  King  of  Scots,  T097-1106. 

8.  Alexander,  King  of  Scots,  as  Alexander  I.,  1106-1124. 

9.  Darid,  King  of  .Scots,  of  whom  below. 

10.  Matilda,  "the  good  Queen  Maud.'"     She  married  King  Kenry  J.  of  Eng- 
land, in  May,   iioo  and  died  May   i.   1118. 

11.  Mary.     She  married   Eustace,   Count   de   Boulogne  in    1102  and   died   Tvlay 
31,  ni6. 


IX 

David,  the  nintli  aiui  youngest  son  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret 
preceding,  Avas  born  about  1080.  His  youth  was  spent  at  \m 
court  of  King  Henry  I.  of  England,  his  brother-in-law.  On  the 
death  of  his  brother.  King  Alexander  I.,  he  ascended  the  throne 
of  Scotland  as  David  I.,  m  April.  1124.  His  reign,  which  lasted 
twenty-nine  years,  was  eventful.  Cmnbria  and  Lothian  were 
reunited  with  Alban  under  his  authority;  his  supporters  were 
successful  in  tlie  battle  of  Strikathro  against  the  men  of  3.Ioray 
in  1130 ;  he  invaded  England  m  1136 ;  an  army  of  Scots  defeated 
the  English  at  Clitheroe  in  1138,  but  the  king  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  English  in  the  great  battle  of  tlie  Standard  in  the  same 
year.  David,  Avho  was  the  first  feud  a]  king  of  tlie  Scots,  was  a 
man  of  fervent  piety  and  devoted  to  his  people.  He  was  sur- 
named  St.  David  and  was  ^^a  pious  and  God-fearing  m.an." 
Much  of  his  time  and  nipans  was  given  to  the  upl.milding  of  the 
church,  and  church  establishments.  He  founded  monasteries  at 
Selkirk  and  Jedburgh,  and  established  or  reconstituted  six  bish- 
oprics and  ten  abbeys. 

He  died  at  Carlisle,  May  24,  1153,  and  was  buried  under  the 
pavement  before  the  high  alter  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity, at  Dunfermline. 

He  married,  abont  1113,  ]\latilda,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Waltheof,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  granddaughter  of  Siward,  Ea,rl 
of  Northumberland,  and  widow  of  Simon  de  St.  Luz.  She  died 
between  April  23,  1130  and  April  22,  1131,  and  was  buried  at 
Scone. 
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Issue : 

1.  Maicolni,   who   was   strangled    when   a   child    by    Donald    Bane,    ex-king   of 
Scots. 

2.  Claricia,  who  died  unmarried. 

3.  Ilodierna,   who   died  unmarried. 

4.  Henry  of  wIjoiti  below. 


Hekey,  younger  son  of  David  and  Matilda  of  Huntingdon, 
did  not  live  to  mount  the  throne,  dying  before  his  father,  June 
12,  1152.  He  succeeded  to  \he  earldoms  of  Nortliumberhnid  and 
Huntingdon. 

He  married  in  1139  Ada.  de  Warenne,  daughter  of  William, 
earl  of  Warenne.    She  died  in  1178. 

Issue : 

1.  Malcolm,  who  was  born  March  20,  1I4I-.J2.  From  his  youtlifnl  and  fem- 
inine appearance  he  was  called  "the  maiden."  He  succeeded  his  grandfather  and 
was  king  of  Scots,  1153-65,  as  Malcolm  TV.     He  died  unmarried  December  9,  1165. 

2.  William,  who  was  born  in  1143.  He  v/as  the  famous  King  of  Scots, 
knowji  as  "Y7illiam.  the  Lion"  and  was  a  worthy  successor  of  his  great  ancestor 
Malcolm  Cainnore.  His  reign  extended  from  the  death  of  his  brother  Malcolm 
IV.  to  December  4,  1214,  a  period  of  forty-nine  years.  He  died  December  4, 
1214.  He  married  in  1186,  Ermengarde,  daughter  of  Richard  vicecomes  de  Bel- 
lonionte;   his  son  Alexander  H.   succeeded  him   on  the  throne. 

3.  David  of  whom  belov/. 

4.  Ada,  v/ho  married  Florence  HT.,  Count  of  Hollaiid  in   1161. 

5.  Margaret,  who  married,  first,  in  1160  Conan  IV.,  Duke  de  Bretagne,  Earl 
of  Richmond;  second.  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Eari  of  Hereford. 

6.  Matilda,  who  died  in  childliood  in   1152. 


XI 

Da\7d,  the  third  son  of  Henry  and  Ada  de  Warenne,  v:as  born 
about  114-4-  and  succeeded  to  the  title  of  earl  of  Huntingdon.  He 
founded  the  abbey  of  Lundors,  no^^  Lindores,  near  Fife. 

He  died  at  Jerdelay,  June  17,  1219,  and  was  buried  in  the 
abbey  of  Sal  tire  in  Huntingdonshire. 

He  m.arried  in  1190,  ^ylaud,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Chester. 

Issue : 

1.  Robert,  who  died  5^oung. 

2.  Henry,  who  died  unmarried. 


% 
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3.  John  le  Scot,  Earl  of  Chester  and  Ex^rl  of  IluntiDgdon.  Me  died  without 
issue. 

4.  Margaret,  who  married  Alrui,  lord  of  G?.llov.,-ay,  in  1209.  Her  daughter 
DervorgilJa  married  John  Bahol;  their  son  John  Bahol  was  the  successful  com- 
petitor for  the  throne  of  Scotland  in  1291,  and  theft-  son-in-law,  John  Coniyn 
senior,  was  also  competitor  and  father  01  the  John  Comyai  whom  Robert  Bruce 
killed  in  1305. 

5.  Isabella,  who  married  Robert  Bruce  of  Annadale. 


{To  he  Goniinued) 
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THE  TEADITION  OF  HYITTEAMANNA-LA.ND 

BY    L.    D.    CISCO 
II 

ERTAESr  arguments  of  a  more  fallacious  kind  have 
been  ])ased  upon  vaiious  features  of  tlie  aboriginal 
%  •  i  <''"^'^^^"i^i'<3  i^^  America.  The  advancement  of  the  Indians 
'^^'"^.^-^^  seen  by  De  Soto  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  has 
been  cited  as  an  evidence  of  pre-Columbian  European  contact.^'^ 
The  appearance  of  the  Latin  cross  among  ancient  ]\[exican  sym- 
bols has  also  been  brought  forward  as  of  the  same  eftect.^^  Even 
the  brief  allusions  to  aboriginal  ways  recorded  in  the  Erik  Saga 
have  been  quoted  to  that  end.-'^  Nevertheless  no  one  of  the  argu- 
ments thus  otfered  raises  a  point  that  demands  the  assumption 
of  European  contact  for  adequate  explanation,  and  still  less  does 
it  demand  any  special  ]}elief  in  Keltic  relations.  Better  than 
either  Indian  legends  or  cultural  coincidences  as  corroborative 
evidence  of  the  supposed  voyages  would  be  the  existence  of  sur- 
viving fragments  of  Erse  among  the  Indian  dialectSj  and  better 
yet  would  be  the  mute  testimony  of  monuments  or  small  objects 
bearing  traces  of  Irish  origin.  Thus  far,  however,  no  one  lias 
found— even  in  the  Shawnee  tongue— any  gaelic  declensions  to 
hint  at  linguistic  survivals,  and  the  search  for  archgeological 
proofs  has  been  hardly  less  futile.  Among  the  wealth  of  abo- 
riginal relics  one  object  only  has  been  offered  as  sliowing  Keltic 
traces,  namely,  the  Grave  Creek  mound  stone,  found  near 
Moundsville,  West  Virginia,  in  183S  and  bearing  marks  thought 
by  some  to  resemble  and  j)erhaps  to  be  in  fact  a  Keltic  inscrip- 
tion. Schoolcraft  was  disposed  to  connect  the  stone  with  the 
supposed  voyage  of  the  'Welsh  prince  Madoc  to  Anierica,^^  while 


34.  De  Roo.  vol.  2,  pp.  95-96. 

55.  Kingsborough,  "Antiquities  of  Mexico,"  vol.  6,  p  190,  and  De  Roo,  vol.  2, 

pp.  loi,  108-110. 

36.  De  Roo,  vol.  2,  pp.  92,  95. 

37.  Schoolcraft,  •■'Information/'  vol.  i,  pp.  120-124.  1853. 
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De  Koo  sees  in  it  an  evidence  of  Irish  voyages.^'^'^  Tiie  Bureau  of 
American  Etlmolog'Vj  more  skeptical,  denies  that  the  stone  has  an 
alphabetical  character,  and  classes  it  with  spurious  antiquities.^^ 
There  are  no  relics  other  than  this  to  support  the  theory  of  Irish 
voyages.  ParticularJy  may  it  be  said  that  no  one  has  found  steel 
weapons,  articles  of  Christia):i  worship,  bones  and  trappiugs  of 
horses,  or  remains  of  sea-going  ships  that  can  be  assigned  to 
pre-Columbian  times,  although  tbe  Icelandic  texts  show  that  ail 
these  were  used  in  the  regions  where  xVri  and  Bjorn  took  refuge. 
Y\itli  American  archaeology  tlius  unresponsive  to  the  cpuest 
for  tangible  evidence  the  searcher  for  proofs  must  turn  to  the 
Irish  sources.  Ireland  has  luunerous  aimals  tliat  cover  the 
period  when  the  colonization  of  America  is  supposed  to  have 
occurred,  besides  a  wealth  of  literature  of  a  legendary  sort.  But 
nowhere  in  this  mass  of  writing  has  tliere  been  found  a  single 
reference  to  transatlantic  colonies  or  to  voyages  that  can  be 
recognized  as  transatlantic.  There  seems  to  be  but  one  state- 
ment tha.t  can  be  quoted  as  even  favoring  the  theory  of  Irish 
visits  to  the  "New  World,  and  this  one,  which  unaccountably  has 
been  overlooked  by  those  to  whom  it  would  be  most  welcome,  is 
sufficiently  vague  to  discourage  the  use  of  it  by  conservative 
writers.  ^'Maenach,  a  Cele  De,  came  across  the  sea  from  the 
west  to  make  the  laws  of  Erin'^  is  the  information  given  by  an 
old  chronicle  among  events  of  the  jesir  920.^^  The  value  of  this 
entry  is  vitiated  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  another  chronicle 
(ieclares  Maenach  to  have  come  ^'across  the  sea  westwards,"^' 
a  version  which  rules  out  ail  inference  relating  to  Ajnerica.  Tliis 
unique  hint  of  land  to  the  west  must  be  put  aside  as  valueless 
in  its  loneliness,  and  with  the  failure  of  Irish  literature  to  sup- 
port the  theory  of  Irish  voyages  there  departs  the  hope  of  any 
proofs  outside  of  the  Icelandic  texts.  Thrown  back  upon  these 
the  task  which  presents  itself  is  that  of  testing  the  statements 
of  the  texts  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  historical  interpretation, 
and  following  where  they  may  seem  to  lead. 


38.  De  Roo,  vol.  2,  p.  94. 

39.  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Fourth  Annual  Report,  p.  250,  1886. 
Tenth  Annual  Report,  p.  761,  1893. 

40.  riennessy,  "Chronicum  Scotoruni,"  p.   193. 

-  41.     O'Clery,  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  vol.  2,  p.  605, 
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The  iirst  step  toward  any  interpretation  of  the  Icelciudic  texts 
U  a  recognition  of  two  elements  in  their  niateriaL  One  ehnneiit 
consists  of  information  reported  by  Various  Icelanders  who 
shared  in  certain  voyages.  Some  of  this  matter  ift  avowedly 
seconddiand  information  brouglit  fi-om  other  iports,  and  thcT'e 
ai'o  noticeable  gaps  in  the  continuity,  but  nevertheles.-^  the  nar- 
^" lives  are  straightforward,  devoid   of   romantic   touches,    and 

mingiy  reliable  on  the  score  of  ve^'acity.     The  second  ele- 

;it  of  the  texts  is  in  the  nature  of  a  gloss  upon  the  stories 
oi  the  sailors.  It  consists  of  opinions  added  b}^  the  editors  of 
the  tales  with  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  geographic  identity 
of  those  regions  referred  to  in  the  seamen ^s  reports.  It  is  in 
these  editorial  comments  that  the  direct  references  to  Hvittra- 
manna-land  occur,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  commentators  had 
no  deBmite  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  which  they  spoke.  To 
properly  gauge  th.e  historical  value  of  the  Ice]andi(*.  texts  these 
two  elements  must  be  dissociated.  Some  writers,  facing  the  dif- 
ficulty of  accepting  the  theory  of  Irish  voyages,  have  been 
inclined  to  dismiss  as  ec^hoes  of  legend  the  entire  texts  on 
wliich  the  tlieory  is  based,  but  such  an  attitude  is  untenable.  The 
literary  compilations  which  contain  tlie  texts  are  recognized 
Iiistorical  sources.  This  being  so  the  excerpts  here  considered 
i  ;■  st  be  given  the  credence  w^hicli  attaches  to   any  narrative 

•red  b}^  good  authorit}^  and  so  much  of  it  as  is  pro]3able  and 
u!!contradieted  must  be  accepted.  Of  the  tv^o  elements  that  enter 
irito    the    excerpts    it    is    evident    that    the    incidents    of    voy- 

'S  cannot  be  thrown  aside.  The  value  of  the  editorial  com- 
nioats  is  less  certain. 

The  voyages  of  Bjorn  Asbrandssen  and  Gudleif  Gudiaugssen 
foTm  a  single  narrative  with  no  specific  reference  to  livittra- 
raanna-land,  or  any  editorial  comment  on  geographic  points. 
Of  Bjorn 's  voyage  nothing  is  told  except  that  he  sailed  from 
h'cjand  with  a  northeast  wind.  Of  Gudleif 's  voyage  more  detail 
i-  given.  He  went  from  Iceland  to  Dublin,  and  from  thence 
sailed  homeward  late  in  the  smnmer,  evidently  passing  out 
through  the  North.  Channel  with  the  Irish  coast  at  his  left,  and 
turning  northerly  on  the  home  route.  Here  the  storm,  seized  him 
and  drove  the  vessel  helplessly  far  southwest   {raJc  iha  lo.ngt 
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vestr  i  haf  ok  in  uisudhr),  but  eventiiariy  the  party  became  aware 
of  land  and  reached  a  1) arbor.  Later  they  departed  from  this 
haven  of  refuge  and  in  the  autumn  made  Ireland  itoku  Irland), 
reaching  Dnbl.in  again  and  staying  there  through  the  winter.  Of 
the  route  by  wliich  they  reached  the  latter  port  nothing  is  hinted. 
Obviously  the  time  and  distance  values  in  this  narration  are  so 
indefinite  as  to  stand  for  almost  anytliing  in  the  way  of  a  storm, 
drift  such  as  is  described.  Those  who  see  in  it  a  transatlantic 
voyage  are  able  to  believe  that  the  Norse  bark  was  carried  con- 
tinuously and  without  material  damage  a  distance  of  4^100  miles 
to  the  Carolina  coast  of  America,  and  that  the  path  was  retraced 
with  equal  ease  and  directness.  The  alternative  to  this  belief  is 
a  much  shorter  drift  and,  since  the  natural  impulse  of  the  Ice- 
landers would  be  to  turn  their  prow  eastward  toward  the  coast 
they  had  left,  when  freed  by  the  storm,  a  subsequent  recourse 
to  seme  harbor  of  the  Old  World. 

In  the  reference  to  the  return  voyage  perhaps  m.ay  be  seen 
also  an  implication  that  their  harbor  lay  near  enough  to  Dub- 
lin to  permit  the  laying  out  of  a  prearranged  course  to  the  latter 
port  as  the  nearest  place  of  safety.  The  alternative  of  a  land- 
fall in  the  Old  World  rather  than  in  the  New  is  given  strength 
by  the  story  of  the  Icelanders'  experience  on  their  unlmown 
coast,  for  the  description  that  it  affords  relates  with  peculiar 
aptness  to  the  cojiditions  that  existed  in  Western  Ireland  at  this 
jjeriod,  while  it  cannot  relate  to  Anaerica  without  supposing  a 
transplanted  community  whose  existence  is  hypothetical.  The 
people  of  Ireland  had  speech  that  would  be  recognizable  by  Ice- 
landers as  Irish;  they  were  acquainted  vith  the  use  of  horses, 
banne.^s,  swords,  and  rings;  they  knew  the  custom  of  human 
bondage ;  and  some  of  them  could  have  had  Norse  leaders.  All 
these  conditions  are  required  b}^  the  saga  text.  The  last-named 
feature  may  seem  unusual,  but  Norwegian  colonies  had  existed 
in  AVestern  Ireland  since  about  830  and  the  Irish  annals  show 
that  more  or  less  affiliation  of  Norse  and  Irish  elements  existed 
in  the  tenth  century.  Here  could  the  Norse  BjoiTi  naturally 
reach  such  preferment  as  the  saga  describes.  The  reception  of 
the  Icelanders  by  the  Irish  seems  in  keeping  with  Irish  ways  and 
is  not  unlike  the  reception  of  Oiaf  Pa  about  this  time  as  narrated 
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in  tiio  Lnxdaela  Saga.-^-  Thus  the  dehuls  of  the  Saga  tale  may 
be  kx'ated  accurately  enough  01.1  the  Irisii  coast  wilhoiit  violat- 
ing the  text  requirements.  Carc^l'ul  scMuning  of  the  text  reveals 
in  far-t  but  one  tangible  hint  ujUiolcfing  the  thought  of  a  trans- 
atlantic voyage.  The  statement  that  the  Icelanders  ''inado  Ire- 
land" ma.}-  imply  a  journey  i'roin  some  region  ge(.'gr;ii)hi(%ally 
separate,  and  must  be  given  wliatever  weight  it  may  deserve. 
Considering  that  such  interpretation  iccpdres  the  acceptance  of 
various  in:!]>rol)abilities  annexed  to  it  the  }:ioint  seems  clear 
enough  that  the  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  saga  tale 
is  to  .suppose  that  Bjorn  and  Gudleif  met  in  some  part  of  West- 
ern Ireland.  This  view  of  courses  j'emoves  another  prop  from 
the  theory  ofIrishcoloni.es  in  Auierica. 

The  voyage  of  Ari  Marssen  and  the  subsequent  reports  about 
JiiiTi  that  were  brought  to  Iceland  by  other  vo^^agcrs  form  a 
second  narrati-ve  quoted  to  uphold  the  idea  of  Irish  colonies  in 
America.  In  tliis  instance  the  text  embraces,  besides  the  direct 
stateiuents  about  Ari,  an  explanation  of  them  which  locates  Ai'i's 
abiding  place  explicitly  and  identifies  it  with  Ilvittramanna-land. 
ITnfortunateh^  for  the  modern  reader  the  geography  of  the  com- 
ment is  impossible  and  merely  beclouds  the  subject.  ]f  this 
part  of  the  text  be  set  aside  the  sailors^  reports  remain,  yield- 
ing the  information  that  Ari  lived  in  a  Christian  community 
so  situated  that  news  i'roin  it  could— and  sometimes  did — reach 
the  Norse  settlements  of  Limerick  and  the  Orkneys.  In  this 
community  the  former  Icelander,  now  a  baptized  convert  from 
paganism,  was  held  in.  honor  but  not  allov^ed  to  depart.  Thus 
dissociated  from  editorial  comment  there  is  nothing  to  imply 
an  American  home  for  A^ri  or  any  transatlantic  voyage  on  his 
part.  As  in  the  case  of  Bjorn  Asbrandssen  the  Norse-Irish 
districts  of  "Western  Ireland  fullill  all  the  requirements  of  the 
text. 

During  the  ninth  and  tenth  centu.ries  the  Norwegian  town 
of  Limerick  was  capital  of  a  little  Norse  kingdom  exercising  a 
loose  lordship  over  the  Irish  tribes  of  the  Shannon  basin  and 
parts  of  Munster.  At  about  the  time  that  Ari  ?Tarssen  left  Ice- 
land  the   tribesmen   threw   off   the   rule   of   Limerick   and   the 


42.     Viking  Club.  "Saga-Book,"  vol.  3,  pp.  246-247. 
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Norso  kiiig'sliip  tevjuiiiated.  Never tbeless  the  Norse  popiilatioii 
remaijiod  in  tho  region  on  more  or  less  amicable  terms  -with  the 
Irish,  acknowledging-  tiie  rule  and  adopting  the  Christianity  of 
the  latter."  That  IJrain  the  sailor,  while  visiting  the  Norsemen 
of  Limerick  shonid  hear  of  Av'i  as  living  vvTth  some  neighbor- 
ing Irish  tribe,  and  tliat  other  seamen  shonid  also  report  Ari's 
situation  in  gossip  at  the  Orkneys  is  reasonal>le  enough,  and 
quite  eonsonaiit with  geography  and  recorded  history.  Never- 
theless such  explanation  is  contradicted  by  the  geographic  com- 
ment of  the  text  writer  and  must  be  thrown  aside  if  that  com- 
ment may  seem  more  ap])licable  to  some  region  other  than  West- 
ern Ireland.  Until  then  it  may  stand  as  the  nearest  and  most 
reasonable  explanation  of  the  texts.  This  provisional  solution 
of  the  meaning  brings  forward  the  question  of  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  the  Icelandic  belief  in  a  region  called  by  them  Ilvittra-' 
manna -land. 

The  original  references  make  fairly  clear  the  geographic  con- 
ception of  the  Icelandic  text-v/riters  on  this  point.  They  deemed 
it  to  be  a  region  lying  westward  from  Europe  in  the  Atlantic 
{liggcr  vestr  i  hof),  and  very  close  to  those  other  western  regions 
Adsited  b}^  Leif  Erikssen  and  Thorfinn  Karlsefni.  They  are 
vague,  however,  as  to  its  precise  position  relative  to  the  latter. 
The  Erik  Saga  scribe  thinks  it  lay  ^^on  the  other  side,  over 
against"  {oedlinnn  nieghi  gagnvari)  Markland.  The  writer 
of  Ms  770c  describes  it  as  next  to  Wineland  ^'and  somewhat  to 
the  back"  {ok  nokkuf  til  haka)  of  it.  The  first  writer  seems  to 
mean  a  location  adjacent  to  Markland  but  separated  from  it  by 
water,  while  the  second  proba.bly  intends  to  picture  a  situation 
more  to  the  soutluvard  than  Wineland,  so  that  it  is  to  the  back 

The  advocates  of  the  Irish  voyages  have  preferred  to  in- 
terpret these  passages  as  indicating  regions  lying  west  or  south- 
west of  Newfoundland  or  Nova  Scotia,  thus  making  the  implica- 
tions of  the  texts  conform  to  the  outlines  of  the  modern  map. 
A  conception  agreeing  better  with  the  exact  letter  of  the  texts, 
howcN^er,  woidd  be  that  of  an  insular  area  lying  easterly  from 
the  North  American,  coast  in  about  the  latitude  of  Newfound- 


43.     Worsae,  ''Account  of  the  Danes  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
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land.^^  The  inl(3rpretatioji  i>  not  important  m  either  case,  for 
there  is  room  for  argument  m  either  direction.  The 
apparent  reference  to  an  islaiid  in  the  sea  makes  it  necessary, 
however,  to  inquire  if  perchance  the  nnknowri  region  was  after 
all  on]}'  a  fabulous  coijception  "like  the  oceanic  isles  descri])ed 
in  Irish  and  Spanish  legeuds.  The  idea  seems  'hardly  accept- 
able. There  is  nothing  of  the  mysterious  or  marvelous  related 
in  connection  with  the  region,  but  every  assertion  speaks  rather 
of  prosaic  geograpliical  reality.  The  text-rnakers  populate  the 
country  with  ordinary  human  beings,  who  possess  the  Christian 
faith,  and  'hold  communication  in  the  ordinary  way  with  Eu- 
ropean people.  If  ever  the  existence  of  ITvittramanria-land  was 
connected  with  fable  there  is  no  trace  of  the  fact  in  the  exist- 
ing texts.  Despite  the  apparent  belief  that  it  lay  out  upon  the 
Atlantic  there  yet  seems  no  reason  to  assume  it  to  be  a  phan- 
tasm. Implications  tend  rather  to  show  some  original  identity 
with  part  of  the  Old  or  of  the  New  World.  The  alleged  near- 
ness to  Wine] and  would  indicate  a  New  World  situation,  while 
the  shortness  of  the  distance  behreen  it  and  Ireland  would  point 
toward  the  Old  World.  The  problem  here  is  to  decide  between 
the  two. 

If  aught  were  known  of  the  time  or  circumstances  when  the 
legend  of  Hvittramanna-land  originated  sonietliing  would  be 
gained  in  the  direction  of  knowing  the  location  of  the  region. 
The  language  of  the  text-writers  is  not  illuminative  on  this 
point;  it  only  indicates  by  its  vagueness  some  remoteness  of 
time  or  place  for  tlie  beginning  of  the  tale  that  preserved  the 
memory.  Two  names  are  applied  to  tlie  country  by  the  men 
who  wrote  of  it.  Hvittramanna-Jand  is  the  preferred  one,  but 
Irland-et-}viik]a,  which  means  Ireland  the  Great,  is  also  used. 
The  latter  term  holds  some  suggestion  of  its  origin.  Hibernia 
was  the  name  applied  to  Ireland  by  the  mediaeval  writers  of 
most  of  Europe;  Erin  was  the  name  used  by  the  native  Irish 
for  their  country;  and  Ir-land  was  the  phrase  used  by  Old  Eng- 
lish and  Old  Norse  men.  Besides  Eriu  many  less  familiar  terms 
are  used  in  old  Irish  writings  to  designate  that  country,  but 
nowhere  is  there  given  any  term  equivalent  to  Ireland  the  Great. 


44.     Storm,  "Vinlandsreiserne,"  p.  67. 
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That  phrase  is  certainly  Xor.-e  or  Danish  in  form,  and  it  seems 
a  fair  assumption  that  it  was  Norse  or  Danish  in  origin.  Con- 
jecture might  go  even  farther  and  suggest  that  the  absence  of 
the  phrase  from  Norwegian  literature  and  its  presence  among 
Iceland,  Orkne^^,  and  Limerick  men  indicates  an  origin  in  the 
western  colonies  of  the  Norse  or  Danish  peoples.  Be  this  as 
it  may  the  assnmjotion  of  an  origin  in  Scandinavian  speech  has 
a  bearing  upon  the  geographic  location  of  the  countrs^  The 
phrase  Ireland  the  Grent  seems  at  first  glance  to  hold  a  very 
distinct  implication,  namely,  that  it  belongs  to  a  region  possess- 
ing some  characteristics  in.  common  with  Ireland  projjer,  and 
also  having  some  form  of  greatness  that  contrasts  it  with  Ire- 
land proper.  Prof.  Storm  fidopts  this  view  and  seelcs  to  con- 
form probabilities  to  it  by  supposing  that  Ireland  the  Great 
was  identical  with  Iceland^  although  the  latter  island  is  not 
enough  greater  in  area  than  Ireland  to  make  any  striking  con- 
trast. This  view  of  course  raakes  the  Icelandic  text  writer's 
comments  on  the  tale  of  Ari  Marssen  an  absurdity.  If  the 
Scandinavian  origin  of  the  phrase  be  accepted  it  makes  identi- 
fication with  Iceland  improbable  but  at  the  same  time  suggests 
a  view  more  in  luirmony  Yvith  the  saga  tales,  by  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  a  duality  of  Irelands  in  former  days. 
Just  as  Wineland  the  Good  bore  alone  a  phrase  of  Norse  origin 
which  did  not  require  the  co-existence  of  a  Wineland  the  Bad, 
so  may  Ireland  the  Great  have  been  alone  in  bearing  a  name 
attached  to  it  by  Norsemen,  being  in  fact  the  same  country 
which  is  known  as  Ireland  at  the  present  day.  The  reiteration 
in  Norse  texts  of  the  descriptive  phrase  ^'Ireland  is  a  great 
isle"  {Irland  es  ey  wAMl),'^"^  and  the  adoption  of  the  phrase  by 
Edrisi,  seems  certainly  to  indicate  that  greatness  in  size  was 
a  s]jecial  feature  of  Ireland  in  the  thought  of  mediaeval  geog- 
raphers. 

The  phrase  of  Ilvittramanna-land,  meaning  White  Man's 
Land,  is  less  easily  turned  to  any  interpretation  that  carries 
enlightenment.  Its  form  suggests  a  possible  Norse  or  Danish 
origin,  but  thus  far  no  occurence  in  Norse  writings  outside  of 
the  passages  hitherto  cited  has  been  reported.  In  Irish  liter- 
ature the  term  appears  in  the  story  of  the  Children  of  the  King 
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of  Nor^^ay.  This  is  a  sea-tale  ■svliieli  .seeins  so  luilike  the  cus- 
tomary Irish  style  as  to  warrant  a  supposition  of  Norse  origin, 
but  its  editor  forbears  to  trace  it  earlier  than  the  fourteenth, 
century.  ^^' 

For  this  latter  reason  and  also  because  the  White  Men's  Laud 
(fJiire  na  bhfean  hlifionn)  of  the  story  has  no  recognizable  geo- 
graphic setting  it  seems  idle  to  connect  the  name  in  the  Irish 
tale  with  that  in  the  Icelandic  texts.  Another  line  of  interpre- 
tation is  suggested  by  the  text  of  Als  770c  w^hich  uses  the  name 
'^Albania"  as  an  alternative  of  Iivittramanna-land,  thus  hint- 
ing at  Scotland  as  the  original  region  to  which  the  term  vras 
applied.  The  probability  here,  liovrever,  is  that  tlie  term  is  a  lat- 
inization  of  the  accompanying  phrase  rather  than  a  distinct 
term  and  Scotland  may  be  stricken  from  the  probabilities. 

If  \^\\(i  name  Hvittrara  anna -land  has  an  origin  founded  at  all 
upon  real  fact  it  would  seem  that  the  only  safe  line  of  inference 
must  take  account  of  clothing  or  complexion.  Beauvois  thought 
to  connect  the  white-robed  culdees  of  the  Orkneys  with  the 
white-robed  persons  mentioned  in  the  Erik  Saga  and  assume  an 
identity,^^"  but  his  chaiii  of  argument  has  too  many  weak  links 
to  be  taken  seriously.  Prol)ably  the  only  ethnologic  groups 
which  could  have  been  as  a  whole  notable  for  using  white  gar- 
ments at  that  time  were  the  skin-clad  tribes  of  Arctic  regions, 
and  these  seem  out  of  the  question  in  this  relation. 

A.  more  usual  line  of  inter})retation  is  based  upon  the  idea 
that  the  term  indicates  some  characteristic  of  complexion  be- 
longing to  the  people  of  the  original  Ilvittram anna-land.  There 
is  a  field  for  discriminatiiig  conjecture  in  this  direction.  For 
modern  times  the  use  of  the  term  '^v;hite  men"  in  a  specific 
sense  is  familiar;  for  njodiaeval  times  it  is  not  so.  There  is, 
nevertheless,  one  notable  instance  of  a  kindred  phrase  and  this 
instance,  curiously,  carries  back  to  that  same  region  of  "Western 
Ireland  toward  which  other  hints  in  the  legend  point.  During 
the  ninth  century,  wjien  the  earlier  bands  of  Xortliern  sea- 
rovers  were  hurling  then) selves  u])0]i  the  Irish  coast  the  native 


41.     '"Gror.Iands   rlisloriskc  .Minde-:nKerker."  vol.  3,  p.  216. 

46.  Irish  Text  Socy,  vol.    i,  Doucdas  Hyde,  editor,  p.   xi\-. 
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antialists  distingui^ijied  the  iiivaclors  a>^  of  two  sorts,  the  fair 
men  and  the  dark  nieii.'^  Historians  assert  that  the  fair  men 
were  the  Norwegians  whose  ce7iter  was  Linieriek,  and  tliat  the 
dark  me^ii  were  the  Danes  whose  centers  were  Dnblin  and  Water- 
ford.'^^  This  fact  fnrnishes  an  interpretation  of  [he  Icelanders' 
phrase  which  seems  promising,  the  more  so  as  it  offers  a  mean- 
ing coincident  with  that  suggested  for  the  companion  phrase 
Irland-et-Mikda.  It  must  be  assumed,  of  course,  that  the  terra 
'* white  men"  here  was  borrowed  originally  from  Irish  sources, 
although  the  phrase  ITvittram  anna -land  as  a  whole  is  Scandi- 
navian in  form- and  has  no  exact  equivalent  in  the  Irish,  texts. 
The  form  of  the  phrase  suggests  that  a  vague  knowledge  of 
these  particular  white  men  came  into  Icelandic  tradition  not 
directly  from  the  Irish  but  indirectly  through  some  of  the  Norse 
colonies  in  Scotland  or  Eastern  Ireland,  with  whom  the  Iceland- 
ers had  connnunication. 

it  may  be  said,  tlierefore,  in  summing  up  the  matter,  that 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  Hvittramaima-land  legend  X->oints 
positively  toward  identification  wdth  some  part  of  Western  Ire- 
land, "^A'ith  that  region  Icelanders  had  almost  no  comnmnica- 
tion,  although  the  colonists  were  of  their  own  Norse  race.  The 
legend  is  plainly  based  upon  conceptions  adopted  by  Icelandic 
gossip  long  before  the  time  of  Ari  I'rode,  the  saga-writer.  It 
must  be  supposed  that  hearsay  knowledge  of  conditions  in  West- 
ern Ireland  became  distorted  in  Icelandic  mouths  and  it  was 
believed  that  somewhere  in  the  w"estern  sea  lay  a  duplicate 
Ireland,  holding  comm^unication  and  ethnologic  identity  with 
the  real  Ireland.  No  other  interpretation  of  the  legend  fits  with 
the  text,  and  certainly  not  one  which,  supposes  a  populous,  civil- 
ized, transatlantic  colony  that  has  left  no  recognizable  trace 
either  in  the  land  where  it  existed  or  in  the  land  from  which  it 
drcAv  its  people.  Witness  the  silence  of  the  conseiwative  his- 
torians who  have  considered  the  latter  theorv. 


48.  Fing-hoiil  and  dubhghoill,  "Annnls  of  the  Four  Masters,"  vol  i,  p.  481; 
fionn  lochlannoch  and  dnbh  lochlannoch,  "Annals  Loch  Ce,"  p.  5;  finn-ghenti  and 
dubh-ghenti.  "Chronicum,  Scotorum,"  p.  15]  ;  duibgeinti  danarda  and  find  genti, 
"Wars  Gaedhil  with  Gaill,"  p.  19. 

49.  O'Donovan,  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  vol.  i,  p.  482,  footnote. 
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A  DAEK  ]>EBI0i3  OF  OUR  CIVIL  WAR 
AND  A  NOTABLE  SPEECH  OF  THAT  TU[E 

BY  I)UA]N'E  ]\IOWRY 

"IT  T  is  i]ot  generally  known  that  the  late  ex-Senator  James 
1 1  Jl.  Hoolittle,  for  twelve  years—from  1857  to  1869-— a  sen- 
ator from  lYisconsiiij  had  it  in  n)ind  to  write  something  of 
the  pojitieai  history  of  this  country  covered  by  his  own 
active  and  aggressive  pnblic  life.  He  had  serionsly  entered 
upon  tlie  ].)repa ration  of  considerable  mannscript  at  the  time 
of  his  deatir-  The  fact  that  he  was  a  poor  man,  in  so  far  as 
this  world's  goods  are  concerned,  was  nndonbtedly,  the  princi- 
pal reason,  that  jn'evented  him  from  carrying  out  his  origin od 
purpose.  He  conJd  not  afford  wholly  to  surrender  the  time 
necessary  to  pre])are  this  jiistory  and  neglect  the  duty  of  bread- 
winning  which  his  straitened  financial  circumstances  demanded. 
Nevertheless,  such  a  hook  was  near  and  dear  to  his  heart.  And 
it  would  have  been  a  source  of  keen  satisfaction,  if  he  could  have 
submitted  such  a  volume  to  the  American  people. 

xVrjiong  the  rnanusci-ipts  pi'cpared  by  Judge  Doolittle  for  such 
a  history  of  liis  tune,  the  following  will  have  a  jjeculiar  interest 
for  tlie  student  of  the  time  included  in.  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 
The  original  inatter  is  in  the  writer's  possession  and  has  never 
been  published. 

'^The  darkest  and  gloomiest  period  of  our  civil  war  vras  when 
the  thirty-seventh  congress  adjourned  in  ]\Iarch,  1863.  It  was 
after  the  Peninsular  Campaign  of  1862  uiuler  General  ^McClel- 
lan  had  failed:  that  campaign  resulted  not  in  ca[,>turing  Rich- 
mo]]d,  as  was  hoped  and  expected;  but,  after  many  battles  and 
great  sacrifices,  it  resulted  in  a  retreat  to  Harrison's  Landing 
for  protectio]!  by  our  gunboats.  'It  was  from  there,  after  this 
retreat,  tliat  McCiellan,  July  3rd,  1862,  telegi^aphed  to  the  sec- 
retary of  war.  the  saddest  news  that  ever  came  to  Washington: 
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'To  aer'om].)]ish  tire  great  task  of  ea])turing  Rielimond  and  put- 
ting an  end  to  lliis  rebellion,  re-info rcenients  should  be  sent  to 
me  rather  mneh  over  than  less  than  100,000  men/ 

^^ Pope's  Virginia  Campaign  and  the  defeat  at  the  Second 
Bull  Run  soon  folIoAved;  that  vras  equally  depressing.  Not  long 
after  came  the  dreadful  slaughter  and  repulse  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  under  Burnside  at  Fredericksburg  in  December, 

1862.  These  misfortimes,  we  might  rather  say,  these  great 
disasters,  were  followed,  in  February,  1SG3,  by  a  number  of  bold 
and  successful  raids  ])y  the  rebel  cavalry  across  the  Eai)pa- 
hannock  and  Potomac,  not  very  far  from  Washington;  one, 
December  ^oth,  by  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  across  the  Rappahannock, 
capturing  26  vragons  and  200  prisoners,  and  burning  some  rail- 
road bridges;    another,  by  Imboden's  troo])ers,  February  16th, 

1863,  surprising  a  supply  train,  capturing  76  men,  27  wagons 
and  a  hundred  liorses ;  a.  third,  b}^  Fitz  Hugh  Lee,  February 
25th,  1863,  sur])rising  a  camp,  capturing  150  prisoners;  and  a 
fourth,  February  26th,  1863,  by  General  AV.  E.  Jones,  more 
daring  still,  routing  two  regiments  and  capturing  many  prison- 
ers. 

''The  news  of  this  last  raid  was  received  at  Washington  just 
before  the  day  of  adjournment.  It  produced  great  excitement 
in  Washington;  in  the  senate  chamber— almost  a  panic.  A  res- 
olution requesting  the  president  to  appoint  a  day  of  prayer  and 
hmn illation  was  unanimously  adopted,  while  senators  in  private 
conversation,  gave  way,  almost  to  desi')air;  some  of  them  wring- 
ing their  hands,  saying:  'All  is  lost,'  and  at  the  same  time  com.- 
plaining  most  bitterly  of  the  president  and  of  all  the  Generals 
who  had  been  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

"It  was  this  gloomy  state  of  things  — this  panic— which 
prompted-— or  rather  inspired  the  following  extemporaneous 
speech  from  Seiuitor  Doolittlc^  of  AVisconsin.  It  came  as  an  out- 
bnrst  of  the  soul.  It  shows  that  a  belief  that  the  United  States 
of  America  is  God's  Republic,  is  no  new  belief  with  him;  that 
belief  sustained  and  cheered  him  there,  in  that  hour  which  sorely 
tried  the  souls  of  men.  A\>  wish  every  thoughtful  young  man 
and  young  woman  in  the  United  States  might  read  that  speech. 
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It  is  found  in  voliunG  ('^2  of  Uie  Congressional.  G]o])e,  part  11 
and  appendix,  pp.  1530-31. 

•'•  'In  Senate,  March  3,  18G3.  Half  past  eleven  o'clock.  Mr. 
Doolittle  said: 

''  'Air.  President:  The  last  hour  of  the  session  is  passing 
away.  There  can  he  no  more  pro-ctical  legislation.  I  would 
not  spend  this  last  hour  in  crimination  and  re-crimination. 
Rather  let  us  for  a  singie  moment  look  l)ack  on  the  session  ahout 
to  close,— tlie  most  ]a])orious,  the  most  momentous  in  our  whole 
history. 

"  'Sir,  the  Congi'ess  whicli  is  novv  expiring,  will  live  forever 
in  that  histor3^  It  has  passed  naore  laws,  it  has  passed  more 
important  measures  than  any  other  since  the  Go\^ernment  hegan, 
—important  from  every  point  of  view,  for  their  magnitude,  and 
for  the  great  principles  which  are  involved  in  those  measures. 
Look  at  the  financial  measures  brought  forward  and  passed; 
involving  more  than  a  thousand  million  dollars ;  at  the  great 
currency  measure  Vvhich  has  passed  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress ;  which  is  to  give  us  a  national  currency,  based  not  upon 
monopoly,  but  upon  free  banking;  at  the  great  military  meas- 
ures, necessary  to  command  our  whole  force  on  land  and  on  sea, 
to  put  down  this  rebellion;  at  the  organization  of  our  national 
armies;  at  the  organization  of  our  national  na.vy;  those  great 
and  gigantic  measures  worthy  of  what  we  a.re,  and  are  to  be, 
by  which  we  are  about  to  demonstrate  to  the  vvorld  that  this 
nation  still  lives —aye,  sir,  more,  that  this  nation  not  only  lives, 
but  is  to  become,  if  it  is  not  already,  on  sea  and  land,  the  great- 
est military  power  of  the  earth. 

"  'Other  measures,  unsuited  to  times  of  peace,  of  great  im- 
portance, have  been  enacted.  We  have  been  called  upon,  in  this 
time  of  civil  war,  to  authorize  the  president  to  issue  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal;  and  to  declare  by  the  almost  unanimous 
voice  of  both  houses  of  congress  that  any  further  efforts  by 
France  or  England,  or  any  other  foreign  power,  to  intervene  or 
attempt  to  mediate  in  our  affairs  with  a  view  to  recognize  the 
independent  and  se])ar^.te  existence  of  the  southern  rebellious 
confederacy,  based  as  it  is  upon  slavery  as  its  chief  corner 
stone,  will  be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act  toward  this  gov- 
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JE^rnmeiit,  p.nCi  at  war  Vvitlj  llio  fuiiclaineiilal  principles  of  Chris- 
tian civilization  throngbont  the  world.  SJiould  the  Enropean 
nations  disregard  onr  declaration  thns  soleumly  made,  God  only 
knows  what  consequences  may  follow.  "We  know  we  ai'o  right, 
and  upon  them  will  rest  all  the  consecpiences. 

"  'Besides  these  measures,  one  half  of  which  I  have  not  men- 
tioned, so  great  and  iniportant,  see  what  is  going  on  here  at 
home.  V\Tiiie  this  war  is  raging;  while  the  leaders  of  this 
unholy  rebellio]i  against  every  law,  Innuan  and  divine,  are 
endeavoring  to  sever  the  cotton  states  from  this  Union,  we  have 
just  passed  through  this  body,— this  last  night  of  the  session, 
—bills  to  admit  tvro  new  states  into  this  glorious  sisterhood  of 
states;  two  new  states,  soon  to  equal  California  in  their  min- 
eral w^ealth  and  resources;  tva)  great  states  — golden  states  — 
on  the  great  highway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,— on  the 
line  of  the  railroad  (another  great  measure  of  the  present  con- 
gress), states  which,  as  they  become  devekq.)ed,  are  to  bind  in 
eternal  embrace  tiie  ]^]ast  and  the  "West,  and  make  the  union 
between  our  A.tkvntic  and  Paciiic  empire  perpetual. 

''  ASir,  I  would  not  detain  the  senate,  but  I  cannot  forbear  to 
allude  to  one  or  two  topics  more  before  I  close.  Look  for  a 
moment  at  the  gl oi'ious  free  states  of  this  Union.  TVhat  a 
spectacle  do  they  present  to  tlie  civilized  world!  At  this  very 
hour,  Avhen  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  gigantic  war.  our  ships, 
laden  with  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  .-Vmerican  people, 
are  crossing  the  ocean  three  thousand  miles  to  feed  the  starv- 
ing children  of  the  old  v\^orld;  speakiiig  to  them  as  we  can,  as 
no  other  nation  on  the  earth  can  speak:  '"We  have  bread  enough 
and  to  spare;  land  enough  and  to  spare;  come  and  enjoy  them 
almost  without  money  and  without  price.  If  too  poor  to  come,  we 
will  send  tlie  l)read  to  feed  you.' 

^'  'In  spite  of  rebellion  at  home;  in  spite  of  threatened  inter- 
vention from  abroad;  we  will  be  true  to  ourselves,  true  to 
humanity,  true  to  the  great  principle  which  is  the  foundation 
stone  of  ou]'  Ii.Gpu]}lic -Lil)erty,  Equality  and  Fraternity.  How 
should  the  people  of  the  free  states  bless  God,  the  Almighty, 
that  in  his  mercy  thus  far,  in  the  midst  of  this  gigantic  war, 
not  one  foot  of  their  soil  has  been  reddened  with  the  blood  of 
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this  conflict.  It  has  been  (:oiiiiTicv]  to  the  insuirectionary  dis- 
tricts; aiul  tlie  man  or  the  lueii  in  those  free  stjttes  who  sym- 
pMthize  vrith  this  rebaliion,  and  who  would  traiist'er  its  bk-)ody 
and  devastating  worlc.  to  their  hitherto  peaceful  and  prosperous 
fields  and  cities  and  towns,  shonld  meet  the  indignant  frowns 
of  eveyy  nian,  woman  arid  child.  Ay,  sir,  justice  shonld  lash  him 
wiih  a  whip  of  scorpions  naked  from  the  face  of  civilized  aian. 
Bnt,  sir,  these  sympathizers  are  already  alarmed.  They  begin  to 
go  back  to  their  hiding  i)laces.  The  day  of  judgment  and  of  ihial 
retribution  for  them  is  at  hand.  They  will  call  on  the  rocks  and 
tlie  mouiltains  to  cover  them.  "We  are  to  crush  and  put  down 
this  rebellion  and  all  its  aiders,  abettors  and  sympathizers.  This 
nation  is  to  stand  before  the  world,  greater,  more  ;powerful, 
and  niore  glorious  than  it  has  ever  yet  been,  or  than  has  ever 
entei'ed  into  the  imagination  of  man  to  conceive. 

"  'Mr.  President,  it  is  in  the  utterance  of  sentijiients  like  these 
that  I  VN'ould  have  this  congress  expire.  I  would  have  tlie  last 
work  sjioken  here,  in  the  American  senate,  declare  the  unalter- 
able pnrpose  of  the  Ajnerican  people  to  be,  to  crush  out  this 
wicked  rebellion.  Bo  far  from  giving  over  this  controversy,  in 
which  we  are  now. engaged,  let  that  last  word  say  to  the  world; 
—  to  traitors  at  liome,  and  to  those  who  would  intervene  from 
abroad:  ^^\e  have  just  begun  to  fight;  we  are  just  bending 
oursehT^s  to  give  our  whole  energies  to  the  contest;  we  will  f7.ght 
it  through;  we  will  never  surrender  our  sovereignty  to  our 
territories  on  the  Gulf.' 

^'  ^We  bought  Florida  on  purpose  to  get  rid  of  a  foreign 
power  holding  jurisdiction  on  the  north  side  of  the  gulf ;  we 
bunght  Louisiana  to  hold  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  upon 
grounds  of  the  highest  political  necessity;  and,  in  the  name  of 
the  great  North- West,  I  say,  that  they  will  hold  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  though  they  reduce  Louisiana  to  v-Tiat  it  was 
wlien  we  took  it,  a  territory  of  swamps  and  crocodiles.  They 
will  never  surrender  it  to  any  foreign  power.  Let  us  say  to 
England  and  France,  and  to  the  whole  civilized  v^orld,  that  to 
talk  to  us  about  our  admitting  the  independence  of  another 
power  holding  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  our  coast  upon 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  to  talk  of  war  with  the  United  States. 
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Sir,  it  is  necessary  to  oiu  jjuiluind  life;  every  day  and  every 
iioiir  l)iit  streng'tlien  the  coiiviction  that  we  liiust  lioid  it,  thoiigli 
it  shall  involve  foreign  war;  though  it  should  bring  the  upheav- 
ing of  the  workL  Tv'e  shall  never  surrender  our  power  there. 
We  shall  never  give  over  the  controversy.  If  this  generation 
fail,  our  children  after  ns  Avill  continne  the  struggle. 

^'  'I  hope  the  senate  will  pardon  me  for  giving  utterance  to 
such  strong  language.  Aly  feelings  would  not  allow  me  to  say 
less.  Sir,  I  admit  that  sometimes  the  clouds  hang  over  ns  with 
thick  darkness;  sometimes  the  light  is  almost  obscured;  yet,  I 
have  been  blessed  with  that  abiding  faith,  which,  in  the  darkest 
hour,  feels  no  doubt  of  our  ultimate  success.  Our  cause  is  the 
cause  of  humanity,  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty,  for  our- 
selves and  for  all  mankind.  There  have  been  times,  it  is  true, 
when  the  public  miind  has  been  oppressed  with  gloom;  some- 
times with  apprehension;  but  l)eyond  these  clouds  and  through 
that  gloom,  I  believe  we  can  see  the  dawning  light  of  the  comb- 
ing day.  Sir,  it  is  a  part  of  my  religious  conviction,  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare  even  here,  that  this  Eepublic,  the  United 
States  of  America,  is  that  political  power  npon  earth  which  the 
prophets  have  foretold,  for  which  the  good  men  of  all  ages  have 
longed  and  prayed;  and  for  whose  success  and  duration,  Heav- 
en, with  all  its  omni]3otence,  stands  i)ledged.  Sir,  I  believe  that 
truth  and  justice,  that  libert}^  and  law  will  triumph,  and  that 
the  day  of  that  triumph  is  drawing  near.' 

^^In  just  four  months  after  the  delivery  of  the  foregoing 
speech,  came  the  great  victory  of  Gettysburg,  and  the  surrender 
of  Vicksburg— the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Rebellion. 

'^In  another  most  trying  emergency,  the  same  abiding  and 
unwavering  faith  in  God  showed  itself.  In  1864,  wheii  many 
leading  Republicans  were  using  all  their  power  and  influence 
to  get  Lincoln  to  witlidraw  iri  favor  of  some  other  candidate,  Mr. 
Doolittle  gave  utterance  to  these  words  at  a  memorable  sj^eech 
at  Springfield:.  4^ellow  Citizens:— I  believe  in  God,  the  Al- 
mighty;  under  liirn,  I  believe  in  Abraham  Lincoln.' 

^'This  speech  of  thirteen  words  was  received  with  such  cheers 
and  demonstrations  bv  nearlv  20,000  men  that  for  a  long  time, 
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for  ibe  s])Mce  of  nearly  half  an  hour,  it  was  not  possible  for  him 
to  speak  another  ^vord.^' 

This  speech  of  Senator  Doolh.tle  at  the  hour  oT  closing  of 
the  thirty-s(3venth  congress  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  the  North. 
It  inspii'ed  liope  among  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  country.  It 
gave  renewed  vigor  to  the  dormant  acti'dties  of  many  of  the 
slumbering  soldiers  at  the  front.  It  aided  President  Lincoln 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  the  war.  Judge  Doolittle  at 
once  took  a  prominent  })lace  in  the  confidential  councils  of  the 
nation..  His  absolute  sincerity  and  honesty  of  purpose,  shown 
by  this  short  speech,  was  the  talk  of  the  country.  The  Honor- 
able Thomas  Ewing,  his  intim.ate  friend  and  trusted  advisor, 
assured  him  ^Uliat  this  was  a  very  noble  speech,"  certainly  an 
opinion  he  need  not  be  ashamed  of.  The  speech  was,  indeed. 
m.ost  opportune. 

It  vras  not  possible  for  Judge  Doolittle  to  take  neutral  gromid 
upon  any  important  public  cpiestion,  or  with  relation  to  any 
])romioent  public  man.  So  it  was  cpiite  natural  for  him  to 
declare  for  Abraham  I/ineoln  for  re-election  for  president.  He 
could  not  do  otherwise.  He  believed  in  him  and  believed  that 
he  was  the  man  for  the  existing  conditions  in  the  country.  He 
was  prompt  in  so  announcing  his  convictions.  He  was,  indeed, 
a  truly  great  public  man,  although  often  maligned  and  misrep- 
resented.   His  fam^e,  however,  is  safe. 


JOHN  ADAMS  ON  JOHN  HANCOCK 

[FroK'i  a  Letter  of  John  ^Adams  to  William  Tudor,  dated  Quincy, 
Mass.,  JiDie  1,  18.17.) 


■'T'OU  ''never  profoujidlv  a.clmired  Mr.  Hancock.  He 
^N?-x/  iiad  vanity  and  caprice.''  1  can  say,  with  truth,  that 
W  I  profoundly  admired  him,  and  more  profoundly 
-^:lw  loved  him.  If  he  had  vanity  and  caprice,  so  had  I. 
And  if  his  vanity  and  caprice  made  me  some  times  sputter,  as 
you  know  they  often  did,  mine,  I  well  know,  had  often  a  similar 
effect  upon  him.  But  these  little  fiickerings  of  little  passions 
determine  nothing  concerning  essential  characters.  I  knew  Mr. 
Hancock  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave.  Pie  was  radically  gen- 
erous and  benevolent.  He  was  horn  in  this  town^  half  way 
betv7een  this  house  and  our  congregational  temjjle,  son  of  a 
clergym.an.  of  this  parish,  and  grandson  of  a  clergyinan  of  Lex- 
ington, both  of  excellent  characters.  We  were  at  the  same 
scnool  together,  as  soon  as  we  were  out  of  petticoats.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  very  young.  His  uncle,  the  inost  opu- 
lent merchant  in  Boston,  who  had  no  children,  adopted  him, 
placed  him.  in  Mr.  LovelPs  school,  educated  him  at  Harvard 
college,  and  then  took  him  into  his  store. 

And  what  a  school  v/as  this !  Four  large  shiios  constantly 
plying  between  Boston  and  London,  and  other  business  in  pro- 
portion. This  ^ras  in  1755.  He  became  an  example  to  all  the 
young  men  of  the  town.  'V\j:iolly  devoted  to  business,  he  was  as 
regular  and  punctual  at  his  store  as  the  san  in  his  course.  His 
uncle  sent  him  to  London,  from  whence,  after  a  residence  of 
about  a  year,  he  returned  to  his  store,  with  the  same  habits  of 
business,  unaltei'ed  in  manners  or  dei3ortment,  and  pursued 
his  emplojTnents  with  the  same  punctuality  and  assiduity,  till 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  who  left  him  his  business,  his  credit,  and 
his  forti'  >\dio  did  more— he  left  him  the  protector  of  his 
widow.  -This  lady,  though  her  husband  left  her  a  handsome  in- 
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depeTi<lcnce,  ^YOll]d  liMve  simk  into  oijlivion,  like  so  iiiaiiy  ntlicj- 
most  excel lopil:  widows,  bad  not  tlie  public  artention  Vieen  fiist- 
eDed  ii];»on  lier  by  tlie  fame  of  ber  nep]le^v,  Xever  wp.s  a  iiepbew 
to  ar.  ar.nt  more  ei'fectlonate,  dutiful  and  re-j-ecifvil.  No  aUer- 
ation  appeared  in  ^Jr.  Hancoclc,  eitber  fi'om  bis  travels  in  I'big- 
land,  or  from  bis  accession  to  tbe  fortune  of  liis  nude.  Tbe 
same  steady,  regidar,  punctual,  industrious,  indefatigable  man 
of  business;  and,  to  com])lete  bis  cbaracter  ^Yitb  tbe  la.dies,  al- 
ways genteelly  dressed,  according  to  tbe  fasbion  of  tbose  days. 

T\liat  sball  I  say  of  bis  fortune,  bis  sbips  ?  Bis  commerce 
was  a  great  one.  Your  bonored  fatber  told  me,  at  tbat  time, 
tbat  not  less  tliraj  a  tliousand  families  were,  every  day  in  tbe 
year,  dependent  on  l\fr.  Hancock  for  tbeir  daily  bread.  Con- 
sider bis  real  estate  in  Boston,  in  tbe  country,  in  Connecticut, 
and  tbe  rest  of  New  England.  Had  j\Ir.  Hancock  fallen  asleep 
to  tbis  day^,  lie  would  now  awake  one  of  tbe  ricbest  men.  Had 
be  persevered  in  business  as  a  private  mercbant,  be  migbt  bave 
erected  a  bouse  of  Medicis.  Providence,  bowever,  did  not  int(?nd 
or  permit,  in  tbis  instance,  sucb.  a  calamity  to  mankind.  ^Mr. 
Plancoelr  was  tbe  deligiit  of  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  wbole  tovrn.  Tbere 
can  be  no  doubt  tbat  be  migbt  bave  bad  bis  cboice,  and  be  bad 
bis  cboice  of  a  companion;  and  tbat  cboice  was  very  natural, 
a  granddangbter.  of  tbe  great  patron  and  most  revered  friend 
of  bis  fatber.  Beauty,  politeness,  and  every  domestic  virtue 
justified  bis  predilection. 

At  tbe  time  of  tJiis  prosperity,  I  was  one  day  walking  in  tbe 
mall,  a]]d,  accidentally,  met  Samuel  Adams.  In  takij.ig  a  few 
turns  togetber,  Vt  e  came  in  full  view  of  Mr.  Hancock ^s  bouse. 
M?\  Adams,  i^ointing  to  tbe  stone  building,  said,  ^'Tliis  town 
bas  done  a  wise  tiling  to-day.'^  ^''\\TiatN''  ^'Tliey  bave 
made  tbat  young  man's  fortune  tbeir  own.."  His  propbecy  was 
literally  fnl filled;  for  no  man's  property  vras  ever  more  entirely 
devoted  to  tbe  public.  Tbe  to^'n  bad,  tbat  day,  cbosen  Mr. 
Hancock  into  tbe  legislature  of  tbe  province.  Tbe  quivering 
anxiety  of  tbe  public,  under  tbe  fearful  looking  for  of  tbe  ven- 
gance  of  king,  ministry,  and  parliament,  compelled  bim  to  a 
constant  attendance  in  the  House;  bis  mind  was  Sw  ngrossed 
by  public  cares,  alarms,  and  terrors;    bis  business  was  left  to 
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siibalterTiv:  lii^^  privrtte  afTaiv;^  neglected,  and  continued  to  be 
so  to  the  end  of  Ills  lite.  If  his  fortune  had  not  been  very  large, 
he  mnst  liave  died  as  j^oor  as  Mr.  8.  Adams  or  Mr.  Gerr3^ 

I  am  }iot  \Triting  the  life  of  Mr.  Hancock;  Ms  biogrtipliy 
wonid  fill  as  mari}-^  volnnies  as  ALarshalPs  *' Washington/'  and 
be  (jnite  as  instructive  aud  entertaining.  Though  I  never  injured 
or  justly  offended  liini,  and  tliough  I  spent  much  of  my  time, 
and  su tiered  unknown  anxiety,  in  defending  his  property,  rep- 
utation, and  .liliert}'  fron\  persecution,  I  cannot  but  reflect  upon 
myself  for  not  paying  him  irjore  respect  than  I  did  in:  his  life- 
time. His  life  will,  however,  not  ever  be  written.  But  if  statues, 
obelisks,  pyramids,  or  divine  honors  were  ever  merited  by  men, 
of  cities  or  nations,  James  Otis,  Samuel  Adams,  and  John  Han- 
cock, desej-ved  these  from  ihe  town  of  Boston  and  the  United 
States,  Such  adulations,  however,  are  monopolized  by  1)yo£- 
ligate  libellers,  by  cringing  flatters,  by  unprincipled  ambition, 
by  sordid  avarice,  by  griping  usurers,  by  scheming  speculators, 
by  plundering  bankers,  b}^  blind  enthusiasts,  by  superstitious 
bigots,  by  puppies  and  butterflies,  and  hy  everything  but  honor 
and  virtue.  Hence  the  uni"s*ersal  sla^'er^'^  of  the  human  species. 
Hence  a  commentary  on  the  well  known  and  most  "expressive 
figure  of  rhetoric,  ^^It  grieved  the  Almighty,  at  his  heart,  that 
he  had  made  man.^'  Nevertheless,  this  is  a  good  world,  and  I 
thank  the  A.lmighty  that  he  has  made  man. 

Mr.  Hancock  had  a  delicate  constitution.  He  was  very  infirm. 
A  great  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  acute  x^ain.  He  inherited 
from  his  father,  though  one  of  tlie  most  amiable  and  beloved 
of  men,  a  certain  sensibility,  a  keenness  of  feeling,  or  in  more 
familiar  language,  a  peevishness  of  temper,  that  sometimes  dis- 
gusted and  ailiicted  his  friends.  Yet  it  was  astonishing  with 
what  patience,  perseverance,  and  ininctuality  he  attended  to 
business  to  the  last.  Nor  were  his  talents  or  attainments  incon- 
sideral'jle.  They  were  far  superior  to  many  who  have  been  much 
more  celebrated.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  political  sagacity  and 
penetration  into  men.  He  was  by  no  mea.ns  a  contemptible 
scholar  or  orator.  Compared  with  Washington,  Lincoln,  or 
Knox,  he  was  learced. 
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Animals  of  '\''ahiox;s  KiinDS,   Their  Uses  ix  IIeraldt^y.  Their 
Okigin  and  the  Sextiments  which  are  Represented 
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Easts  of  the  Game —Stags,  bucks,  deer,  hares,  etc.,  are 
_^      covered  in  arrji^   not  only  on  accoiHit  of  their  natural 

J  I  'vjj  good  qualities  but  as  signs  of  the  bearer's  jurisdiction 
k — M  and  liberty  of  hunting  in  forests  and  parks.  Their  posi- 
tons  in  arms  are  trip]3ing;,  standing  at  gaze,  coiirard,  springing 
and  couchant.  Passant  or  frippairt  is  when  they  have  tlieir  right 
foi"e  foot  lilted  up,  and  the  other  three,  as  it  were  on  the  ground. 
Tromp,  of  that  ilk.  carried  arms,  vert,  three  bucks  passant  argent, 
two  and  oiiCo  This  family  ended  in  an  heiress,  who  was  married 
to  a  younger  son  of  Keitli,  Earl  of  .Mareschah  When,  the  horns 
of  those  animals  are  of  difLerent  tincture  from  their  bodies,  they 
are  then  said  to  be  attired,  and  the  brandies  of  their  horns  are 
cajjed  tynes,  and  when  their  hoofs  are  of  different  tincture  they 
are  said  be  be  unguled.  The  name  of  Parkhill  carries  arms, 
argent,  a  stag  trippant,  proper,  attired  or  unguled,  or. 

Standing  at  gaze  is  said  when  these  animals  stand  with  their 
four  feet  on  the  ground.  The  name  of  Jones  in  Enghiud  carries, 
arms,  sable,  a  stag  standing  at  a  gaze  argxmt.  When  lying  dovvii 
they  are  said  to  be  couchant  or  lodged.  The  name  L>Mvidson 
carries  arms,  azure  on  a  fesse  argent  between  tbree  j'heons,  a 
buck  couchant  gules.  Sir  AVilliam  Davidson,  of  Chiu'chi!!. 
baronet,  carried  the  same  arms,  and  in  the  dexter  caiiton  the 
arms  of  Ulster  being  ai'gent,  a  sinister  hand,  couped,  gules,  as 
being  a  baronet  of  England.  His  crest— was  a  youth  fj-om  the 
middle  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  man's  heai't,  all  pro])er. 
Albert  Davidson,  of  Cambridge,  advocate,  carried  arm-,  azirre 
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on.  3  iGisse,  e(3upeJ,  Mrgcut,  betweeu  lliree  phoons  or,  a  buck 
coucliaiit  gules  and  attired  saijle.  l\o)>ei'l  l^aviclson,  of  Bulzay, 
near  DuiKieo,  bore  ai-ms,  azure  on  a  fesse  between  three  plieons 
argent,  a  stag  coueljant,  gules,  attired  with  two'tynos,  or ;  crest. 
a  falcon's  head  couped  ].)roper. 

Trb.cn  deer,  bucks,  barts,  etc.,  are  running  they  are  said  to  be 
courard,  or  in  full  course,  as  the  surname  of  Rae  bears  arms, 
argent  tbree  roebucks  in  full  cour.^e  gules.  When  the  beasts 
of  game  are  erect  on  their  liind  feet  tliey  are  said  to  sprl/iglng  or 
s  (die  fit. 

King  David  I,  connnonly  called  the  Saint,  being  engaged  in 
hunting  on  Hollywood  day,  near  to  Edinburgh,  there  appeared  a 
hart  or  a  stag  witji  a  cross  l^etween  his  horns  which  ran  at  the 
king  so  furiously,  and  dismounted  liim  from  his  horse  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  killed  had  mot  one  of  his  attendantSj  Sir 
Gregan  Crawiurd  inter})osecL  '.Fbe  pious  King,  taking  this  as  a 
reproof  for  hunting  on  sucli  a  holy  day,  erected  on  the  place,  i:a 
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IVJ.Sy  a  cliurL'ii  called  Hoiywood  I).oii.<c,  and  the  head  ol*  a  stag 
with  a  cross  between  his  ho'iis  be(.'aj.)ie  the  badge  oi"  the  ab])acy 
and  its  baronies;  as  also  the  armorial  ligures  of  8ir  Gregan 
Orawfurd,  and  all  his  descendants  who  carry:  arriis,  argent,  a 
stag's  head  erased  with  a  cross  crosslet  l>etween  his  attires  gules, 
to  perpetuate  the  happy  event  in  Sir  Gregan^s  delivery  of  King 
David;  so  that  he  and  his  postei'ity  laid  aside  their  paternal 
bearing,  gules,  a  fesse,  ermine,  carried  l)y  another  branch  of  the 
name. 

Crawfnrd  of  Comlarg  carried— arms,  argent,  a  stag's  head 
erased,  sable,  attired  or,  distilling  drops  of  blood;  Crest— a  dex- 
ter hand  issuing  out  of  a  cloud,  grasping  a  hart  by  the  horns, 
and  bearing  him  to  the  ground,  all  proper. 

Gaboched,  cabossed,  caborsed  and  trunked,  are  allowed  for 
the  heads  of  beasts  wMch.  are  represented  full  placed,  and  show 
no  part  of  their  necks.  The  term  cabossed  is  said  to  be  from  an 
old  French  word  cab 0 die  wiiich  signifies  the  head,  but  the 
French  use  the  word  massacre  for  a  head  caboched,  v\diich 
^lenestier  says  is  a  term  of  hunting  crept  into  heraldry;  for  the 
heads  of  stags,  harts  and  other  beasts  of  game  which  are  due  to 
the  huntsman  are  called  massacre. 

The  Mackenzies  carry:  arms,  azure,  a  deer's  head  cabossed, 
or.  The  first  of  this  naine  was  Colin  Fitzgerald,  son  of  the  earl 
of  Kildare,  or  Desmond,  in  Ireland,  vdio  signalized  himself  by 
his  bravery  for  the  Scots  against  the  Danes  at  the  battle  of 
Largs,  in  the  year  1263,  so  that  King  Alexander  II  took  him  into 
favor,  and  bestowed  upon  hiin  the  lands  of  Kintail,  in  Eoss- 
shire.  His  son  was  Kenneth,  and  again  his  son  Kenneth,  father 
of  Murdo,  designed  in  the  charter  of  King  David  Bruce  filius 
Kenneth;  b}^  the  Highlanders,  IMackenneth;  and  by  those  in  the 
lowlands,  Mackenzies,  as  were  all  the  descendants  in  the  lineal 
and  collateral  lines  of  the  family  and  which  were  numerous  in  a 
short  time. 

Alexander  Mackenzie  of  Kintail,  a  lineal  descent  of  the  head 
of  the  family,  was  killed  at  Flodden,  with  King  James  IV,  9th 
Sept.,  1513,  leaving  John  Mackenzie,  his  son,  and  heir,  w^o,  by 
his  v,ife  Elizabeth  Stewart,  daughter  of  John  Stewart,  Earl  of 
Athol,  had  Cohn  Mackenzie,  his  son  and  successor,  a  firm  loyal- 
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if.t  supporter  of  Qnocn  Mnry.  His  eldest  son  and  successor,  was 
Keniictb  Mackenzie,  who,  for  Ms  father,  and  his  own  merit  was 
honored  by  King  James  A''!,  with  the  dignity  and  title  of  Lord 
Mackenzie  of  Kintail,  in  1609. 

From  George,  ear]  of  Seafoth  was  lineally  descended  Kenneth, 
earl  of  Seafoth,  who  by  King  James  VIT  was  chosen  and  in- 
vested one  of  the  knights  companions  of  the  most  ancient  order 
of  the  thistle,  and  afterward  honored  with  the  title  of  marquis 
of  Seafoth. 

The  Woi.f— Eonmlus,  in  founding  Eome,  adoi^ted  the  image 
of  the  she  wolf.  The  senate  of  Komulus  assimied  the  eagle  of 
eJupiter  which  became  the  Eoman  standard  with  the  wolf.  The 
position  of  the  wolf  in  armories  is  ordinarily  erect,  and  so  said 
to  be  rampant.  It  is  carried  ])y  many  families  as  relative  to 
their  name.  Heads  of  wolves  are  frequent  in  arms,  and  have 
their  necks  hanging  down  to  distinguish  them  from  the  heads  of 
other  beasts. 

Eobertsou,  of  Strunan,  carries:  arms,  guleSj  three  wolves' 
heads  erased,  argent,  armed  and  langued  azure.  Crest,  a  dexter 
hand  holding  up  an.  imijerial  crown  proper.  The  first  of  the 
family  is  said  to  have  been  one  Duncan  Macdonald,  vTio  got  the 
lands  of  Strun.an,  in  Perthshire  for  killing  wolves.  Eobert,  one 
of  the  other  heads  of  the  family  apprehended  as  one#f  the  mur- 
derers of  King  James  I,  on  which  account  the  family  of  Strunan 
has  since  borne  a  wild  man  chained,  l5dng  under  the  escutcheon 
of  the  arms. 

John  Eobertsou^  writer,  of  Edinburgh,  parted  his  chevron, 
gules  and  argent,  three  wolves'  heads  erased,  two  in  chief  and 
one  in  base,  counterchanged  of  the  same,  armed  and  langued 
azure.  Crest— a  dexter  hand  holding  a  crescent. 

The  Fox  is  used  in  armories  for  his  Avit,  and  as  relative  to  the 
n?ime  of  the  bearer.  The  armorial  bearings  of  the  Fox  family 
are  described  as;  arms,  ermine,  on  a  chevron  azure,  three  foxes ^ 
heads,  erased,  or,  within  a  bordure  fleurette,  of  ihe  secoiid,  and 
on  a  canton  of  the  same,  a  drinking-cup,  of  the  third,  beariug 
three  fienrs-de-lis  proper ;  on  the  urn,  and  charged  in  the  centre 
vdth  a  rose  gules;  crest — a  fox,  sejant  or,  collared,  fleurette, 
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azure,  its  paw  restiug  on  a.  tieiirs-do-lis ;  motto,  fed  re  'ycnis  dere 
(to  do  vritlioiit  talking). 

John  Tod,  by  order  of  King  liolieri  tlxe  Brucej  got  from  Sir 
Alexander  8eaton,  of  that  ilk,  govej-nor  of  the  town  of  Berwick, 
nineteen  pounds,  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  for  relieving  his 
children,  captors  in  England,  as  is  shown  by  an  article  in  Sir 
Alexander  Seaton's  records,  his  accounts  in.  tlie  borougli  rolls  of 
Exchecpier  in  the  year  132b. 

The  A^ntelope  Supporter  was  adopted  in  1413  by  King 
Henry  V.  on  that  monarch's  succession.  He  changed  the  sup- 
porters of  the  royal  escutcheon,  by  substituting  iin  antelope  for 
the  white  hart,  as  a  conjpanion  to  the  lion  of  Aqnitain.  The 
antelope  is  a  species  of  deer  ^vith  two  horns,  plain  or  twisted. 
The  standard  exhibiting  tlio  antelope,  gorged  with  a  crown,  and 
a  golden  cliain  pendant  therefrom,  was  cai-ried  to  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  gained  by  Henry  V  in  1415. 

Tlie  ensign  of  Joan,  sur named  the  fair  maid  of  Kent,  bore  a 
vrhite  hind  covcliont,  wliich  appei'taioed  to  her  arms  as  Countess 
of  Kent  previous  to  her  marriage  vrith  Edward,  the  Black 
Prince,  bv  whom  she  was  the  nmther  of  the  vounir  reignini?; 
monarch,  Bichard  II.  After  ([U  el  ling  an  insurrection  the  royal- 
ists remaining  conquei'ors,  the  king  adopted  tlie  victorious  ban- 
ner of  his  mother,  but  changed  the  hind  into  a  white  hart  gorged 
wdth  a  royal  crown  around  its  neck,  ornamented  with  the  fleurs- 
de-lis  of  France,  and  a  loose  golden  chain.  At  the  marriage  of 
Bichard  II  with  Anne  of  Luxemburg  (sister  to  Win.ceslas,  King 
of  Bohemia  and  Emperor  of  Germany),  it  was  recorded  that  all 
the  royal  plate  of  England  was  newly  engi'ave^l  a  la  guise  of  the 
hart  couchant. 

The  Horse.  This  device  is  carried  by  an  old  family  of  Eng- 
land by  the  name  of  Cleland,  in  the  country  of  Lanark.  It  is 
said  ilaaj  were  hereditary  foresters  to  the  old  earls  of  Douglas 
which  gave  rise  to  their  arms.  After  tlie  death,  of  King  Alex- 
ander III.,  James  Cleland  of  Cleland  joined  with  William  Wal- 
lace against  the  English  for  the  relief  of  his  country.  He  after- 
vrard  stood  fjrm  in  his  loyalty  for  King  Bobert  the  Bruce  and 
for  his  good  service  that  king  gave  him  several  lands  lying 
within  the  baronv  of  Calder  in  West  Lothian.     From  him  was 
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(loscended  William  C-leland,  ^diO.  in  the  reig-n  of  King  James 
III.  married  Jean,  daughter  of  William  Lord  Somerville. 

Alexander  Cleland,  with  liis  coiisiu.  William  Gleland,  were 
both  killed  fighting  valituitlv  for  their  king  in  the  fir.-^t  battle 
of  Flodden,  1513.  On  the  seal  of  arms  of  this  Alexander,  a]'j- 
pended  to  a  charter  of  the  date  of  1498,  is  engrossed  a  hare 
salient,  with  a  hunting  horn  about  his  neck.  James  Cleland,  an 
eminent  m.-m,  in  the  time  of  King  elames  V.whom  lie  frequently 
attended,  at  hunting,  married  a  daughter  of  Ilepbourn  of  Bonn- 
ington,  descended  froin  the  earl  of  Botliwell,  by  whom  he  had 
a  son  and  successor. 

Alexander  Cleland  was  eminent  for  his  loyalty  in.  behalf  of 
Queen  Mary.  He  married  I\Iargaret,  a  daughter  of  Hamilton 
of  Hays  by  whom  he  had  William,  his  son  and  successor,  who 
married  the  sister  of  Walter  Stewart,  the  first  Lord  Blauskyre; 
their  oldest  son,  Alexander,  married  the  sister  of  John  Hamil- 
ton, the  first  lord  of  Burgeny.  This  son  and  heir  sold  the  lands 
of  Cleland  to  a  cousin  of  his  own  name.  Major  Y/illiam  Cleland. 
One  of  the  commissioners  of  customs  in  Scotland,  great-grand- 
son of  the  last  mentioned  Alexander  Cleland  carries  the  prin- 
cipal arms  of  the  family,  as  a  tessure  of  his  blood  and  primogen- 
iture, viz:  arms,— azure  a  hare  salient,  with  a  hunting  horn 
vert,  hanging  about  his  neck,  gaj-nished,  gules;  crest,— a  falcon 
standing  upon  a  left  hand  glove  proper:  niotio, -non  sila  (at 
other  times).  For  Spokt:  supporters  two  greyhounds,  as  in  the 
'^Lyon  Register"  and  '''Plate  of  Achievements." 

The  Ottj:r,  lives  both  on  land  and  in  water,  and  in  armory 
is  frequently  carried  issuing  out  of  fesses  or  bars  waved,  which 
represent  rivers,  and  this  creature,  by  some  heralds  is  said  to 
represent  a  shifty  warrior. 

The  name  of  Mil  drum  cai'ries  argent  a  demi-otter  issuing 
out  of  a  ba]^  waved  sable.  Several  of  this  name  are  found  in  the 
charters  of  King  William.  Alexander  de  Melgedrum  or  Mel- 
drum  was  a  witness  in  the  registration  of  the  lands  of  Beeth- 
wald  by  John  de  Strathborn,  1278;  and  in  1290,  William,  Lord 
Meldrum  was  one  of  those  employed  to  treat  about  King  David's 
redemption. 

George    ^leldrum,    of    Cranbie,    carries    quarterly,    first    and 
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foiirtli  argoiU,  a  (leini -otter  issuing  out  of  a  i)cir  waved  sable, 
for  meldriim;  second  and  third,  three  nnieorns'  heads  eonped 
sable,  for  Preston;  and  all  within  a  bordure  of  the  last;  orest, 
a  dexter  harid  hokiiug  a  l)ook;    motto.  — nicih^  i})rt)iola  nianci. 

The  name  of  Otterbnrn  carries  otters'  heads  relative  to  the 
nainec  Otte:rbnrn,  of  Redhall  carries  arms,  argent  gouiie  dc 
sahh,  a  chevron  between  tliree  otters'  heads  conped  of  tlie  last, 
and,  on  a  chief  azure  of  cresent  or. 

Fnllerton,  in  the  shire  of  Ayr,  cai-ries  arjus,  argent  three 
otters'  heads  erased  gules;  crest,  a  eajners  head;  Motto,  Lux  in 
icmhris;  supporters,  two  savages  wreathed  about  the  head  and 
middle  with  laurel  all  ]3 roper,  holding  in  their  hands  branches  of 
laurel. 

There  is  a  charter  in  the  earl  of  Haddington's  '' Collections" 
of  King  Eobert  the  Bruce,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign, 
to  Galfredus  Fnllerton,  of  the  lands  of  Fullai'ton;  and  to  this 
wife  Agnes  and  her  heirs,  as  the  king's  foAvlei',  in  which  ouice 
he  and  his  successors  were  obliged  to  serve  the  kij.ig:'s  house 
with  vrild  fowl,  when  the  king  aiid  his  successors  shall  coine  to 
Forfar,  w^here  Fullarton  was  to  l)e  entertained  with  a  sei'vant 
and  two  horses. 

The  Elepha^it.  This  useful  beast  of  burden  is  commended 
for  its  good  qualities,  and  as  the  emljlem  of  wit,  docility  and 
meekness,  and  sometimes  is  met  v^itli  in  armories  as  a  supporter 
of  the  arms  of  Lord  Oliphant  relative  to  the  name. 


THV.  ELErHANT   OV  JULIUS 


The  Julian  family  ])ossessed  an  elephant  named  Ca;^sai'  which 
they  had  captured  in  the  Punic  war  and  brouglit  to  Pome.  The 
name  of  Caesar,  wliich   in  the  Punic  language  signifies  l)rave. 
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had  been  given  to  that  elep ha ut  and  its  warlike  riders  as  a 
compliment  for  their  bravery  against  the  Romans  in  the  Punic 
war.  The  surnaine  of  CiBsar  having  been  assinned  by  the  Julian 
family,  became  illustrious  and  defied  in  the  person  of  Julius 
Caesar  accounted  the  first  Roman  Emperor  after  Pompey.  This 
title  was  given  to  the  first  twelve  emperors,  but  was  afterwards 
exclusively  reserved  to  the  heir  apparent  of  the  empire- 
Julius  Csesar  landed  in  Britain  with  a  Roman  army^  and  their 
war  elephants  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  Britons.  The 
representation  of  this  animal  became  common  in  Briton.  The 
elephant's  probocis  as  an  armorial  figure,  flexed  and  reflexed 
in  form  of  an  a.  is  to  be  seen  in  the  English  herald  books  and 
sometimes  as  relative  to  the  name  of  the  bearer.  The  name  of 
Elphingston  or  Elnnston,  in  England,  bears  arms,  giiles^  and 
elephant  T.)assant  argent,  tusked  or. 

The  Bull  ais^d  the  Ox  were  emblems  of  labor  and  agricul- 
ture and  the  cow  of  fertility;  besides  these  qualities  they  are 
carried  as  relative  to  the  name  of  the  bearer;  their  postures  are 
ordinarily  only  passant,  but  the  bull  often  ajfraye,  that  is, 
erected  or  salient.  When  tl}eir  liorns  or  hoofs  are  diiterent 
tinctures  from  the  borders  they  are  said  to  be  unguled  a.nd 
horned  of  such  tinctures.  Tlie  bull  is  sometimes  represented 
with  a  collar  about  his  neck,  with  bells  from  which  he  is  said 
to  be  collared  aud  belled. 

The  name  of  Belleville  in  English,  carries  arms,  ermine,  a 
bull  passant,  gules,  horned  and  unguled  or.  The  arm.orial  bear- 
ings of  the  Episcopal  see  of  Oxford  are  arms  sable,  a  bar  be- 
tween three  busts  of  the  Queen,  arrayed  and  vailed  argent  and 
crowned  or;  in  chief  and  in  base,  an  ox  of  the  second  passing 
over  a  ford  proper;  armed  and  unguled  or. 

The  heads  of  bulls  are  frequent  in  arms,  and,  as  other  heads, 
represeot  the  whole  creature.  The  nnme  of  Turnbull  carried 
arms,  argent  a  bull's  head  erased,  sable.  The  first  of  the  name 
is  said  to  have  been  one  Ruel,  who  turned  a  vvild  bull  by  the 
head  which  violently  ran  agaiust  King  Robert  Bruce  in  Ster- 
ling Park,  from  which  he  got  from  the  king  the  lands  of  Bed- 
rule,  aud  the  name  of  Turnlnill.  Edward  Eowes,  in  his  '^Tlis- 
tOi'v  of  England,"  mentions  a  man  in  the  entourage  of  King 
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DavM  Bruce  at  the  baiiie  of  HaldoTiliill.  He  .-ays,  ''a  certain 
stout  chanipioD  of  great  stature,  who,  for  a  feat  by  hhn  doDO 
was  called  Turnbull,,  advanced  before  the  Scot's  army,  and  a 
great  mastif  dog  witli  him,  and  challenged  ajiy  of  the  Phiglish 
army  to  fight  with  him  a  comljat.  One,  Sir  Robert  Venal,  a 
Norfolk  man,  by  the  king  of  England's  leave,  took  him  and 
f ought  and  killed  him  and  his  dog  too."  This  gentiem.an's  son, 
Sir  James  Tnrnbnll,  with  Sir  Jolm  Kaleburton,  was  killed  near 
Nisbet  ^inir,  in.  the  ]\ terse  in  an  engagement  with  the  P]nglish, 
in  1355. 

The  name  of  Bullen  in  England  carries  arms,  a  chevron  azure 
between  three  bull's  heads  cabosesd  sable.  These  arms  were 
carried  by  Thomas  Bullen,  grandson  of  Calfridus  Bullen,  lord 
mayor  of  London  in  1453,  father  of  Anne  Bullen,  marchioness 
of  Pembroke,  who  was  Queen  to  King  Henry  YIII.  of  England, 
and  mother  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Thomas  Bullen  was  digmilied 
with  the  title  of  earl  of  Yviltshire,  and  viscount  of  Bocheford, 
who,  with  his  son  and  daughter,  the  queen,  were  beheaded  May^ 
19,  1536. 

The  canton  of  Uri,  in  Svritzerland  which  signifies  a  wild  bull, 
carries  arms,  or,  the  head  of  a  buil  cabossed  with  a  ring  through 
its  nose  gules. 

Cows.  .  The  name  of  Cabez  de  Vacca  in  Spain  carries  cows' 
heads  relative  to  the  name:  ''The  first  of  this  family"  says 
Faven  in  his  ''Theatre  of  Honour"  ''was  one  Alartin,  a  great 
master  of  cows  in  S]')ain,  who  conducted  the  Christian  army  that 
was  marching  against  the  AIows,  by  whose  good  conduct  the 
Christians  fell  upon  them  and  routed  them  entirely  in  the  plains 
of  Tolosa;  for  which  good  service  AJphonse,  king  of  Leon,  nobil- 
itated  Martin,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Cabez  de  Vacca,  and 
for  arms,  cheque,  gules  and  or,  within  a  bordure  azure,  charged 
with  six  cows  argent. 

There  is  an  ancient  family  in  the  shire  of  Tweeddale,  in  Eng- 
land by  the  name  of  Veitcli  or  Vaeh  who  carries  for  arms,  a 
cow's  head  erased.  It  is  said  that  one  of  this  family  aided  Iving 
Robert  the  Bruce  in  his  extremities  by  bringing  into  his  caimp  a 
herd  of  cows  from  the  enemy  for  which  he  was  called  Vach  or 
Vacca — -a  cow. 
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Sheep.  The  Laimd.  An  old  EiJglisli  work  states  tliat  "The 
iiorllj  of  AK7'al)i.n  hom<y  iin]iopu1j-ited,  the  Avaiiderini^'  tribes  of 
sheplierds,  armed  tlieinselves  and  foniied  the  holy  alluvLice  iin(ier 
the  inspiration  of  the  conductor  angel  of  the  north.  They  passed 
t]ie  isthnins  of  Suez,  eonqnered  ]\lg-y].t,  and  -et  one  of  their  pas- 
toral cliiefs  as  king-  on  tlie  throne  of  Osiris. 

This  warlike  sliepherd  introduced  into  Egypt  the  annual  obla- 
tion of  an  nnbleniislied  lamb  or  kid,  sacred  to  their  conductor 
angel  Gabj'iel.  In  tlie  north  of  Arabia  the  lamb,  was  stamped 
on  the  coins,  which  became  the  money  of  Egypt,  but  a  scorpion 
was  on  the  reverse.  The  letter  was  supposed  to  be  the  emblem 
of  tlie  Arabian  arms,  as  dreadful  to  the  Egyptians  as  that  veno- 
mous insect,  or  ])ei-haps  as  a  sign  of  tlie  arrival  of  the  Arabs 
in  October,  in  whicli  month  the  scorpions  visit  that  country  with 
their  desolating  progress.  At  last  the  Egyptians  recovered  their 
independence  under  the  chieftain  styled  Pliaro,  or  revenger, 
who  succeeded  the  pastoral  dynasty,  and  from  thence  every 
sheperd  vras  an  al>ominatiou  unto  Egypt.  The  Araliian  dynasty 
was  then  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Egypt.  Init  l)y  the  contempt- 
uous appellation  of  tiie  pastoral  or  shepherd  kings.  Tlie  lamb 
on  the  standards  arms  and  coins  was  superseded  by  the  face 
of  Pharo,  but  the  oblation  of  the  lamb  rem.ained  among  the 
other  animal  sacrifices  in  Egypt  as  in  the  time  of  the  sheioherd 
kings. 

Sheep,  the  emblem  of  meekness  and  sign  of  fertility  are  car- 
ried in  arms  upon  such  account  and  also  as  relative  to  the  name 
of  the  bearer.     Shaff  in  Gennany  signifies  sheep. 

The  name  of  Lamb  bears  relative  to  tlieir  name,  arms,  three 
holy  lambs,  one,  two  and  one,  carrying  a  staff  and  flag  argent 
over  their  shoulders.  Those  of  the  name  in  England  bear  arms, 
gules,  three  holy  laml)s  with  banner  rolls  over  their  slioulders, 
argent,  charged  with  a  cross  of  the  first  being  the  cross  of  Eng- 
land. Eobert  Lamb,  of  Duncan  on  his  seal  of  arms  appended 
to  a  charter  of  his  to  Alexander,  lord  Llome,  great  chamberlain 
of  Scotland,  in  1492.  had  three  pilgrims'  stars. 

Eam's  Heads  are  also  used  in  arms,  either  cou])ed,  erased  or 
cabossed.  What  is  said  of  the  sheep  may  also  be  said  of  the 
goat  and  its  posture  and  parts  in  arms.     The  name  of  Eager, 
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in  Yj\i<;X]'dnd,  carries  arm^^,  giile.s  a  great  passant  argeut;  and  the 
}]an'ie  of  Ootly  carries  arnis.  ernnne  a  goat's  head  erased  and 
horned  or,  as  relative  to  tlie  najne, 

T?EPTTT..ES,    CeEEPTNG    TlIlNciS,    SeRPKXTS    AND    Dj::YJCES    OF    ThTS 

(.""haracter  Defined  i>;  Heraedii\-. 

These  varions  creeping  things  have  a  peculiar  sigu'ticance 
in  the  science  of  heraldry  and  are  shown  in  armories  in  the  var- 
ions positions  they  occupy. 

Toads,  Frogs,  etc.  These  are  ofto]  represented  as  sittyig  in 
water  without  motion,  which  sonie  call,  in  those  positions,  the 
lording  of  the  frogs,  their  lieads  appearing  above  the  water  like 
helmets.  Whe]i  in  this  jx^sition  in  blazon  they  are  said  to  be 
erected,  as  in  the  arms  of  J3otreaux  in  England,  viz:  arms, 
argent  three  toads  erect  sable.  Nicol  Upton,  an  English  writer, 
about  ilie  year  1428,  referring  to  hord  Bob'eanv's  arms,  says: 
"Que  quidem  amra  olivi  posiaverwni  regcs  Fraiicorwfi;"  and 
others  following  his  line  since  have  asserted  that  the  kings  of 
Fraxuce,  of  old,  cari'ied  three  toads.  Tliis,  however,  is  denied 
by  Menestries. 

TriE  Tortoise  signifies  invulneralnlity  to  attaclc.  It  is  said  to 
be  an  enemy  to  vipers  and  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh  and 
beauty  of  shell  is  carried  in  arms.  The  name  of  GowdiCj  in 
England,  carries  aiTOS,  vert  a  tortoise  passant  argent ;  and  that 
of  Cooper  has  arms,  azure  a  tortoise  erected  or. 

SivAiLS.  These  are  carried  in  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
Shilly  family  of  England,  viz:  arms,  sable,  a  fesse  between  three 
house  snails  argent. 

Serpents.  These  are  made  use  of  quite  frecjuently  in  her- 
aldry. They  are  said  to  be  waved  when  they  move  forward; 
and  then  in  blazon  are  said  to  be  gliding;  but  vsdien  the  serpent 
casts  itself  into  a  knot  it  is  said  to  V»e  nerved.  Sleich,  of  Sleich 
House,  carried  arms,  or.  three  piles  issuing  from  the  chief 
sable,  and  in  base  two  serpents  gliding  fesse-ways  in  pale  pro- 
per. The  name  of  Ducat  carries  ai'ms,  argent,  three  serpents 
gliding  fesse-ways  in  pale  azure.  The  principality  of  Milan  in 
Italy  carried  arms,  a  demi-infant  gules  issuing  out  of  the  motith 
of  a  serpent  gliding  pale  ways  azure  croTsoied  or, 

Menestrier,  in  referring  to  the  arms  of  the  ancient  family  of 
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.-Anglero,  Tybich  comes  from  anguesy  a  serpent,  Rays:  ''of  that 
branelj  of  the  family  of  Augiero  wero  Princes  of  ?\Lilaii  of  old, 
wbicli  have  borne  and  still  continue  the  arms  oij  Milan,  ^vionsiour 
Louis,  of  France,  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  married  the  daugbter 
and  sole  heir  of  Galiazo,  Duke  of  I\[ilan,  carried  armes— quart- 
erly, first  and  fourtli,  Orleans,  aznre,  seme  of  fleurs-de-lis  or, 
in  chief  a  label  of  three  points  argent;  second  and  third,  the 
arms  of  Milan  as  above  blazoned,  which  were  also  used  by 
other  princes  who  bad,  or  pretended  right  to  the  Duchy  of 
Milan.  Philip,  of  Spain,  who  married  Queen  Aiary,  of  Eng~ 
lanil.  marshalled  the  arms  of  Alilan  with  his  own. 

i}EAG0iN^  This  is  defined  as  a  monstrous  winged  lizaixi  or 
serpent.  It  seerns  to  refer  to  any  great  monster,  whether  of 
land  or  of  the  sea,  being,  indeed  more  usually  api^lied  to  som.e 
kind  of  a  serpent  or  reptile.  The  scriptural  sym.bol  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  union  of  gigantic  power  with  craft  and  malignity 
of  which  the  serpent  is  a  natural  emblem.  It  is  frequently 
'made  use  of  in  armory  as  supporters.    It  has  been  used  as  an 
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Albion  and  the  Dragon, 
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ensign  both  b}'^  the  RomaD  and  Gonnan  Emperors.  Sir  Rich- 
ard Baker,  in  his  '' History  of  England*'  say?,  ''liter  Pendra- 
gon,  king  of  tlie  .Britons,  Lad  portrayed  on  his  eiisign  a  dragon 
with  a  golden  head." 

The  kings  of  Denmark  have  been  accustomed  to  rnar shall 
in  their  achievement  the  arms  of  the  dncriy  of  Sleswick,  viz: 
arms,  gules,  a  dragon  crowned  or,  ever  since  Christian,  the  first 
of  that  name,  king  of  Denmark,  united  the  duchy  of  SiesAvick  to 
Demnai'k,  about  the  year  1443.  The  name  of  Kilgonr  carries 
arms,  argent,  a  dragon  with  wings  displayed  within  a  bordure 
inwardly  circle  sable,  charged  with  three  crescents  of  the  first. 

The  name  of  Drake  in  England  carries  arms,  a  serpent  with 
wings  (called  by  tlie  English  vdvern)  displayed  and  tail  waved 
gules.  Humphrey  Brent,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
customs  in  Scotland  carries  the  same  creature,  and  for  crest  a 
demi-wivern  issuing  out  of  the  mouth. 

The  Dragon  aitd  YViaehk.  Poets  feign  that  dragons  sat  bor- 
dering on  riches  and  treasures  which  are  committed  to  their 
charge  because  of  their  admirable  sharpness  of  sight,  and  that 
they  are  sujiposed  of  all  other  horned  creatures  to  be  the  most 
valiant.  Horndon  states  that  Cuthred,  king  of  Yfessex^  bore 
a  gold  dragon  at  the  Ijattle  of  Bureford.  King  Arthur,  it  is 
stated,  bore  a  red  dragon.  This  creature  is  always  represented 
as  being  eucased  in  stout  scales  resemblying  armor.  The  Tudor 
sovereigns  bore  a  red  dragon  as  cognizance,  but  Queen  Eliza- 
beth changed  the  color  to  gold. 

The  wivern  is  a  dragon  represented  with  two  legs  only. 
The  tail  is  nowed,  or  twnsted  into  a  single  loop  or  knot  and  its 
signification  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  dragon. 
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Of    Fo\VL^^,    BlKDS   AND    FEATIlEr.KD    CKEATVIt-CS   OF    LaXD,    A.IR   AND 

Watej.1. 

The  Eagee.— The  Konians,  iiixler  Agricola, completed  the  con- 
quest of  the  Briton  by  invading  Caledonia  (Scotland).  Tlie 
conqnerors  established  the  Roman  heathenism  or  gentilism; 
they  decreed  the  desecration  of  di'uidisnE  and  .sjnnbolized  Cale- 
donia as  the  tutelar  goddess  of  tbe  country.  Tlie  Celtic  word 
Caledonia  exjjressed  the  dark  forests  which  covered  that  north- 
ern region.  The  Caledonians  were  divided  into  four  localities: 
Mountains,  meadows,  woods  and  fi'ontiei-s,  limiting  Britain  from 
this  they  deinved  the  four  names  of  Highlanders,  lowlanders, 
woodlanders,  and  borderers.  They  were  subdivided  into  numer- 
ous clans  or  tribes,  all  painted  on  the  body  with  their  peculiar 
plaids  or  chequers.  Previous  to  the  conclusion  of  tlie  concpiest, 
the  Romans  had  given  the  borderers  the  surname  of  pictis  or 
painted,  on  account  of  their  variegated  plaids.  The  painters 
and  sculptors  represented  Caledonia,  bearing  an  eagle  on  her 
shield^  either  as  an  imperial  sign^  or  on  account  of  the  great 
quantity  of  eagles  fiocldiig  in  the  mountains  of  that  alpine  coun- 
try. They  gave  her  the  attributes  of  war  as  a  device  of  the  long 
resistance  of  the  highianders  against  the  conquerors. 

The  Eagle  is  more  frequently  used  in  armory  than  any 
other  of  the  feathered  tribe.  This  bird  is  called  hj  the  ancients 
the  queen  of  Ihrds^  as  the  lion  is  said  to  be  the  king  of  beasts. 
They  are  both  frequent  in  arms  in  all  European  coimtries.    The 


Eajfle  dlopiaiycd. 

black  eagle  is  said  to  be  the  bravest  bird,  the  emblem  of  mag- 
nanimity and  fortitude  of  miind;  and  of  such  color  was  the  eagle 
of  the  Roman  ernperoi's  now  used  by  the  Germans,  because  the 
color  black  is  the  strongest  color  and  appears  at  a  great  distance. 


Caius  Marius  covered  the  eagle  white  io  slujw  his  vielery.  Poin- 
pev  had  a  white  eagle  in  a  hlue  fiehl.  and  Julias  Ca'sai-  had  it 
of  gold  iii  a  j-ed  tield  to  represent  his  eialiieucy.  Octavius  alter 
lie  hiid  ovci'eoiiie  liis  enemies  aad  given  peace  to  the  world, 
reas-siimed  the  black  eag^e  iu  a  gold  field;  aad  it  is  contiuued 
in  these  tinctures,  with  the  German  emperors.  And  vrhat  is 
most  to  be  observed  is  that  the  eagle  appears  with  two  heads, 
which  seenis  to  be  contrar\-  to  nature,  for  the  rule  in  armories 
is  that  every  creature  ought  to  be  placed  in  its  natural  form  if 
th.cre  be  no  special  reason  for  doing  otherwise. 

■riiere  are  various  opinions  both  of  antiquarians  and  heralds 
about  the  tinje  or  reason  when  and  why  the  imperial  eagle  came 
to  be  rep]*eseri.ted  with  two  heads.  Some  assert  that  it  v^'as  used 
hj  the  Roman  empei'ors,  and  adduce  for  proof  the  pillars.  Tra- 
ja,n,  on  VN'liicri  was  engraved  a  soldier  vrith  a  slneld  charged  with 
an  eagle  with  two  lieads  which  Julius  Lipsius  testifies  to.  Oth- 
ers claim  that  it  could  not  be  the  imperial  eagle,  which  no  soldier 
durst  presume  to  carry,  and  they  tell  us  that  it  was  onjy  a  sign 
or  token  of  the  union  of  tvv'o  legions  in  one,  or  of  one  legion 
uuder  the  connnand  of  tVv'o  generals.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
Germans  were  the  first  to  carry  an  eagle  witli  two  heads  from 
tlie  defeat,  they  gave  to  Varus  when  they  took  tsvo  standards 
of  tvro  legions  commanded  by  hinn  Other  writers  ai'e  of  the 
opinion  that  the  emperors  of  the  East  long  after  the  division  of 
the  empire  were  the  first  to  carry  the  eagle  with  two  heads, 
for  the  reason  that  there  were  often  t^ro  emperors  together  on 
the  throne  vv^lio  had  their  effigies  together  on  one  side  of  their 
seals  and  coins,  but  on  the  other  side  thought  not  fit  to  have 
two  shields  with  one  and  the  same  figure,  but  one  shield  in  which 
they  placed  the  two  eagles,  one  above  tlie  other,  vrith  tlieir  heads 
separate;  and  which  practice  was  afterwards  imitated  by  the 
emperors  of  the  Western  Empire  upon  the  decay  of  the  Eastern, 
especially  by  Sigismund,  who  joined  both  the  eagles  together 
with  their  heads  separate  to  show  the  sovereignties  of  the  tvro 
emperors  conjoined  in  his  person,  which  practice  was  continued 
by  his  successors.  This  appears  to  be  the  most  plausible  rea- 
son for  the  imperial  eagle  with  two  heads,  which  heralds  have 
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ahvay.s  nsecl  to  biiizon,  a  double  cagie  displayed,  wlien  its  wiogs 
are  expanded  and  its  breast  fiiily  seen. 

When  eagles  or  other  birds  of  prey  have  their  beaks,  legs, 
and  talons  of  different  color  from  their  borders,  they  are  then 
said  to  be  Ijeaked,  nienibered  and  armed  of  such  tinctures.  The 
t^To  heads  of  the  imperial  eagle  are  surrounded  with  an  amulet 
or  circle  gules,  for  which  it  is  said  to  be  diadematee,  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  imperial  eagle,  and  a  more  sovereign  sign  than 
to  be  crowned  as  the  eagles  of  other  princes  are.  Diadematee 
is  a  peculiar  inark  of  digjiity  of  the  imperial  eagle,  but  other 
princes'  eagles  may  be  crowned  with  open  or  close  crowns  and 
said  to  be  cononnee,  and  not  diadematee. 

The  imperial  ensign  of  the  Roman  emporer  is  blazoned,  arms, 
or,  a  double  eagle  with  two  heads  displayed  sable,  diadematee, 
beaked,  membered  and  armed  gules.  Charles  the  Grand  of 
Prance,  and  the  successors  of  his  body,  as  emj)erors  of  Ger- 
many, carried  the  iinperial  eagle  of  a  different  tincture,  and  in  a 
field  of  different  color.  When  the  German  emperors  came  in 
a;fter  the  extinction  of  the  French  emperor  they  carried  the  a.rms 
of  the  empire  as  before  with  the  escutcheon  of  ihe  proper  a.rms 
of  ihe  families  they  came  from;  as  do  those  of  the  house  of 
Austria. 
.  The  im|}erial  eagle,  on  seals,  coins  and  paintings  has  been 
sometimes  represented,  not  in  shield,  but  by  way  of  supporters, 
having  on  its  breast  the  shield  of  arms  of  the  family  the  present 
emperor,  and  its  two  heads  always  diadematee;  and  above 
them,  in  the  middle,  is  placed  an  imperial  crown  with  pendants, 
and  the  eagle's  right  foot  holds  a  sword,  and  the  left  a  sceptre 
pale-ways  proper. 

{To  he  Continued). 
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BY  BRIGHAM  H.  KOEEETS 

(A  Replij  to  Mr.  Theodore  Schroeder) 

n 

The  ^^ Second "  Spa/itldixg  Ma-siuscript 

T^         ET  it  coiistaritly  be  boriie  in  roind  tliat  tlie  existence 
;  I  of  a  second  Spaulding  manuscript,  on  tlie  subject  of 

ancient  America  and  its  inliabitantSj  and  entirely  dif- 
^  ferent  from  the  one  at  Ober-lin,  is  not  heard  of  until 
the  unearthing  of  the  manuscript,  (noY7  at  Oberiin)  hj 
Hurlburt,  and  the  consequent  disappointment  of  the  con- 
spirators on  finding  it  so  utterly  lacldng  in  the  features  neces- 
sary to  make  it  ap]3ear  probable  that  it  was  tlie  basis  of  the 
Book  of  ^lormon.  B^'owe's  boolc  was  not  published  until  after 
the  return  of  Hurlburt  from  Massachusetts  ^vitli  tliis  disap- 
poin ting  inanuscr ipt. 

Not  one  of  this  group  of  eight  witnesses  whose  testimony 
Howe  publishes  says  one  word  about  a  ^^second  manuscript'' 
on  the  subject  of  ancient  America.  The  only  Awitnesses  of  the 
group  who  sa3^  anything  at  all  about  any  other  manuscripts  by 
Spaulding  are  John  M.  Miller,  Aaron  Wright,  and  Artemas 
Cunningham.  The  first  says,  in  speaking  of  Spanlding,  'Hrle 
had  written  tvro  or  three  books  or  pamphlets  on  dilferent  sub- 
jects; but  that  T\^hich  more  -particularly  drew  my  attention  was 
one  which  he  called  the  ^^  Manuscript  Found. ''"'^  The  second 
says,  ^^  Spaulding  had  many  other  manuscripts,  which  I  expect 
to  see  when  Smith  translates  his  other  plate.  "'^  The  third  simply 


56.  Howe's  "iMormonism  Unveiled/''  p.  2S3. 

57.  Ibid.   p.  284. 
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uses  the  word  '^maiuiseript"  in  ihe  plural  Vv-iien  referring  to 
the  writings  of  Spaulding,  t\m9^;  ^*Pk'fore  showing  nie  his  inami- 
scripts,  he  went  into  d  verbal  relation  of  lis  oijtlines,  saying 
that  it  was  a  fabulous  or  romantic  history  of  the  f^rst  settlement 
of  the  country,  and  as  it  ]>urported  to  have  been  a  record  buried 
in  the  earth  or  a  cave,  he  had  adopted  the  ancient  style  of  writ- 
ing. He  then  pr-escnted  his  mamtscript^  when  we  sat  down  and 
spent  a  good  share  of  the  night  in  reading  them."-'^  It  is  quite 
clesr  that  this  witness  really  refers  to  but  one  manuscrijjt, 
though  he  uses  the  plural  form  of  the  word;  leaving  only  two  of 
this  group  who  refer  to  more  than  one  manuscript  of  Spauld- 
ing'S;  and  neither  of  these  claira  that  the  otlier  manuscript  dealt 
Tsdth  subjects  relating  to  ancient  America,  unless  the  sneering 
remark  of  Aaron  Wright  to  the  effect  that  he  expected  to  see 
more  of  Spaulding^s  manuscripts  '''when  Smith  translates  his 
other  plate,"  can  be  tortured  into  such  a  reference, 

•  There  is  no  word  then  in  the  signed  statement  of  these  wit- 
nesses  making  reference  either  to  a  second  manuscript  on  the 
subject  of  the  ancient  people  of  America,  nor  any  reference 
made  to  Spaulding  rewriting,  or  recasting  his  story  ''Manu- 
script Found."  ]Mr.  Howe,  however,  says  that  the  manuscript 
brought  to  him  by  Hurlburt,  (and  now  at  Oberlin)  was  sho^\^ 
to  these  Conneaut  witnesses  and  that  they  recognized  it  as 
Spaulding 's ;  "be  having  told  them  that  he  had  altered  his  nrst 
plan  of  writing,  by  going  farther  back  with  dates,  and  writing 
in  the  old  scripture  style,  in  order  that  it  might  appear  more 
ancient.  They  sa}^  that  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  ''Mlanu- 
script  Found. '"'^  This,  liow-ever,  is  only  what  Mr.  Howe  says 
these  witnesses  said,  and  is  not  their  testimony  at  all,  as  Mir. 
Schroeder  must  knovf  since  he  makes  some  pretence  to  a  pro- 
fessional knowledge  of  the  law;  it  is  the  assertion  only  of  Mr, 
Howe,  it  must  l)e  remembered ;  and  from  his  relationsliip  to  this 
controversy,  being  the  author  of  a  book  that  was  a  vicious  attack 
upon  the  Tvlormon  Church;  from  his  association  with  such  men 
as  Hurlburt,  T3ently  ct  al.  whose  purpose  it  was  "to  up-root  this 
Mormon  fraud;"  from  tlie  fact  of  his  bitterness,  because  of  the 


58.  Ibid.  p.  286-7. 

59.  Ibid.   p.  288. 
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ir](?nibor.s}iip  of  his  wife  and  si>ter  in  the  Mormon  Ch-arch— he 
is  liot  a  relia'hle  witness  in  the  eiise.  On  the  contrary  he  is  a 
very  nnrelia!.')]e  witness,  as  will  ])e  shown  more  completely  later, 
and  one  marvels  that  in  a  case  so  important,  2\lv.  Howe  did  not 
get  a  statement  direct  and  over  the  signatures  of  these  Con- 
neaut  witnesses,  instead  of  contenting  himself  by  reporting  what 
he  alleges  they  had  said  to  him. 

Since  these  Couneaut  witnesses,  then,  do  not  testify  as  to  the 
existence  of  any  second  manuscript  of  Spaulding's  dealing  with 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  America,  of  what  exact  value  is  their 
testnnony?  The  whole  eight  claim  to  have  heard  Solomon  Spauld- 
ing  read  Ms  manuscript  story;  they  have  all  read  or  lieard  read 
parts  or  all  of  the  Book  of  ]:\[ormon;  four  of  them  say  that  the 
colony  of  Spaulding's  story  came  from  Jerusalem;  four  of 
them  say  that  Spaulding  represented  the  Indians  as  the  lost 
tribes  of  Israel;  seven  recognized  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  a 
number  of  names  and  phrases  as  identical  with  the  names  and 
phrases  of  Spaulding's  manuscript  story;  two  say  that  the 
colony  of  Israelites  of  S]")aulding's  story  separated  into  two 
distinct  peoples  or  nations,  as  the  colony  of  Lelii,.  according  to 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  did;  and  in  a  general  way  the  whole 
eight  may  be  said  to  claim  that  the  historical  parts  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  and  tliose  of  the  Spardding  story  agree ;  live  of 
them  declare  the  absence  of  religious  matter  in  the  Spaulding 
manuscript,  and  two  of  them,  say  it  was  written  in  the  ^'o\d 
style."  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  testimony  of  this  group  of 
witnesses.^'^ 

]no"w  let  it  be  remembered  that  Spaulding  resided  in  this  Gon- 
neaut  neighborhood  something  less  than  three  years  f^  these 
witnesses,  his  neighbors,  heard  occasional  readings  of  his  man- 
uscript stor}^  which  from  twentv-one  to  twentv-four  vears  later 
they  assume  to  identify  with  another  literary  production,  the 
Book  of  Mormon;  and  identify  it,  too,  in  respect  of  several  very 
minute  and  particular  things.  Are  we  not  asked  here  to  accord 
to  human  recollection  a  vividness  and  power  which,  to  say  the 

60.  Ibid,  chapter  xix. 

61.  See  slatemeiii  or  John  Spaulding-,  brother  to  Solomon  Spaulding,  who 
fixes  date  of  arrival  of  the  later  at  Conneaut  in  1S09  (Howe's  Mormonism,  p.  279}  ; 
and  all  witnesses  agree  that  he  left  for  Pittsburg  in  1812. 
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least  of  it,  is  very  exeeptioiial  ;*  Who  -were  iliese  people-thcsc 
witnesses  whose  testimony  Mi\  Schroedpr  relies  upon  to 
** clinch''  Vne  charge  of  plagiarism  upon  those  responsible  for  the 
existence  of  the  English  translation  of  the  Book  of  Mormon? 
Who  vonches  for  the  extraordinary  intelligence  with  which  they 
must  liave  been  endowed  to  accomplisli  the  feat  of  memory 
ascribed  to  them,  if  their  testimony  is  credited?  AVlio  knows 
them  and  vouches  for  their  honesty,  another  consideration  to 
be  taken  into  account  before  their  testimony  may  be  wholly  satis- 
factory? Mr.  Hovs^e  vonches  for  them  (we  might  sa^^,  ''of 
course"!).  He  says  they  are  all  ''most  respectable  mien,  and 
highly  esteemed  for  their  moral  worth,  and  their  characters  for 
truth  and  veracity,  are  unimpeachable.  In  fact  the  word  of  any 
one  of  them  would  have  more  weight  in  any  respectable  com- 
munity than  the  whole  famih^  of  Smiths  and  Whitmers,  who 
have  told  about  hearing  the  voice  of  an  angel.  "^^ 

THE  FAILUBE  OF  H0We\^  BOOK 

But  VvT.  have  already  seen  from  the  nature  of  things  Howe 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  reliable  witness  in  this  controversy^. 
And  as  for  putting  these  witnesses  in  contrast  with  the  "Smiths 
and  the  Whitmers",  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  latter  have 
back  of  their  testimony  a  life  of  danger,  toil,  poverty^  suffering, 
and  in  some  cases  martyrdom  itself,  all  endured  in  support  of, 
and  on  account  of  the  testimony  they  bore  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  Book  of  ]\Iormon  f  while  no  such  good  earnest  of  veracity 
stands  back  of  this  Conneaut  group  of  Mr.  Schroeder's  wit- 
nesses; and  the  mere  word  of  Mr.  Howe  does  not  give  sufficient 
guarantee  of  their  "character  for  truth  and  veracity."  Cer- 
tainly what  they  stated  al:)out  the  Book  of  ^Mormon  could  not 
have  been  regarded  as  of  any  great  weight,  since  in  spite  of  the,, 
publication  of  their  testimony  right  in  the  section  of  the  state 
of  Ohio  where  most  of  these  witnesses  lived,  people  went  on 

62.  "Mormoriism   Unveiled"  p.   281. 

63.  The  force  and  value  of  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses  is  considered  at 
length  in  the  "Young  Men's  ^Manual"  (Mormon),  for  1904,  chapters  xv  to  xxi,  in- 
clusive. This  work  is  new  in  course  of  revision  and  v/ill  soon  be  published  under 
the  title  "New  Witnesses  for  God,"  Vol.  II.  For  the  value  of  this  kind  of  testi- 
mony see  Palev's  "Evidences,"  Proposition  II,  Chapter  i,  also  the  present  writer's 
"New  Witness' for  God,"  Vol.  I,  Chapter  XVII. 
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believing  tlie  testiiDOiiy  of  the  ''Siiutbs  and  the  Wliitmers"  as 
ngaiiist  that  of  the  Comieaiit  Yrituesses,  l\y  becoming  members 
of  the  Church  of, the  Latter-day  Sainis.  The  years  between 
1S33,  and  1837,  years  in  ^vhich  this  liurlbnrt— Hovre—Bently— 
Campbell—  Cia])p  —  Spardding  agitation  was  going  on,  the  gro^\ih 
of  the  chiireli  was  most  rapid,  and  north-eastern  Oliio  was  the 
most  fruitful  of  its  proselyting  fields.  It  took  six  years  to  sell 
the  first  edition  of  liowe's  book,  as  the  second  edition  was  not 
publislied  until  1S40.  Eelative  to  tlie  infiueiice  of  HoYre's  l)ook, 
and  two  other  anti-Mormon  productions  published  in  north- 
eastern Ohio,  just  before  Howe's  book.  Elder  Orson.  Hyde,  writ- 
ing from  Kirkland  after  a  misisonary  tour  througli  a  number 
of  surrounding  towns  and  country  districts,  wrote  the  '"Mes- 
senger and  Advocate/'  under  date  of  May  4th,  1836,  of  which 
the  following  passage  is  an  excerpt: 

'^The  first  weapon  raised  against  the  spread  of  truth,  of  any 
consideration  in  this  country,  was  the  wicked  and  scurrilous 
pamphlet  published  by  A.  Campbell.  Xext,  perhaps,  were  the 
letters  of  Ezra  T3ooth;  and  thirdly,  ^'Mormonism  Unveiled,'' 
written  by  Mt.  E,  D.  Howe,  alias  '^^Dr."  P.  Hurlburt.  These 
were  designed  severally  in  their  turn  for  the  exposure  and  over- 
throw of  Mormonism,  as  they  termed  it ;  but  it  appears  that 
heaven  has  not  blessed  the  means  which  they  employed  to  eifect 
their  object.  Xo  vreapon  raised  against  it  shall  prosper.  The 
writings  of  the  aboA'e  named  persojis,  I  find,  have  no  influence 
in  the  world  at  ail ;  for  they  are  not  even  quoted  b}^  opposers,  and 
I  believe  for  no  other  reason  than  that  thev  are  ashamed  of 
them"." 

Elder  Parley  P.  Pratt,  about  1839-40,  in  answering  an  attack 
on  the  Book  of  Z\Iormon  in  Zion's  Watcli'inau,  said: 

'"'In  the  west,  whole  neighborhoods  embraced  ^Mormonism, 
after  this  fable  of  the  Spaulding  story  had  been  circulated 
among  them.  Indeed,  we  never  conceived  it  worthy  of  an 
answer,  until  it  was  converted  by  the  ignorant  and  impudent 
dupes  or  knaves,  in  this  city,  who  stand  at  the  head  of  certain 
religious  papers,  into  something  said  to  be  positive,  certain,  and 
not  to  be  disputed ! '  '^^ 


64.  Messenger  and  Adioeate,  p.  296. 

65.  Thompson's  "'Evidences"    (1841)   pp.   182-3;  also  "Origin  of  the  Spauldinj 
Story,"    (Winchester)    p.   13. 
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THE  cox::nE:VVT  witxessks 

There  remains  yet  to  ])e  considered  Liow  nuicli  these  obscure 
Conneaut  Tritnesses  vrere  Mattered  by  the  prospect  of  coming 
to  be  regarded  as  persons  of  importance  by  their  connection  mth 
this  movement  against  Mormonism,  a  consideration  by  no  means 
of  slight  importance  if  they  were,  as  is  most  likely  i]iQ  case, 
ignorant  men  and  religions  fanatics.  Also  it  mnst  be  asked  to 
what  extent  they  were  under  the  influence  of  the  conspirators, 
Hnrlburt,  Howe,  et  al,  and  to  what  extent  they  shared  the 
sectarian  bitterness  of  these  men  against  Mormonism.  It  should 
be  rem.emhered  that  it  is  beyond  all  human  probability  that  they 
could  remember  the  things  about  Spaulding's  manuscript 
story  that  they  say  they  recollect  after  an  elapse  of  from  twenty- 
one  to  twenty-four  years.  Tliink  Vvhat  the  recollection  of  these 
Conneaut  witi] esses  respecting  the  old  Spaulding  manuscript 
would  have  ])een  had  one  gone  into  the  coiumunity  to  make  in- 
quiries about  it  after  an  elapse  of  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
before  anything  had  been  heard  of  the  existence  of  the  Book 
of  JMormon! 

But  it  will  be  said  that  this  is  not  altogether  a  fair  test  on 
which  to  build  a  contrast  bet^Yeen  wliat  could  be  recalled  without 
the  aid  of  associated  ideas  and  incidents,  and  what  could  be 
remembered  when  associated  ideas  and  really  similar  or  identi- 
cal incidents,  names,  and  phrases,  though  long  forgotten,  were 
repeated.  One  m.ust  necessarily  concede  something  to  such  a 
contention.  But  on  the  otlier  hand,  let  it  be  conceded  vrliat  a 
fertilizing  effect  the  recent  reading  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
would  have  on  the  minds  of  these  vritnesses  anxious  to  testify 
against  it!  M^Tiat  an  awakening  effect  it  would  have  on  the 
minds  of  witnesses  full  of  fanatical  zeal  against  what  they  con- 
sidered a"  religious  innovation;  on  the  minds  of  witnesses 
tempted  b}^  the  prospect  of  being  lifted  from  obscurity  to  a  posi- 
tion of  importance  in  their  little  Y\'orld;  on  the  minds  of  wit- 
nesses doubtless  leagued  vrith  crafty  conspirators  full  of  bitter- 
ness, and  confessedly  determined  "to  up-root  this  Mormon 
fraud."  "With  the  Book  of  Mormon  in  their  hands  from  which 
to  refresh  their  minds  as  to  names  and  incidents,  of  course  they 
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^vill  *' remember'-  that  Spaulding's  colony  came  from  Jerusalem: 
that  ho  represented  the  Ajneriean  Indians^as  descendants  of  the 
lost  tribes  (ignorantly  sirpposing  t]}at  such  was  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Mormon  in  the  matter)  f'  that  the  names 
of  the  chief  characters  in  the  Rpauiding  story  were  ''Lehi  and 
Nephi, ' '  and  one  ' '  remembers ' '  tliat  the  place  where  Spanlding 
landed  his  colony  was  near  the  straights  of  Darien,  which  he 
is  ''conlidenf  was  called  '^Zarahemla'';  while  another,  that  the 
colonists  separated  and  became  two  nations  and  had  many  great 
and  cruel  wars;  that  the  phrases  ^M,  Nephi";  and,  *^It  came  to 
pass,"  were  frequently  used  in  the  Spanlding  story,  just  as  they 
were  used  in  the  Book  of  Mormon!  All  this  they  ^^very  well 
remem])er"— after  reading  the  Book  of  Mormon!  One  ver}^ 
striking  thing  that  was  ''remembered"  in  1834  at  Conneaut,  in 
this  connection,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  one  of  the  group  of 
eight  witnesses;  it  is  a  thing  Mr.  Howe  missed,  entirely,  and  that 
Mr.  Schroeder  has  not  used,  though  the  minuteness  of  his  re- 
searches into  all  things  Mormon  must  forbid  us  thinking  that  he 
has  not  come  in  contact  with  it.  Mrs.  Ellen  E.  Dickinson  brought 
the  matter  into  vievv-  as  late  as  18S5,  in  her  book  so  frequently 
quoted  by  Mr.  Schroeder,  ^^New  Light  on  Mormonism."  This 
lady,  a  grand-niece  of  Solomon  Spanlding 's  wife,  sa.ye: 

*^0f  the  old  stories  told  at  Conneaut,  in  1834,  in  connection 
with  Solomon  Spanlding,  was  one  to  the  effect  that  he  told  his 
neighbors  at  the  time  he  entertained  them  with  his  romance, 
that  his  ^^ Manuscript  Found"  was  a  translation  of  the  "Book 
of  Mormon,"  and  he  intended  to  publish  a  fictitious  account  of 
its  having  been  discovered  in  a  *'cave,  im  Obio,"  as  an  adver- 
tisemient,  to  advance  its  sale,  when  his  book  was  lorinted.  """^ 

Why  did  not  M^r.  Howe  jmblish  this  precious  item—this  '^odd" 
story  "told  at  Conneaut  in  1834"?  AVhy  does  not  Mr.  Schroe- 
der at  least  make  use  of  it  as  among  his  "clinching"  evidences  of 


66.  Nearly  all  anti-Mormon  writers  make  this  blunder,  and  thereby  exhibit 
their  shallov.-  Icnowledge  of  the  subject.  In  the  colony  of  Lehi  were  descendants  of 
the  tribe  of  Manesseh  and  Ephraim,  descendants  of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  bat  no 
where  docs  it  claim  that  the  inhabitants  of  America  are  descendants  of  the  "lost 
tribes.'"  For  an  exhaustive  treatise  of  the  subject,  see  the  "Young  !\Ien's  ^Manual," 
1905-6,  Chapter  XXXV. 

67.  "New  Light  on   Mormonism,"  p.  80. 
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the  plagiarism  of  the  main  part  of  the  Book  of  ;!\iornion  by 
Sidney  Rigdon,  Joseph  Sniitli  ei  aU  Is  it  posisible  that  this 
was  even  too  "raAv"  for  ^Ir.  Sehroeder's  stout  stomach,  which 
is  capable  of  digesting  everything  anti-I^rormon,  from  ''pap  to 
steeF!''  Or  is  it  so  that  this  bald  statement  is  an  out-growth  of 
iha  ''h-ecoi lection''  process  operating  at  Conmeant  after  Ilowe'S 
record  was  closed  ]  And  that  here  we  see  tlie  process  of  ^' recol- 
lection''  at  work-in  these  Conneaiit  witnesses,  which  expands  the 
dim.  consciousness  that  an  old,  excentric  minister,  from  twenty- 
one  to  twenty-four  years  ago,  lived  among  them  two  or  three 
years— read  to  them  some  kind  of  a  story  about  tlie  ancient 
people  of  America,  the  manuscript  of  which,  he  feigned  to  have 
found  in  a  stone  box  in  a  cave — into  that  remarkable  recollec- 
tion of  similarity  of  names,  plirases  and  historical  incidents  to 
be  found  in  their  signed  statements  in.  Howe's  book,  until  finally, 
if  adx^ocates  of  the  Spaulding  tlieoi'y  of  origin  for  the  Book  of 
Mormon  would  but  admit  into  their  collection  this  ''odd"  story 
unearthed  by  Mrs.  Dickinson,  they  might  "prove''  that  Mr. 
Spaulding 's  story  "Manuscript  Found,"  was  a  translation  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon,"— and  what  a  victory  that  would  be,  0, 
my  countrymen! 

E.   D.    HOWE   DISCini:.DlTED   AS  A  WITNESS 

The  reader-  atIio  vrill  follow  me  through,  tins  review  of  ]\Ir.. 
Sehroeder's  evidence  and  argument,  will  find  by  the  time  the 
review  closes  that  these  Conneaut  witnesses  — incomjjetent  and 
weak  as  they  are  as  witnesses — and  Mr.  Howe's  "M'ormonism 
Unveiled,"  are  the  very  heart  of  this  whole  Spaulding  theory 
of  the  origin  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  We  have  seen,  in  part, 
how  flimsy  and  incomjpeteut  are  the  eight  Conneaut  witnesss,  on 
whom  Mr.  Schroeder  relies  to  "clinch"  his  evidence  of  the 
plagarism  of  the  Book  of  .Mormon ;  let  us  now  see  how  unworthy 
of  belief  is  Mr.  FJ.  D.  Flowe. 

Mr.  Howe  at  the  time  he  was  preparing  his  book,  "Mormon- 
ism  Unveiled",  l(S33-4,  represents  the  position  of  the  Church 
to  be  as  follov/s,  in  respect  of  the  several  matters  stated : 

"About  this  tinie  an  opinion  was  propagated  among  them,  that 
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they  sliould  never  taste  death,  if  they  had  snfiieier.t  faith.  Tliev 
v/ere  comma iided  to  have  Jittle  or  no  coiinexion  vrith  those  vrho 
had  not  embraced  tlieir  faith,  and  everything  must  be  done  with- 
in themselves.  Even  ihe  vvine  which  they  used  at  their  com- 
}iinnion,  they  were  ordered  to  maice  from  cider  and  other  ma- 
leriaLs.  A].l  diseases  and  siclvness  among  them  were  to  be  cured 
by  tlie  Ehlers,  and  by  the  use  of  herljs—  denouncing  the  physi- 
cians of  the  world,  and  their  medicines,  as  enemies  to  the  luiman 
race.'-''^ 

And  then  he  makes  this  sneering  remark,  and  emphasizes  it 
with  an  index  hand  pointing  to  it: 

'^They  had  one  or  two  root  doctors  among  them,  for  whose 
])enefit  it  is  presumed  the  Lord  made  knovrn  his  vrilL  if  at  alL" 

In  refutation  of  these  slanders,  I  quote  the  revelation  ])y  which 
the  Saints  were  governed  in  the  particulars  here  named  by 
Ilo-'x^'e;  a  revelation  which  to  the  saints  of  course  was  the  law  of 
God,  and  which  revelation  Mr.  Howe  garbled  into  tlie  statejucnt 
above   quoted: 

''And  whosoever  among  you  that  are  sick,  and  have  not  faith 
to  be  healed,  but  believeth,  shall  be  nourished  in  all  tenderness 
with  herbs  and  mild  food,  and  that  not  of  the  world.  And  the 
elders  of  the  church,  two  or  more,  shall  be  called,  and  shall  pray 
for  and  lay  hands  upon  them,  in  my  name,  and  if  they  die  they 
shall  die  unto  me,  and  if  they  live  tliey  shall  live  unto  me.  Thou 
shalt  live  together  in  love,  in  so  much  that  thou  shalt  weep  for 
the  loss  of  them  that  die^  and  more  especially  for  those  that  have 
not  hope  of  a  gloiious  resurrection.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  those  that  die  in  me,  shall  not  taste  of  death,  for  it  shall 
be  sweet  unto  them;  and  they  that  die  ]iot  in  me,  Avoe  unto  them, 
for  their  death  is  bitter!  And  again,  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
he  that  has  faith  in  me  to  be  healed,  and  is  not  appointed  unto 
death,  shall  be  healed;  he  who  has  faith  to  see  shall  see;  he  who 
has  faith  to  hear  shall  hear:  the  lame  who  have  faith  to  leap 
shall  leap;  and  they  who  have  not  faith  to  do  these  things,  but 
believe  in  me,  have  power  to  become  my  sons;  and  in  as  much  as 
they  break  not  my  laws,  thou  shalt  bear  their  infirmities. '"^-' 

This  was  given  to  the  Church  as  a  law,  February  9th,  1831. 


68.  Howe's   '"Mormonism   Unveiled,"'   p.    124. 

69.  "Doctrine  and   Covenants,"  section   xxvii.     "Histor}-  of  the   Church,"   Vol. 
I,   p.    106. 
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The  revelation  was  published  in  the  Evening  nnd  Morning  Star, 
Missouri,  VoL  T,  Number  2,  July,  1832^  more  than  two  years 
befo3:"e  Hslr.  Howe's  book  was  published.  (I  quote  from  the 
original  Star  of  1832,  not  the  Kirtland  reprint).  I  challenge  Mr. 
Schroeder  and  the  religious  literature  of  the  vrorid  for  a  passage 
more  beautifully  synipathetic  concerning  the  sick  and  those  who 
die,  than  this  passage.  And  it  completely  convicts  the  star  wit- 
ness for  this  Spauidiug  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon  of  vile  misrepresentation  of  the  saints  and  the  church 
in  several  important  particuhirs.  So  far  is  the  revelation  from 
creating  the  impression  that  the  saints  should  never  ^Uaste  of 
death,''  in  Uie  sense  that  they  should  never  die,  that  it  expressly 
directs  what  course  shall  be  taken,  in  respect  of  those  who  die, 
both  in  the  case  of  tliose  who  have,  and  those  who  have  not  the 
hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection.  As  to  Vvune  used  at  communion 
being  nnsde  from  ^' cider  and  other  materials,'-  the  law  of  the 
church  is  found  in  a  revelation  given  in  Septem])er,  1830,  as 
follows : 

^^Yv^hereiore,  a  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  you  shall 
not  purchase  wine,  neither  strong  drink  of  your  enemies :  V7here- 
fore,  you  shall  partake  of  none,  except  it  is  made  new  among 
you;  yea,  in  this  my  Father's  kingdom,  Vv^hieh  shall  be  built  up 
on  the  earth. '  '''^ 

One  looks  in  vain  for  the  ^' cider  and  other  materials"  in  this 
commandment  as  to  the  Sacrament;  just  as  he  looks  in  vain  for 
the  denunciations  of  ''The  physicians  of  the  world  and  their 
medicines  as  enemies  of  the  hmnan  race."  The  effort  of  Mr. 
Howe  in  these  several  particulars  was  to  make  the  saints  ridicul- 
ous; he  succeeds  only  in  making  himself  contemptible.  And  let 
no  one  sny  that  Mr.  Howe  does  not  allude  to  the  revelations  here 
quoted  in  refutation  of  his  false  accusation,  but  to  opinions 
propagated  outside  of  these  authoritative  utterances  of  the 
Church,  The  phraseology  employed  by  Mr.  Howe  and  the  allu- 
sions to  death,  sickness,  healing,  the  use  of  lierbs,  etc.,  follows 
too  closely  the  revelation,  as  also  his  allusion  to  the  Lord  mak- 
ing ^Mniown  his  vail."  to  admit  of  such  an  excuse  or  defense. 


70.     ''Doctrine  and  Covenants,"  section  ?//. 
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THE   DAVTSOJS'    STATEMENT 

,  ..,  uQxi  testiiTionT  to  be  cxnmmed  as  to  the  S]>arilding  theory 
.  :  lae  origin  of  tlie  Book  of  Mornion  is  an  allegeu  statement 
of  Mr^"^.  -Matilda  Davison,  formerly  the  wife  of  Solomon  Spauld- 
in^:,  S]>aiildin,a:  died  in  1816,  and  fonr  years  later  ?\[rs.  Spanid- 
Itii;  Hjari'iod  Mr.  Davison,  of  HartwiclvS,  Xew  York.  The  alleged 
stateraerit  of  Mrs.  (Spanlding)  Davison  first  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Rrcorder,  in  April,  1839,  and  T^'as  TvideJy  copied  by  tiie 
r<'liidons  press  of  the  eastern  states. 

It  v,a.s  intended  by  its  authors  to  help  out  the  Spanlding  theory 
in  se\'i^ral  partienlars ;  first,  in  that  the  Spanlding  niannsei'ipt 
was  written  in  ''^ancient  style;  and  as  the  Old  Testament  is  the 
mo'-t  arieieiii  book  in  the  world  he  (Spanlding)  imitated  its  style 
a-  nciarly  as  ])ossible";  second,  that  the  mannscript  that  Spanld- 
ing feigned  to  have  found  was  ^'written  by  one  of  the  lost  na- 
tion;" third,  that  it  was  recovered  from  the  earth;  fourth,  that 
'd  connection  is  established  between  Spanlding  and  Patterson, 
,'uid  tlial  the  latter  told  Spanlding  to  write  a  tiile  page  and 
pi-efacc  to  his  story,  and  he  (Patterson)  would  publish  it;  iifth, 
tliat  a  relationsdiip  is  established  by  it  between  Rigdon  and  Pat- 
terson ;  and  sixth,  that  there  was  ''spontaneity^'  in  aitirming  the 
idenlity  between  the  Book  of  luormon  and  Spanlding 's  ''Manu- 
script Found"  at  Conneaut,  w^hen  the  Book  of  I\Iormon  was  pub- 
licly read  there. '^'^  On  account  of  the  peculiar  attitude  of  ]Mr. 
Svhroeder  towards  this  Davison  statement;  as  also  on  account 
of  the  methods  of  creating  the  materials  for  tlie  Spanlding 
theory  disclosed  by  the  history  of  this  document,  it  is  important 
that  it  should  be  published  in  extenso : 

Allkged  Stateinient  of  Mes.  Davtson,  Formebey  the  Wife  op 

SoLOMox  Spauldixg. 

^'As  the  Book  of  Mormion,  or  Golden  Bible  (as  it  was  origin- 
ally called)  has  excited  much  attention,  and  is  deemed  by  a 
certain  nev7  sect  of  equal  authority  wnth.  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 

71.  The  Davison  stateinent  is  published  in  the  Boston  Recorder  April,  1S39; 
Smucker's  "]Mormoni.^in;"  p.  41  ct  scq.  "Gleanings  by  the  Way/'  p.  250,  cl  seq; 
and  many  other  anti->.lormon  books. 
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1  tliinlc  it  a  duty  wliieb  1  owe  to  the  ynibhe  to  sr^tate  what  I  know 
touching  its  origin. 

^'Tliat  its  dauns  to  a  divine  origion  are  wholly  unfounded 
needs  no  proof  to  a  mind  iinperverted  by  the  grossest  delusions. 
That  any  sane  person  should  rank  it  higher  than  any  other 
merely  lunnan  composition  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment; yet  it  is  received  as  divine  by  some  who  dwell  in  enlight- 
ened New  England,  and  even  by  those  who  have  sustained  the 
character  of  devoted  Christians,  l^earning  recently  that  Mor- 
monism  had  found  its  way  into  a  church  in.  Massachusetts,  and 
has  impregnated  some  with  its  gross  delusions,  so  that  excom- 
munication has  been  necessary,  I  am  determined  to  delay  no 
loiigei'  in  doing  what  I  can  to  strip  the  mask  from  this  mother 
of  sin,  and  to  lay  open  this  pit  of  a^bominations. 

•SSolomon  Spaulding,  to  whom  I  Avas  united  in  marriage  in 
early  life,  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  w^as  dis- 
tinguished for  a  lively  imagination,  and  a  great  fondness  for 
history.  At  the  time  of  our  marriage  he  resided  in  Cherry 
Valley,  Me^\^  York.  From,  this  place,  we  remo^-ed  to  New  Salem, 
Ashtabula  county,  Ohio,  sometimes  called  Conneant.  as  it  is  situ- 
ated on  Conneaut  Creek.  Shortky  after  our  removal  to  this  place, 
his  health  sunk,  and  he  was  laid  aside  from  active  labors.  In 
the  town  of  New  Salem  there  are  numerous  mounds  and  forts 
supposed  'by  many  to  be  the  dilapidated  dwellings  and  fortifica- 
tions of .  a  race  now  extinct.  These  ancient  relics  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  new  settlers,  and  become  objects  of  research  for 
tlie  curious.  Numerous  implements  were  found,  and  other 
articles  evincing  great  skill  in  the  arts.  Mr.  Spaulding  being  an 
educated  man,  and  passionately  fond  of  history,  took  a  lively 
interest  in  these  developments  of  antiquity ;  and  in  order  to 
beguile  the  hours  of  retirement  and  furnish  em]3loyment  for  his 
lively  unagination,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  an  historical 
sketch  of  this  long  lost  race.  Their  extreme  antiquity  led  him 
to  write  in  the  most  ancient  style,  and  as  the  Old  Testament  is 
the  most  ancient  i)ook  in  the  world,  lie  imitated. its  style  as  nearly 
as  possible.  His  sole  object  in  w^riti^ig  this  imaginary  history 
was  to  amuse  himself  and  his  neighbors. 

'^This  was  about  the  year  1S12.  Hull's  surrender  at  Detroit 
occurred,  near  the  same  time,  and  I  recollect  the  date  well  from 
that  circumstance.  As  lie  progressed  in  his  narrative  the  neigh- 
bors would  come  in  from  time  to  time  to  hear  portions  read,  and 
a  great  interest  in  tlie  work  was  excited  among  them.  It  claimed 
to  have  been  written  ])y  one  of  the  lost  nation,  and  to  have  been 
recovered  from  the  eartli,  and  assumed  the  title  of  'Manuscript 
Found.'    The  neighl)ors  would  often  inquire  how  Mr.  Spaulding 
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pro^'ressed  in  deeipherii'g  the  mainiscript :  and  when  ]ie  liad  a 
>iitTicie.nt  jmrtion  prcj^ired,  he  would  iiirorm  them,  and  they 
\\'oii]d  assenil)]e  to  hear  it  read.  He  was  enal)]ed.  from  his 
ae^jUaintancG  with  the  chissics  and  ancient  liistory  to  introduce 
niauy  sinuiilar  names,  which  were  particularly  noticed  by  the 
})eopie,  and  could  be  easily  recognized  by  them.  Mr.  Solomon 
Spauldiug  had  a  brother,  Mr.  John  Spauldijig,  residing  in  the 
place  at  the  tijne,  who  was  perfectly  fan\iliar  w^ith  the  work,  and 
repeatedly  heard  the  whole  of  it  read.  From  Xevr  Salem  we 
removed  to  Pittsburg,  in  Penusylvania.  Here  Mr.  Spaulding 
found  a  friend  and  acquaintance,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Patterson, 
an  editor  of  a  newspaper.  He  exhibited  his  mannscri]:)t  to  Mr. 
Patterson,  who  was  very  much  pleased  with  it.  and  borrowed 
it  for  poi'usal.  Pie  retained  it  for  a  long  time,  and  informed 
Mr.  Spauldiug  tliat  if  he  would  make  out  a  title  pagi^  and  preface, 
he  would  ])ublish  it.  and  it  might  be  a  source  of  proiit.  This 
Ivlr.  Spaulding  refused  to  do.  Sidney  Eigdon,  wlio  lias  iigured 
so  largely  in  the  history  of  the  ]\Iormons,  was  at  that  time  con- 
nc^cted  with  the  printing  oiiice  of  Mr.  Patterson,  as  is  well  known 
iu  tliat  region,  aud  as  Eigdon  himself  has  frequently  stated, 
l)ecan.ie  accjuainted  with  ^M'r.  Spaul ding's  nianuscriipt,  and  copied 
it.  It  was  a  matter  of  notoriety  and  interest  to  all  connected 
with  the  printing  establishment.  At  length  the  inanuscript  was 
returned  to  its  author,  and  soon  after  we  removed  to  Amity, 
\Vashington  county,  etc..  where  Mr.  S]^aulding  deceased  in  1816. 
llie  manuscript  then  fell  into  my  hands,  and  v.'as  carefully  pre- 
served. It  has  frequently  been  examined  by  my  daughter,  ]\Irs. 
]\['Kenstry,  of  M'onson,  Mass.,  with  wliom  1  now  reside,  and  by 
other  friends. 

^^' After  the  Book  of  ^lormon  came  out.  a  copy  of  it  was  taken 
to  New  Salem,  the  place  of  Mr.  S})auldiug's  former  residence, 
and  the  very  place  where  the  mauuscri])t  found  was  writteu.  .A 
woman  preacher  appointed  a  ineeting  there;  and  in  the  meeting 
read  and  repeated  copious  extracts  from  the  Book  of  ]\Iormori. 
The  historical  part  was  immediately  recognized  by  all  the  older 
inhabitants,  as  the  identical  work  of  '}.h\  Spaulding.  •  in  which 
they  had  all  been  so  deepB'  interested  years  before.  Mr.  Johu 
Spaulding  vv'-as  present  and  recognized  perfectly  the  work  of  his 
brother.  He  was  amazed  and  afflicted  that  it  should'  have  been 
perverted  to  so  wicked  a  i^urpose.  His  grief  found  vent  in  a 
flood  of  tears,  and  he  arose  on  the  spot,  and  expressed  to  the 
meeting  his  sorrow  and  regret  that  the  writings  of  his  deceased 
brother  should  be  used  for  a  purpose  so  vile  and  shocking.  The 
excitement  in  New  Salem  became  so  great,  that  the  inhabitants 
had  a  meeting,  and  deputed  Dr.  Philastus  Hurlburt,  one  Df  their 
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numbers,  to  repair  to  this  place  and  to  obtain  from  me  the 
original  maimsci'ipt  of  3ir.  Spanklingj  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring it  with  the  Mormon  Bible,  to  satisfy  their  o-svn  minds,  and 
to  prevent  their  .friends  from  embracing  an  error  so  delusive. 
This  wr^s  in  the  year  1834.  Dr.  Hnrlbni't  brought  with  him  an 
introduction  and  request  for  the  manuscript^  which  was  signed 
by  ]\I  essrs,  Henry  Lake,  Aaron  Wright,  and  others,  with  all  of 
whom  I  was  acquainted,  as  they  were  vij  neighbors  when  I 
resided  at  New  Salem.  1  <\m  sure  that  nothing  would  grieve  my 
husband  more,  were  he  living,  than  the  use  which  has  been  made 
of  his  work.  The  air  of  antiquity  which  was  thrown  about  the 
composition^  doubtless  suggested  the  idea  of  converting  it  to 
the  x)urpose  of  delusion.  Thus  an  historical  romance,  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  pious  expressions,  and  extracts  from  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  has  been  construed  into  a  new  Bible,  and  x')almed  off 
upon  a  company  of  poor  deluded  fanatics  as  divine.  I  have 
given  the  previous  brief  narration,  that  this  vrork  of  deep  decep- 
tion and  wickedness  may  be  searched  to  the  foundation  and  the 
authors  exposed  to  the  contempt  and  execration,  they  so  justly 
deserve. 

(Signed)  ^'MATILDA  DAVISON,'^ 

Briefly  stated  the  history  of  the  above  document  is  this :  Mor- 
mon missionaries  make  their  appearance  in  Holliston,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  are  successful  in  making  some  converts  to  their 
faith,  among  them  several  members  and  a  deacon  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Churcli  of  that  place.  T\Tiereupon  the  Reverend  John 
Storrs,  the  pastor  of  this  church,  becoming  concerned  for  his 
flock,  and  having  learned  of  the  Spaulding  theory,  he  w^rites  to 
his  friend,  the  E  ever  end  D.  R.  Austin,  residing  near  Monson, 
where  };[rs.  (Spaulding)  Davison  was  making  her  home  wnth  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  McKinstry,  and  urges  him  to  secure  a  statement 
from  her  as  to  the  connection  between  the  v/ritings  of  her  late 
husband  and  the  Book  of  Mormon.  Mr.  Austin  made  some  in- 
quiries of  the  old  lady,  w^rote  down  notes  as  to  her  answ^ers,  then 
through  the  E  ever  end  Dr.  Storrs  publishes  this  product  as  a 
signed  statement  of  Mrs.  Davison!  The  facts  came  out  respject- 
ing  this  document  in  a  letter  of  M^r.  John  Haven,  of  Holliston, 
Middlesex  Co.,  Mass.,  to  his  daughter,  Elizabeth  Haven,  of 
Quincy,  Adams  Co.,  (Illinois)  wdiich  was  published  in  the  Quincy 
Whig.    It  rei>resents  that  Jesse  Haven,  the  brother  of  Elizabeth 
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Haven,  to  tvIiojii  rlio  letter  is  addressed,  ealled  iivou  ^Irs.  Davi- 
son arid  lli's.  -MeKinstry  at  tlieij'  liorae  in  ^vLousori,  Alass.,  and 
spejit  several  hours  with  them,  a  Dr.  Ely  also  being  present. 
During*  this  interviev\'  Mr.  Llaven  asked  the  I'olioving  qiiestioris 
of  Mrs.  Davison. 

THE   liAVEN-DAVISOX   IXTEEVIEW 

''Did  yon,  Mrs.  Davison,  write  a  letter  to  John  Storrs,  giving 
an  aceonnt  of  the  orig^in  of  tlie  Boole  of  Mormon  ?  Ans :  I  did 
not.  Did  yon  sign  yonr  name  to  it .'  Ans :  I  did  not,  neither 
did  I  ever  see  the  letter  nnti]  T  saw  it  in  the  Boston  Recorder, 
the  letter  was  never  hronght  to  nae  to  sign.  Ques  :  What  agency 
had  you  in  having  this  letter  sent  to  Atr.  Storrs?  Ans:  D.  R. 
Austin  came  to  my  bouse  and  asked  me  some  questions,  took 
some  minutes  on  paper,  and  from  these  minutes  wn*oie  that  letter. 
Ques.  Is  what  is  written  in  the  letter  true  I  Ans  :  In  the  main  it 
is.  Ques:  Have  you- read  the  book  of  Mormon :  Ans:  I  have 
read  some  of  it.  Ques:  Does  M."r.  Spaulding's  mamiscript,  and 
the  Book  of  ^Lormon  agree?  I  think  some  few  of  the  naraes  are 
alike.  Ques:  Does  the  manuscript  describe  an  idolatrous  or  a 
religious  people !  Ans:  An  idolatrous  people.  Ques:  Where  is 
the  manuscript.^  Ans:  Dr.  P.  Hurlburt  came  here  and  took  it, 
said  he  w^ould  get  it  printed  and  let  me  have  one-half  the  proiits. 
Ques:  Has  Dr.  P.  Hurlburt  got  the  manuscript  printed?  Ans: 
I  received  a  letter  stating  it  did  not  read  as  they  expected  and 
they  should  not  print  it.  Ques:  How  large  is  Mr.  Spaulding's 
manuscript?  Ams:  About  one  third  as  large  as  tlie  Book  of 
Mormon,  ■  ''- 

In  addition  to  fixing  the  character  of  the  Davison  statement,  it 
is  quite  remarkable  how  well  the  answers  of  Mrs.  Davison  de- 
scribe the  character  of  the  Spauldirig  Manuscript  now  at  Oberlin^ 
and  not  at  all  the  manuscri]")t  described  by  the  Conneaut  wit- 
ness, or  the  manuscript  generally  contended  for  by  the  upholders 
of  the  Spaulding  theory  of  the  Book  of  jtormon  origin.  Mr. 
Schroeder,  however,  insists  that  'Mlie  dishonesty  of  the  original 
publication  of  the  Haven  interview  is  pointed  out  in  ^Gleanings 


yz.  Times  and  Seasons,  Vol.  I,  (1839)  p.  47.  Not  having  access  lo  the 
Quincy  IVhig,  I  quote  this  passage  from  the  "Times  and  Seasons''  as  being  most 
reliable,  because  published  shortly  after  the  letter  appeared  in  the  Qui'ncy  paper, 
and  practically  in  the  sam-c  neighborhood.  This  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  the 
passage  over  vJiich  there  is  .'^ome  controversy  as  will  appear   later. 
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]}y  the  Way '.''">'  Bui  is  it?  The  Rev.  John  A.  Clark,  D.  D.,  author 
of  '^Gleauings  hy  the  Way,''  published  the  alleged  Davison 
statement  in  the  Episcopal  Becorrfcr  after  wliich  he  came  in  con- 
tact Trith  the  Ha\'en  contradiction  ^yaoted  above.  Whereupon 
he  wrote  to  the  Reverend  John  Storrs  who  was  responsible  for 
the  publication  of  the  Davison  statement.  In  the  course  of  his 
reply  to  ISlr.  Clark's  inquiries,  Ish.  Storrs  said: 

''It  is  very  true  jrirs.  Davison  did  not  write  a  letter  to  me,  and 
what  is  more,  of  course,  she  did  not  sign  it.  But  this  she  did  do, 
and  just  what  I  wrote  you  in  my  former  letter  I  supposed  she 
did:  she  did  sign  her  name  to  the  original  copy  as  prepared  from 
her  statement  by  Mi\  Austin.  Tin's  original  co]jy  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  ^dr.  Austin,    This  he  told  me  last  week '''^^ 

The  last  sentence  gives  the  exact  value  of  this  testimony.  Mr. 
Austin  told  Mr.  Storrs  that  Mrs,  Davison  had  signed  the  state- 
ment. Mr,  Storrs  himself  knew  nothing  about  it  bej^ond  Vvdiat 
Mr.  xiustin  told  him.  This  M'r.  Sehroeder,  as  a  professional  law- 
yer, knovfs  is  not  testmiony.  But  the  Reverend  Clark  wrote 
Reverend  Austin  also,  and  Reverend  Austin  replied,  in  which 
the  following  occurs: 

''The  circumstances  which  called  forth  tiio  letter  published  in 
the  Boston  Recorder  in  April,  1839.  were  stated  by  Mr.  Storrs  in 
the  introduction  to  that  article.  At  his  request  I  obtained  from 
Mrs.  Davison  a  statement  of  the  facts  contained  in  that  letter, 
and  ^vrote  them  out  precisel}^  as  she  related  them  to  me.  She 
then  signed  the  paper  with  her  own  hand,  which  I  have  now  in 
my  possession.  Every  fact  as  stated  in  that  letter  was  related 
to  me  by  her  in  the  order  they  are  set  down."'^ 

The  statemerit  of  the  Reverend  ]'\Ir.  Austin  of  course  faltly 
contradicts  that  of  ^^Irs.  Davison;  and  when  the  contradiction  is 
between  a  reverend  gentleman  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  venerable 
lady,  the  wife  of  a  former  but  retired  minister,  (Reverend  Mr. 
Spaulding)  on  the  other,  one  may  be  justified  in  declining  the 
delicate  task  of  determining  on  vv^hose  side  the  truth  lies ;  unless 
it  may  be  found,  as  I  think  it  may,  otlierwise  than  by  directly 


■;2>.     Arnerh^iu   I-Ilstorical  Maga::i!ic,  September,   1906.  p.  396,  note  44. 

74.  "Gleanings  by  tlic  way,"'  p.   262. 

75.  "Gleanings  by   the    \\'ay,''   p.   264. 
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]:)assing-  judgment  upon  tlie  veracity  of  either  of  these  worthy- 
parties. 

MRS.  KOjEN  E.  DICKIKSO^ST 's  KEPL'DIATIOK  of  the  DAVJSOX  fiTATE?.IEXT. 

Not  only  have  we  the  denial  of  Mrs.  (Spanlding)  Davison  as 
to  this  document  not  being  signed  by  her,  but  we  liave  the  ma^ii- 
i'est  contempt  shown  for  it  by  Mrs.  Ellen  E.  Dickinson,  grand- 
niece  of  Mrs.  (Spanlding)  Davison,  Mrs.  Dickinson  was  the 
grand  daughter  of  "Wm.  Ii.  Sabine,  already  mentioned  in  these 
pages,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  (Spanlding)  Davison.  Mrs,  Dickin- 
son wrote  her  ^'New  Light  on  Mormonipm"  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Spanlding  family,  to  set  forth  ''the  family  traditions'' 
in  relation  to  the  subject,  and  represents  her  work  as  being 
^'the  onky  attempt  of  the  Eev.  S.  Spanlding 's  relatives  to  set  this 
matter  in  its  proper  light,  a  duty  long  delayed  to  the  memory  of 
an  upright  man ! ' ' '^ 

Mrs.  Dickinson  devotes  a  number  of  her  chapters  to  the 
elaboration,  of  the  Spanlding  theo3'y,and  in  an  appendix  publishes 
twenty-seven  documents  bearing  either  remiotely  or  immediately 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Spanlding  manuscript;  but  the  Davison 
statement,  is  not  admitted  into  the  number,  though  indirectly, 
])ut  without  naming  it,  she  m^akes  a-  slight  quotation  from  it 
respecting  John  Spanlding^  brother  of  Solomon,  who  by  the 
Davison  statement  is  represented  as  being  ' '  amazed  and  afflicted 
that  his  brother's  writings  should  have  been  perverted  for  such 
a  wicked  purpose."  (i.  e  as  forming  the  basis  for  the  Book  of 
Mormon.) 

These  words  occur  in  the  Davison  statement  and  no  vrhere 
else.  Mrs.  Dickinson  quotes  them  at  page  79  of  her  book. 
As  the  source  of  her  authority  for  the  statement  she  gives 
reference  to  the  appendix  of  her  book,  note  13.  We  turn  to 
note  13  only  to  find  that  we  are  directed  to  'Mohn  Spanlding 's 
statement— see  Xo.  1".  Yfe  turn  to  ''Xo.  4",  only  to  find  the 
statem.ent  of  John  Spanlding  as  given  in  Howe's  book  in  1834, 
with  not  a  v/ord  about  his  being  ''amazed  and  affiicted, "  or 
that  "his  grief  found  vent  in  a  flood  of  tears,"  etc.,  also  quoted 


/6.     ''New  Light  on  Mormonism,"  preface,  p.  4. 
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by  ]\Irs.  Dickinson  from,  the  Davison  statement,  and  found  no 
where  else,  and  of  which  tliere  is  nothing  in  the  note  in  the 
appendix  of  her  book,  which  she  cites  a^  the  authority  for  her 
statement.'"  This  smacks  of  jnggiing  with  the  Davison  state- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Dickinson  would  not  admit  the  Davison  document  into 
her  collection  of  such  i^apers,  knowing  doubtless  its  history;  nor 
is  she  willing  to  deny  to  licr  narrative  the  rich  dramatic  effects 
infused  into  it,  liy  the  "Reverend"  forgerer  of  it.  We  shall  see 
further  on  how  IMr,  Scliroeder  manifests  the  same  disposition 
towards  it.  That  is,  he  repudiates  its  being  a  statement  made  by 
Mrs.  Davison,  ijut  still  he  would  retain  this  precious  piece  of 
histeria  on  the  part  of  John  Spaulding— the  "amazement,"  the 
"afdiction, "  and,  above  all,  "the  flood  of  tears;"  not  to  adorn  a 
talOj  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Dickinson,  but  to  show  the  "spon- 
taneity" with  which  the  people  of  Gonneaut  detected  the  identity 
between  Spaulding 's  "Manuscript  Found"  and  the  Book  of 
Mormon.'-^ 

But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Dickinson.  If  she  had  done  her  full  duty 
in  the  premises  as  an  author,  she  would  have  made  reference  to 
this  forged  statement  credited  to  her  grand-aunt  and  repudiated 
it  in  her  name ;  but  such  a  course  is  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in 
an  anti-]\Iormon  author,  of  especieJ  bitterness.  However,  her 
silence  respecting  it,  and  her  refusal  to  admit  it  into  the  collec- 
tion of  her  documents  in  the  api^endix  to  her  book,  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  the  repudiation  of  it  by  the  Spauldings. 

REVEREND  JOHIC   A.   CLARK  AXD  THE  DAVISON   STATEMENT. 

Before  proceeding  further  as  to  this  Davison  statement,  in  a 
direct  line,  just  a  word  in  relation  to  the  Eeverend  John  A. 
Clark,,  author  of  "Gleanings  by  the  Way,"  and  the  spirit  he 
is  of.  He  prefaces  his  investigation  of  this  Davison  statement 
by  saying  that  lie  does  riot  think  "that  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  Mormonism,  in  any  degree  turns  upon  the  correctness  or  in- 
correctness of  the  foregoinf^ statement  of  M"rs.  Davison."   Then 


yy.     "New  Light  on  I\Ionnonisin,"  p.  79:  also  appendix  No.  13,  No.  4,  No.  14. 
"The  New  Light"  appear.s  a  bit  unsteady  at  this  point. 

78.     American  Historical  Magazine,  January,  1904,  pp.  71,  •;f2. 
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continues— ^*  for  deceit  and  imposture  are  enstamped  upon  every 
feature  of  this  monster,  evoked  by  a  money  digger  and  a  juggler, 
from  the  shades  of  darkness 'M  This  man  is  evidently  in  fine 
temper  to  act  the  impartial  judge— to  point  out  ^' the  dishonesty 
of  the  original  publication^^  of  the  Haven-Da\'ison  inter^dew, 
quoted  in  the  foregoing  pages.  But  this  is  only  a  partial  exhibi- 
^  "^  tion  of  the  Reverend  gentleman ^s  state  of  mind  in  the  matter,  and 

we  would  not  do  him  an  in  jut  sice. 

Following  the  above  ebullition  of  bitterness  he  immediately 
adds  this  pious  thought,  in  the  hope,  perhaps,  that  his  piety  may 
balance  in  the  scale  his  outburst  of  wrath:  ^^ Still  if  her  [Mrs. 
Davison's]  statement  be  correct,  and  is  to  be  relied  upon,  the 
facts  brought  out  by  Mrs.  Daviosn  would  seem  to  be  one  of  those 
singular  developments  of  divine  Providence  by  which  imposters 
are  confounded,  and  their  devices  brought  to  naught.  ""^^  Of 
this  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  if  the  gentleman  were  living  today 
he  would  be  confronted  with  a  very  perplexing  dilemma.  In  the 
r^  ^  event  of  his  taking  his  stand  on  the  correctness  of  Mrs.  Davi- 

son's statement,  he  would  have  to  lament  the  failure  of  **one 

■;  of  those  singular  developments  of  divine  Providence,  by  which 

imposters  are  confounded  and  their  devices  brought  to  naught;" 
for  the  Book  of  Mormon,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
Reverend  gentleman  against  it,  in  his  ^^ Gleanings  by  the  Way,'' 
has  been  translated  into  ten  other  languages,  since  his  day;  has 
passed  through  many  editions  in  a  number  of  them,  and  sold 

*\  by  hundreds  of  thousands.    It  has  resulted  in  gathering  a  people ; 

in  founding  a  church  that  has  more  of  history  behind  it,  and 

-^  more  of  prospect  before  it,  than  any  other  modern  religious 

I  movement  in  Christendom.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Reverend 

;  gentleman  should  take  his  stand  on  the  infalibility  of  divine 

Providence,  singular  or  otherwise,  from  the  striktag  failure 
of  the  Davison  statement  to  confound  an  imposter  and  bring 
his  devices  to  naught,  he  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  revers- 
ing his  former  decisions;  he  would  have  to  conclude  that  the 
Davison  statement  was  not  true ;  and  if  he  could  not  be  brought 
to  the  point  of  acknowledging  that  he  had  been  fighting  against 

i     '  the  truth,  he  would  have  the  humiliation  of  discovering  that  he 

I  79.     "Gleanings  by  the  Way,"  p.  259-60. 
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had,  at  least,  soiiglit  to  maintain  a  falseliood.     Fortunately  the 
gentleman  is  dead,  and,  let  us  hope,  at  peace. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  from  this  di§:ression.  In  addition  to 
showing  what  the  attitude  of  the  Si)auldings  was  to  this  docu- 
ment, through  Ish-s^.  Dickinson,  I  appeal  from  the  coniiieting  tes- 
timony of  the  Eeverend  D.  11.  Austin  and  the  venerable  Mrs. 
(Spaulding)  Davison,  to  the  Davison  statement  itself  as  evi- 
dence that  it  is  not  the  product  of  '^an  aged  woman,  and  very 
infirm."^-  I  ask  any  person  capable  of  forming  any  kind  of  a 
literary  judgme^it,  to  take  the  statement  signed  with  Mrs.  Davi- 
son's name,  and  then  say,  honor  bright,  if  that  is  the  statement 
of  a  woman  in  private  life,  much  less  of  one  ''aged  and  infirm.'' 
It-  introduction,  almost  ideal  from  a  literary  standpoint,  when 
the  purpose  of  the  document  is  considered;  the  movement  thente 
to  the  introduction  of  the  evidence  and  its  discussion ;  thence  to 
the  conclusion --so  potent,  and  so  desirable  to  a  minister  whose 
church  had  been  invaded  by  successful  Mormon  missionaries, 
but  so  unlike  a  woman  in  private  life,  vk:  ''I  have  given  the 
previous  narration,  that  this  work  of  deep  deception  and  wicked- 
ness may  be  searched  to  the  fou.ndation  and  the  authors  exposed 
to  the  contempt  and  execration  they  so  richly  deserve.''  All 
this  too  plainly  proclaims  the  professional  hand  to  leave  anyone 
in  doubt  as  to  wliere  the  truth  lies  as  between  the  Haven-Davison 
statement  and  the  Clark-Storrs-Austin  story  and  argum.ent  in 
^^ Gleanings  by  the  Way,"  which  Mr.  Schroeder  so  warmly  com- 
mends to  us  as  settling  the  '^  dishonesty  of  the  original  pu])lica- 
tion"  of  the  Ha^^'en  interview.  Parley  P.  Pratt  was  right  Avheu 
in  an  article  published  in  the  New  Era  (New  York,  Xov.  1839). 
he  said : 

*'A  judge  of  literary  production,  who  can  swallow  that  piece 
of  Avriting  as  the  productioii  of  a  woman  in  private  life,  can  be 
made  to  believe  that  the  Book  of  ^lormon  is  a  romance.  For 
the  one  is  as  much  like  a  romance  as  the  other  is  like  a  vv^oman's 
composition.  The  production,  signed  'Matilda  Davison'  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  a  man  accustomed  to  public  address."^- 


80.  "Gleanings  by  ihe  Way,'"  p.  265.  The  statement  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Austin's. 
The  New  Haven  statement  represents  her  as  "about  seventy  years  of  age  and 
somewhat  broke."  limes  and  Scasovs,  VoJ.   i,  p.  47. 

81.  Xew  Era,  impression  of  November  25,  1S39.  Same  is  copied  into  the 
Times  ar.d  Seasons,  Vol.  I,  p.  47. 
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ytv.  Sdiroedcr  .reac]le^^  the  same  concliisioii,  and  tliat  largely 
too  from  the  literary  style  of  the  article.  Li>ten  to  thi.s  coii)- 
meiit : 

''The  argmneutative  style  and  the  failure  to  distingnii-.li  be- 
tween personal  knowledge  and  argumentative  inferences  is  all 
readily  understood  when  the  history  of  this  statement  is  made 
known.  It  seems  that  two  ]jreachers,  named  D.  R.  Austin  and 
John  Storrs,  are  responsible  foi'  this  h?tter.  Mrs.  Davisoii  never 
wrote  it,  but  afterwards  stated  that  ''in  the  main"  it  was  true. 
Even  with  her  reaflirmance  of  the  story  as  published,  we  caimot 
give  it  evidentiary  weight  except  in  those  matters  vrhere  it  is 
ph\in  from  the  nature  of  tilings  that  she  nmst  have  ])ee]i  speak- 
ing from  personal  knowledge.  "'"■ 

There  is  but  one  conclusion  possible  on  the  point  at  issue. 
]\Irs.  Davison  never  made  tlie  statemeiit,  nor  signed  it.  It  was 
the  work  of  the  Eeverends  John  Storrs  and  D.  R.  Austin— a 
forgery. 

MUTILATIOX    OF    THE    HAVEN-DAVJS0:n-    IXTEIlVIEV/ 

At  this  point  I  take  note  of  what  Mr.  Schroeder  says  in  rela- 
tion to  an  omission  of  a  cpiestion  and  answer  in  tlie  Haven-Davi- 
son  intervi.ew  in  Elder  George  Reynold's  "jlyth  of  the  ]\[anu- 
script  Found;''  and  also  of  what  lsh\  Schroeder  characterizes  as 
^Mohn  Taylor's  lying  perversion  of  this  alleged  interview  as 
reported  in  his  'Three  Nights  Public  Discussion'."  The  ques- 
tion and  answer  referred  to  are  held,  in  effect,  to  re-instate  the 
Davison  document  as  evidence,  after  denyiug  it  to  be  ]\[rs.  Davi- 
son's statement,  or  that  she  signed  it.  The  question  and  ansvrer 
are  as  follows:  ^'Ques:  Is  what  is  written  in  the  letter  true? 
Ans.  In  the  main  it  is."  This  is  omitted  in  Elder  Reynolds' 
"Myth  of  the  ]\Ianuscri])t  Found"  (1(S83)  ;  and  copying  the 
Haven  interview  from,  his  work  into  ni}'  own  treatise  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  in  the  "Youug  Men's  Manual"  for  1905-6,  the  same 
omission,  of  course,  is  made;  but  of  which  omission  this  writer 
was  ignorant  mitil  Mr.  Schroeder 's  article  called  attention  to  it. 
Why  the  omission  occurs  in  Mr.  Re^molds'  book,  I  do  not  kuow; 
and  although  Mr.  Reynolds  is  still  alive,  his  health  is  so  shattered 

S2.     American  Historical  Muga;jine^  September,  1906,  pp.  393-4. 
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at  this  time  that  it  would  be  as  iis;e]ess  as  it  is  impossil)]e  to  ques- 
tion him  upon  the  subject. 

Certainly  there  was  no  occasion  tor  purposely  making  the 
omission  since  the  Book  of  ]\rormon  is  equally  defensible  with 
the  Davison  statement  in  the  record  as  evidence,  or  excluded. 
And  as  evidence  tliat  the  omission  was  not  intentional,  on  the 
part  of  Mormon  writers,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  Times  and  Seasons  copy  of  the  article  from  the  Quincy 
Wliicj,  (1840)  both  the  above  question  and  answer  are  pub- 
lished. (Vol.  1,  p.  47).  It  is  also  published  accurately  in  ^'Thomp- 
son \s  Evidence  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,"  (1S41) ;  also  in  ^'The 
Origin  of  the  Spaulding  Story,"  by  B.  Winchester  (18-1-0)  p.  17. 
In  Mr.  Taylor's  work— so  severely  criticised  hj  Ys.r.  Schroeder, 
the  question  and  answer  stand  as  follows :  ''Ques,  Is  what  that 
letter  contains  true?  Avs,  There  are  some  things  that  I  told 
him."    M.r.  Schroeder  calls  this  a  ''lying  perversion," 

If  this  were  the  only  variation  in  the  document,  as  quoted  by 
Elder  Taylor,  there  might  be  justifia])le  suspicion  that  the 
change  was  purposely  made  and  was  intended  to  lessen  the  force 
of  tlie  answer:  but,  as  throughout  the  version  of  the  Whig 
article  published  in  the  ''Three  Night's  Discussion"— held  in 
France — tliere  are  quite  a  nmnber  of  A^ariations— and  none  of 
them  contribute  advantage  to  the  pro-Mormon  side  of  the  con- 
troversy—there can  be  no  other  conclusion,  than  either  that  some 
inaccurate  version  of  the  Quincij  Wliig  article  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  President  Taylor  while  in  France,  and  he  printed  from 
that  imperfect  version;  or,  it  may  be,  that  iha  Quincy  Whig 
article  had  Ijeen  published  in  French,  and  Elder  Taylor's  pub- 
lished account  of  it  in  his  "discussion"  was  a  translation  of  the 
French  version  back  into  the  English.  While  I  am  aware  that 
this  view  is  based  on  conjecture  merely,  yet  if  the  JVliig  article 
as  published  in  the  Times  and  Seasons  be  compared  with  Elder 
Taylor's  version  in  the  "Three  Night's  Discussion,"  the  differ- 
ence that  exists  between  the  two  versions  would  not  be  greater 
than  in  Ivn'o  versions  so  produced.  And  the  character  of  the 
variations  warrant  the  conjecture.    For  example,  take  these  pas- 
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Quincij  Will  (J. 
Ques.     Have  you  read  the  Book  o\   Aloiniou?    Ans.     I  }io.ve 
read  some  of  it. 

The  Taylor  ver^^ion. 
Ques.    Have  you  read  Wie  Book  of  IMormon-     Ans.    I  have 
read  a  little  of  it. 

Quificif  IVIiig, 
Ques.     Is  what  is  written  in  the  letter  true?     Ans.     In  the 
main  it  is. 

Taylor's  version. 
Ques.     Is  what  that  letter  contains  true?     Ans.     There  are 
some  things  that  I  told  him. 

Quincy  Whig. 
Ques.    Does  the  manuscript  and  the  Book  of  ■^I'ormon  agree! 
Ans.    I  think  some  of  ihQ  names  agree.    Ques.  Are  you  certain 
that  some  of  the  names  agree?    Ans.   I  am  not." 

Taylor's  version. 
Ques.    Is  there  any  similarity  betv^^een  Mr.  Spaulding's  manu- 
script and  the  Boolv  of  Mormon!    Ans.    Not  any,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  som.e  names,  something  similar  the  one  to  the  other. 

And  so  the  variations  iim  from  begiiming  to  end.  They  are 
just  such  variations,  too,  as  v7ould  exist  if  the  Taylor  version 
was  produced  as  conjectured.  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
being  insistent  at  this  point.  I  was  personally  acquainted  with 
the  late  President  John  Taylor,  and  am  also  his  biograjDher.  His 
letters,  official  and  personal,  as  also  his  journals,  passed  through 
mj  hands ;  his  most  private  life  was  laid  open  to  me,  and  I  know 
LiiQ  to  have  beoi  a  highly  hor.orable  gentleman,  far  above  such 
low  subterfuge  as  that  charged  against  him  in  the  coarse  vulgar- 
isms emplo3^ed  by  Mr.  Schroeder,  and  which,  from  no  standpoint 
whatever,  are  justii3.able.^' 

MR.  SCHROEDER  AXD  THE  DAVISON  STATEIMEXT. 

There  is  something  amusing  in  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Schroeder 
towards  this  Davison  statement.    Althoupjh  Mr.  Schroeder  de- 


83.  Sec  'The  Life  of  John  Taylor,"  by  B.  H.  Roberts,  (1892).  Lest  in  some 
rejoinder  to  this  reply  Mr.  Schroeder  should  return  to  this  subject  of  the  Taylor 
variations,  in  the  Haven-Davison  interview,  and  should  seek  further  to  establish 
his  point  of  view  by  referring  to  what  is  somciimes  alleged  to  be  Elder  Taylor's 
denial  of  tlie  existence  of  the  plural  marriage  system  of  the  Church  when  he  was  in 
France,  (1S50)  I  v/ish  to  say  that  in  the  above  '"Life  of  John  Taylor"  the  alleged 
denial  is  dealt  with  at  length,  pp.  222-5. 
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ciares  in  so  many  words  that  ''Mm.  Davison  never  wrote  it/' 
and  lience  must  admit  it  to  be  a  forg'ery  by  Reverend  gentlemen, 
yctj  since  tbe  Haven  interview  represents  ]\[rs.  Davison  as  say- 
ing that  it  was"trne  in  tliemain/'.Mr.Schroeder  dogmatizes  thus 
in  regard  to  this  ''piece  of  evidence":— ''Even  with  her  re-af- 
firmance of  the  story  as  published,  we  canot  give  it  evidentiary 
weigiit,  except  in  those  inatt-'^rs  where  it  is  plain  from  the  nature 
of  things  that  slie  must  lia\'e  been  spealving  from  personal  knowl- 
edge."^"^ "Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  reasonable?  If  lier  re- 
affirmance  is  to  re-instate  any  part  of  the  story  as  worthy  of 
belief,  why  not  all  of  it,  and  all  the  parts  equally  I  Is  Mr.  Schroe- 
der  to  pick  and  choose  from  liis  own  witnesses  as  he  will,  allow- 
ing this,  but  discarding  that,  as  suits  his  personal  view  of  the 
Spaulding  theory^ 

AYhst  is  behind  all  this  proposed  jugglery?  Simply  this:  I 
have  already  pointed  out  how  vital  to  Mr.  Schroeder's  case  it  is 
to  establish  the  existence  of  a  second  Spaulding  manuscript, 
dealing  with  American  antiquities,  a  "i-e-written"  story  differ- 
ent from  this  manusciipt  story  now  safely  lodged  in  Oberlin  col- 
lege. There  is  nothing  of  all  this  in  the  Davison  statement. 
This  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Schroeder  is  its  first  sin,  one  of  omission. 
Another  thing  essential  to  Mr.  Schroeder 's  contention  is  a  second 
submissiou  of  the  Spaulding  manuscript  to  the  Patterson-Lamb- 
din  publishers,  after  the  Spauldings  had  made  their  home  in 
Amity,  Washington  coimty,  Pa.  Mrs.  (Spaulding)  Davison 
"says,"  observes  Mr.  Schroeder,  "that  before  leaving  Pittsburg 
for  Amity,  her  husband's  manuscript  was  returned  by  the  pub- 
lishers." *  ^'  *  "She  seemingly  remembers  nothing  of  its 
second  sub-mission  while  her  husband  resided  at  Amity,  or  else 
those  vrho  wrote  and  signed  her  statement  didn't  see  fit  to  men- 
tion it."'"  This  is  the  second  sin  of  omission  in  the  Davison 
statement.  And  right  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  notice  another 
singular  thing  in  reference  to  these  Spaulding  documents,  the 
alleged  Davison  statement  a.nd  ]^.Irs.  IMcKinstry  affidavit,  the 
former  published  in  1839,  the  latter  in  1880— while  both  are  very 
explicit  as  to  affairs  over  at  Conneaut,  there  is  nothing  said  in 


84.  American  Historical  Magazine,  September,   1906,  p.  394. 

85.  Ibid,  392-3.      (How  careless  of  them!) 
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the  stateijiont  of  eitlier  abont  the  readings  of  tlie  yiianuseript  al- 
leged to  1.1  a ve  taken  place  liefore  the  Ainit^^  iieigJibors,  whence 
come  the  Amity  witnesses,  Josepli  Miller  and  Kedic  McKee. 
This  silence  is  all  the  njore  inexplicable  because  it  was  here  that 
the  final '' polishing"  and  preparing  for  the  ])ress  of  the  Schroe- 
der-assmned  ''rewritten"  manuscript  was  going  on;  and  Mrs. 
McKinstry  was  more  competent  to  remember  such  tilings  thaii 
when  at  Conneaut,  becciuse  then  of  less  tender  years.  Indeed  if 
the  Davison  statement  is  insisted  upon  as  evidence,  then  3.1r. 
Spaulding  refused  to  have  his  manuscript  publishedj  even  though 
Mr,  Patterson  suggested  it,  as  he  had  only  w^ritten  it  for  his  own 
amusement! 

The  next  sin  of  the  .Davison  statement  is  one  of  commission.. 
The  success  of  Mr.  Schroeder-s  case  against  the  Book  of  ^lor- 
mon  depCTids  upon  establishing  his  contention  that  Sidney  Eig- 
don  stole  Ihe  Spaulding  manuscript  from  the  printing  office  of 
Patterson  and  Lambdin;  and  that,  after  October^  181 G,  (the 
time  of  Spaulding 's  death),  the  Scliroeder-assumed  ^'rewritten" 
manuscript  was  never  in  the  hands  of  ^'anybod^v^-  but  Sidney 
Rigdon. ' '  But  if  the  re-- affirmance  of  the  Davison  statenaent  is  to 
be  admitted  at  all,  in  evidence,  then,  according  to  Mrs.  Davison, 
before  the  family  removed  from  Pittsburg  to  Amity,  the  Spauld- 
ing manuscript  was  ^'returned  to  its  author,  and  soon  after," 
says  the  Davison  statement,  ''we  removed  to  Amity,  "Washing- 
ton county,  etc.,  where  Mr.  Spaulding  deceased  in  1816.  The 
manuscript  then  fell  into  my  hands,  and  was  carefully  preserved. 
It  has  frequently  been  examined  by  my  daughter,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kinstr^y',  of  Monson,  Mass.,  with  whonn  I  now  reside,  and  by 
other  friends."-^ 

This  statement,  let  it  be  observed,  would  not  fall  within  the 
items  which  even  M'r.  Schroeder  would  exclude  from  the  Davison 
statement  if  readmitted  as  evidence;  for  it  is  very  clear  that  as 
to'this  item  the  lady  was  speaking  of  a  thing  about  which  she  had 
*^ personal  knowledge,"  the  ^'shibboleth"  which  gives  '^ evidenti- 
ary weiglit"  to  what  the  lady  is  supposed  to  have  testified  to  in 
this  ''shady"  document.  But  against  this  damaging  affirmation 
of  the  Davison  document,  about  the  return  of  the  Spaulding 


See  Davison  stateinent  in  the  text  above. 
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n\iiniiscri|)t  to  its  aiUho)-,  and  I\Irs.  (vSpaiildiug)  Davisoii's  sub- 
Proquent  possession  a.ud  care  of  it,  Mr.  ISchroeder  says:  ^'Upon 
the  question  as  to  v,di ether  or  not  Spanldin^'-s  re-written  nianu- 
serix^t  was  in  the  possession  of  anybody  ])nt  Rigdon  at  any  lirne 
after  October,  1S16,  Mrs.  Davison's  statement  as  published 
cannot  in  any  sense  whatever  be  considered  as  evidence."''^ 
(Sic!) 

The  reader  "will  now  better  understand  1\h\  Schroeder's  atti- 
twde:  what  agrees  with  his  theory  in  the  Davison  statement  shall 
be  accepted,  what  contradicts  it,  must  l)e  discarded;  and  this  may 
be  applied  to  the  gentleman's  attitude  to  pretty  much  the  whole 
mass  of  testimony  upon  the  subject.  The  attitude  of  ?.Ir. 
Schroeder,  however,  cannot  be  conceded  as  proper.  Either  he 
must  admit  the  force  of  the  Davison  statement  against  his  con- 
tentions, as  well  as  where  it  favors  them,  or  else  he  must  dis- 
credit the  Davison  evidence  altogether.  _  One  may"  not  have  his 
cake  and  at  the  same  time  eat  it.  We  care  not  which  he  does  in 
respect  of  this  particular  ''piece  of  evidence."  It  will  be  enuallv 
advantageous  to  our  argument,  Avhickever  he  does. 

J3ut  let  us  see  in  what  plight  this  statement  leaves  Mr.  Schrui-- 
der's  case.  If  Mrs.  (Spaulding)  Davison  is  right  about  the 
return  of  the  Spaulding  manuscript  to  its  author  while  yd  .it 
Pittsburg;  that  it  was  taken  to  Amity,  and  after  tlie  decea-e  of 
Mr.  Spaulding  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Spauldiug,  and  "  was 
carefully  preserved"  by  her,  and  v>"as  ''frequently  exarfiiued'' 
by  her  daughter,— then  Sidney  Rigdon  did  not  steal  it  ii'om  ]^•lt- 
terson  and  Lambdin's  ]nnnting  office,  whatever  Rigdon 's  con- 
nection with  that  office  might  have  been;  and  Mr.  Schroeder  is 
under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  one  of  the  chief  elemeuts  of 
his  case ;  an  element  so  essential  that  if  abandoned  his  case  col- 
lapses into  CO]! fusion. 

To  'Mr.  Schroeder 's  mind  the  theft  of  the  manuscript  by  ^Iv, 
Rigdon  is  the  one  circumstance  that  will  harmonize  all  the  al- 
leged "established  facts,"  and  make  the  Spaulding  theory  ten- 
able. To  this  end  he  repudiates  four  other  theories  as  to  how 
the  Spaulding  manuscript  reached  the  hands  of  Jose})]i 
Smith,    by    him    to    be    exploited    as    tlie    book    of    ^Mormon. 

87.     See  American   Historical  Magucinc,  September,   1906,  p.  394. 


Spauldiiig,  with  Mr.  Patterson,  at  rittsbiirg;  also  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  trunk  that  had  been  taken  to  her  nnclo'rf,  Yvm.  H. 
Sabine's,  by  her  mother  and  herself  shortly  after  the  death  of 
her  fatlier,  (?ontaining  the  papers  of  her  father;  and  there  she 
claims  to  have  seen  the  mannserii)t  that  the  Davison  statement 
says  she  '^frequently  examined;"  and  ^^on  the  outside  of  this 
manuscript  vrere  written  the  words,  ^Manuscript  Found'."  She 
did  not  road  it.  '^but  looked  through  it,"  and  had  it  many  tin:ies 
in  her  hands  and  saw  the  names  she  "had  heard  at  Conneautj" 
when  her  father  read  the  said  manuscript  to  his  friends.^^ 

Nothing  could  be. more  ex|}licit  than  these  statements  of  mother 
and  daughter,  and  both  were  in  the  closest  relations  to  Solomon 
Spaulding ;  and  what  they  say  is  supplemented  and  emphasized 
by  the  grand  niece  of  Mrs.  (Spaulding)  Davison,  Ellen  Dickin- 
son, who,  in  her  ^^Nev7  Light  on  Mormonism, "  represents  Mrs. 
McKenistr}^  as  insisting  that  her  mother,  said,— and  the  im- 
pression is  created  that  she  repeatedly  said  it— ^'■' that  Mr. 
Spaulding  had  assured  her  that  he  had  recovered  his  original 
manuscri]>t  when  Patterson  had.  refused  to  publish  it,  and  she 
never  varied  or  doubted  in  tills  belief.  "^^ 

WHY    ]MR.    SCKKOEDEK    DISCrvEDlTS    THE    SPATJLDIIS'G    WITNESSES 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  how  it  is  that  Mr,  Schroe- 
der  adopts  this  theory  of  Bigdon  stealing  the  Spaulding  manu- 
script when  it  involves  him  in  the  necessity  of  practically  throw- 
ing overboard  these  two  important  witnesses  of  the  vSpaulding 
theory.  We  have  already  seen  that  Mr.  Schroeder  practically 
discredits  the  testimony  of  the  Davison  statement;-*'  and  with 
no  less  emphasis  he  throws  over  Mrs.  McKins try's  testimony  on 
tiie  ground  of  lier  incompetency  to  be  a  reliable  vritness  because 
of  her  tender  age— from  four  to  eleve]i-— vrhen  the  things  hap- 
pened of  v/hich  she  testified;  and  her  great  age— seventy-four, 
(seventy-seven,"  says  Mrs.  Dickinson,^^)— when  she  made  her 
affidavit  as  to  those  distant  happenings. 

^^That  this  woman,  at  seventy-four,  should  remember  strange 


91.  See  the  i\l.cKinstry  affidavit. 

92.  '"New  Light  on  Mormonism, "  pp.  23,  24. 

93.  American   Hisiorical  Magazine,  September,    1906,  pp.   392-4. 

94.  '"Xdw   LiglU   on   Mormonism,"    Preface. 
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.First,  the  theory  tliat  Joseph  Smith  him.seli'  secured  the 
manuscript  from  the  house  of  ^Vru.  H.  Saluue  in  1823 
—  (John  .Hyde's  theory.)'"*  Second,  tbat  Sidney  Eigdon  copied 
the  manuscript  while  it  V7as  at  the  printing  office  of  Pat- 
terson and  Lambdin,  (the  Storrs-Austin-Daridson  statement 
theory,  and.  also  the  Spaulding  family  theory).'-'  Third,  that 
Joseph  Smith  copied  it  Yrhile  working  for  Wm.  H.  Sabine 
(brother  of  Mrs.  (Spaulding)  Davison,  be  it  remembered),  about 
1823,  but  leaving  the  or.iginal  there.  Fourth,  the  theory  that 
Spaulding  copied  his  story  for  the  publisher  ''while  keeping  the 
duplicate  at  home  to  be  afterwards  cared  for  by  the  fam.ily.^'  Of 
course,  ''these  various  theories"  were  all  invented  because  of 
a  supposed  necessity  of  accounting  for  the  alleged  presence  of 
the  re-written  'Manuscript  Found'  in  the  trunk  at  Sabine's 
house  after  1816,  the  date  of  Spaulding 's  death.  So  says  Mr. 
Schroeder.-''' 

Very  naturally  all  those  interested  in  maintaining  the  theory 
that  Spaulding 's  manuscript  was  the  original  source  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon—except  Mr,  Sehroeder—would  be  anxious  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  both  the  Davison  statement  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kinstry's  aitidavit,  published  in  Scrihiier's  Magazine  for  August, 
1880,  as  thQ  most  valuable  evidence  in  existence  for  the  anti- 
Mormon  side  of  this  controversy.  But  to  preserve  that  integrity 
the}^  must  vindicate  Sidney  Eigdon  fromi  theft  of  the  Spaulding 
manuscript,  for  both  these  witnesses  declare  the  Spaulding  man- 
uscript to  be  in  tlieir  possession  after  the  death  of  Spaulding  in 
1816.  The  Davison  slatement  represents  that  the  "Manuscript 
Found,"  the  very  manuscript  in  controversy,  that  Spaulding  had 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Patterson,  "for  perusal,"  was  returned 
to  Spaulding  before  tlie  family  left  Pittsburg;  and  at  his  death, 
two  years  later,  fell  into  Mrs.  (Spaulding)  Davison's  hands,  and 
"was  carefully  preserved;"  was  frequently  examined  by  her 
daughter,  i\rrs.  McKenistry,  "and  by  other  friends."  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kinstry  testiiies  as  to  the  association  of  her  father,  Solomon 

88.  "Monrjonism  :  Its  Leaders  and  Designs,"  by  John  Hyde,  Jr.   (1857)   P-_279. 

89.  "New  Light  on  Mormonism,"  grand-niece  of  Mrs.  (Solomon  Spaulding) 
Davison,  (1885).  She  declares  that  Mrs.  McKinstry  ''rerneinbers  how  her  mother 
talked  on  the  subject,  expressing  a  firm  conviction  that  Sidne\'  Rigdon  had  copied 
the  manuscript  which  had  been  in  Mr,  Patterson's  office  in  Pittsburg,"'  pp.  23,  24. 

90.  American  Historical  Magazine,   September,   1906,  p.  390. 
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]iaraos,  casually  repeated  in  lior  ])resence,  ])oi'ore  her  sixth  year, 
.'iiid  those  iianies  wholly  unrelated  to  anything  of  direet  con- 
seqneuce  to  her  child  life,  is  a  feat  of  memory  too  extraordinary 
to  give  her  uncorroborated  statement  any Veight  as  against  valid 
contradictory  conclnsions  drawn  from  establislied  facts/ '-''^ 

In  a  casual  re-statement  of  his  theory  that  Rigdon  stole  the 
Sfjaulding  mannscript,  and  pointing  to  the  alleged  related  facts 
of  Ihat  theory,  Islv.  Schroeder  says:  ^^ These  conclusions  and 
much  of  the  evidence  upon  which  they  are  based  will  contradict 
Mrs.  ]\lcKinstry's  statement.- '''^'  Then  why  adopt  that  theory? 
A  direct  answer  is  nowhere  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  Mr. 
Sciiroeder's  articles;  but  one  acquainted  with  all  the  variations 
of  the  Spaukling  theory  does  n.ot  have  far  to  go  to  understand 
the  reasons.  First,  there  is  tlie  shady  transactions  of  tlie  Rev- 
erends Clark.  Storrs,  and  -Austin  in  the  piT^duction  of  the  Davi- 
son statement  that  discredits  it;  and  in  Mr.  Schroeder 's  view, 
the  evidentiary  value  of  this  document  is  not  very  great/''' 
Second,  Mr.  Schroeder  knows,  for  reasons  that  he  himself  states, 
that  tJje  ]\IcK.instry  affidavit  is  incompetent  and  cannot  be  held 
to  establish  the  alleged  facts  detailed  in  it.  ^'That  this  woman 
at  seventy-four,  should  remember  strange  names  casually  re- 
]>eated  in. her  presence,  before  her  sixth  year,  ...  is  a 
feat  of  memory  too  extraordinary,"  is  his  own  characterization 
of  the  absurdity. 

Third,  M'r.  Schroeder  Imows  that  Vne  other  theories  by  which 
an  efiort  is  made  to  connect  the  Spaulding  manuscript  with 
Joseph  Smith  and  the  consequent  plagiarism  of  the  Book  of 
]\Iormon  from  it  are  untenal)le.  That  is,  he  knows  that  the 
theory  that  Rigdon  copied  tlie  Spaulding  manuscript  vrhile  it 
was  at  Patterson-Lambdirrs  printing  office,  the  original  toeing 
returned  to  Spaulding,  cannot  be  established  by  evidence.  He 
knows  equally  well  that  the  theory  that  Spaulding  himself  made 
a  copy  of  his  story  for  the  puljlisher  vrliile  keeping  the  duplicate 
at  home  to  be  cared  for  by  Ids  family,  cannot  be  successfully 
maintained.     This  copying  a  manuscript  that  makes  a  book  of 

95.  American  Historical  Magaziv.e,  September,  1906,  p.  392. 

96.  Ibid,  391. 

97.  Tbid,  pp.  393-4. 
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600  pages,  of  more  than  500  words  to  the  page  (see  first  edition 
of  Book  of  ]\[onnon),  is  not  so  easy  a  task,  and  the  time  neces- 
sary to  snch  an  achievement,  by  either  of  these  men,  make  the 
theories  hnpossible.  Fourth,  ]\Er.  Sehroeder  also  knows  that  the 
theory  that  Joseph  Smith  himself  stole  the  Spanlding  manu- 
script from  the  house  of  Wra.  H.  Sabine  of  Onondaga  Valley, 
in  1823,  at  wliic.h  time  it  is  alleged  that  Joseph  Smith  worked 
for  ]\Ir.  Sabine,  cannot  be  established  by  evidence. 

Fifth,  Mr.  Scroeder  knows  that  the  theory  that  Joseph  Smith 
copied  the  Spaulding  manuscript  vrliile  at  Sabine's  is  not  only 
incapable  of  beijig  established  by  evidence,  but  would  be  ridicul- 
ous, even  if  it  could  be  proven  bes^ond  reasonable  doubt  that 
Joseph  Smith  ever  worked  for  Sabine,  in  1823,  or  at  any  otlier 
time,  both  on  account  of  his  age,  than  eighteen,  certainly 
unschooled,  and  by  some  said  not  to  be  able  to  write  at  all.''^ 
Yet  this  man  working  as  a  teamster  (for  so  it  is  said)  copies  a 
manuscript  which  afterwards  makes  a  book  of  six  hundred  pages 
of  five  hundred  words  to  the  page  1  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Sehroe- 
der discredits  this  theory.  With  all  these  theories  discarded, 
however,  what  remains  for  Spaulding  theorists?  Nothing  but 
to  charge  the  theft  of  Spaulding 's  manuscript  to  Sidney  Eig- 
don,  and  to  stick  io  it.  To  do  this,  however,  they  must  follow 
Mr.  Sehroeder  in  discrediting  tlj.e  Davison  statement;  and 
declare  the  incompetency  of  the  McKinstry  affidavit,  for  reasons 
already  considered.  This  destroys  for  the  Spaulding  theorists 
what  some  regard  as  the  two  most  valuable  documents,  (con- 
temptible as  they  are)  on  which  ilie  theory  stands. 

{To  be  Continued). 
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Yf  HAYE   directed   the   three   regiments   from   Ticonderoga 
to  halt  at  Morris  town,  in  Jersey   (where,  I  nnderstaiid, 
about  800  militia  have  collected),  in  order  to  inspirit  the 
inhabitants,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  cover  that  part  of 
the  country." 

Thus  wrote  Washington  on  the  20th  of  ]>ecember,  1776,  to 
ihQ  president  of  the  United  States  Congress,  from  the  west  side 
of  the  Delaware  Itiver,  oprjosite  Treiiton,  New  Jersey;  wbither, 
on  the  Slh  of  the  same  montli,  he  liaci  hastily  retreated  with  his 
''diminished  and  disheartened  army.'-'  Tlie  letter,  of  which  the 
above  is  Init  a  portion,  was  vrritten  from  the  Keith  house,  situ- 
ated on  the  road  leading  from  Browusburg,  Pennsylvania,  to 
Avhat,  in  Revolutionary  days  was  known  as  Eagle  Tavern,  near 
NevsTown. 

The  ''three  regiments  froin  Ticonderoga,"  it  is  particularly 
worthy  of  mention,  composed  the  hi'St  body  of  Continental  troops 
to  enter  ]\Iorris  County,  New  Jei'sey,  in  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Preceding  this  locally  notable  event,  however.  General 
Alexander  McDougall,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1776,  visited 
]\Iorristown,  for  the  i^urpose,  doubtless,  of  making  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  accommodatiou  of  the  Continental  troops, 
which,  under  thiC  command  of  Colonel  Vose,  reached  the  county 
seat  of  ]\Iorris  only  three  days  later. 

Colonel  Vose*s  command,  as  is  gleaned  from  a  contemporai'v 
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letter  of  jMcDou^iall  to  TrasJiingioji,  comprised  Greaton's  regi- 
ment of  250  men ;  BotuPs  I'egiment  of  100  men,  and  Porter's  regi- 
ment of  170  men— an  aggregate  of  5^20  men.  In  conseciuence  of 
tlie  cirdrioJis  cnmi>aign  in  wliieli  tliey  had  participated  in  the 
nortliern  department,  each  of  the^^e  New  England  regiments,  as 
the  fignres  cited  indicate,  was  very  greatly  depleted  in  nmnbers. 
The  necessity  for  directing  these  Continental  troops  to  ^'halt  at 
I\[orristown, "  arose,  quite  largely,  at  least,  from  the  fact  that 
a  regiment  of  Morris  Comity  militia,  under  the  command  of  the 
valia7it  Colonel  William  Winds,  had  for  se^^eral  months  been 
absent  from  the  State,  engaged  in  active  service  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  north. 

Where  the  Continental  troops,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Vose,  \Yere  encamped  dnring  their  temporary  stay  m  Morris- 
town,  prior  to  the  nrrival  of  Washington's  main  army,  it  would 
be  highly  interesting  to  know;  but  so  far  as  extant  records  in- 
dicate, the  place  cannot  be  positively  designated.  Nor  do  either 
extant  records  or  local  tradition  furnish  the  slightest  clew  w^iich 
might  load  the  investigator  to  the  discovery  of  Uie  exact  camp- 
site of  this  New  England  brigade;  composed  probably  of  three 
Massachusetts  regiments  of  the  Continental  Line,  including, 
almost,  certainly,  the  3rd.,  under  the  command,  at  that  particular 
period,  of  Colonel  elohn  Greaton.  It  is  not  improbable,  hc^v- 
ever,  that  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  village  green— perhajjs  on 
the  south  side  of  the  green,  somewhere  between  the  present  Bank 
and  MlarJcet  streets— ^' the  three  regiments  from  Ticonderoga'' 
pitched  their  tattered  tents,  and  hastily  established  their  camp. 
This  suggestion  of  tlie  camp-site  of  Colonel  Vose's  troops  is 
based  upon  the  fact,  that  for  several  years  that  level  piece  of 
land  on  the  south  side  of  the  green,  had  been  used  as  a  parade- 
gTOimd  by  the  local  militia,  the  northern  portion  of  the  green 
being  too  uneven  for  such  jourposo. 

Until  he  was  stricken  with  illness,  McDougall  was  in  general 
command  of  the  forces  in  Morristo^^  n ;  duiing  which,  by  his 
rerpiest,  the  command  was  given  to  a  New  Jersey  soldier,  General 
William  Maxwell,  who  had  but  recently  arrived  at  the  county 
seat.  The  Continental  troops  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Vose  v-rere  expected,  after  a  brief  sojourn  at  the  county  seat,  to 
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join  \\  ashiiigion;  but  apprehended  danger  to  the  powder  mill  at 
Mor.ri>town  necessitated  tlioir  reniainiTig-  at  that  point. 

The  800  loiiitia  referred  to  by  Washington,  in  the  letter  quoted 
iVoni  at  the  opening  of  this  artiehi,  were  those  under  the  eond- 
inand  of  Colonel  Jacob  Ford,  Jr.  (a  native  and  resident  of  Mor- 
ristown),  known  as  the  '^eastern  battalion.''  When  Colonel 
A'^ose,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1776,  arrived  with  his  depleted 
Xevr  England  regiments  in  Morristo-wn,  Colonel  Ford,  and  his 
battalion  of  j\Iorris  County  militia,  were  lying  at  Chatham;  prob- 
ably in  the  near  ■\Hcinity  of  the  Chatham  bridge,  a  rude  wooden 
structure  v^hich  then  spanned  the  Passaic  Eivei-  at  a  point  about 
se\"en  miles  southeast  of  Morristown.  To  this  place  they  had 
marched  after  the  brisk  engagement  on  the  previous  1-lth  of 
December,  with  tlie  British  force  under  the  command  of  General 
Leslie,  at  Springneld,  a  short  distance  southeast  of  tlie  ''rude 
bridge"  that  spanned  the  Passaic.  They  were  at  this  bridge 
awaiting  the  further  movements  of  the  enemy  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  Colonel  Ford 
anticipated  the  eaily  return  of  the  British  from  Spanktown  (now 
Rahway),  and  a  second  and  more  determined  attempt  on  their 
part  to  reach  Ivlorristovni.  This  could  be  successfully  ac- 
complished by  tlie  British  force  only  by  crossing  the  Chatham 
bridge  at  tlie  point  where  Colonel  Ford  was  posted^  with  his 
victory-flushed  militia,  ready  and  determined  to  oppose  their 
passage  into  Alorris  County. 

On  the  23rd  of  December,  the  Britisli,  having  for  the  time,  at 
least,  relinquished  their  designs  upon  the  Morristown  pow^der 
mill.  Colonel  Ford  returned  at  the  head  of  his  plucky  militia 
battalion,  to  the  county  seat  of  Ivtorris,  vdiere,  on  the  31st  of  the 
same  month,  as  is  learned  from  a  letter  of  the  commanding 
officer,  the}^  were  reviewed  by  Maxwell  on  the  south  side  of  the 
village  green.  Not  until  the  arrival  of  W^ashington's  main  army 
in  Morris  County  a  few  days  later,  was  the  ^^ eastern  battalion'^ 
disbanded. 

After  the  brilliant  and  decisive  engagements  at  Trenton,  on 
tlie  morning  of  Decemljer  26th,  1776,  and  at  Princeton,  near  sun- 
rise, on  January  3rd,  1777,  AVashington,  having  relinquished  the 
idea  vi  attackins^  the  Britisli  at  Is  ew  Brunswick,  where  immense 
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qnciiitities^  of  tiicdr  military  stores  (iind  $70,000  in  gold  for  the 
payment  of  the  king's  soldiers)  had  "heen  collected,  resolved  to 
go  into  AYinter  quarters  in  Morris  C^imty. 

Ford's  povrder  mill  ^vas  furnisliing  the  hnlk  of  the  powder  used 
by  tiie  American  troo})S  ui  Xew  Jersey;  and  by  some  writers  it 
is  said  tliat  "Washington's  entire  army  was  dependent  upon  the 
product  of  this  powder  mill  on  the  Whippany  Eiver.  The  former 
statement,  however,  is  ]n'obably  nearer  tlie  truth  than  the  latter. 
There  is  scarcely  a  doubt,  nolv\"iths  tan  ding  the  phraseology  of 
Washington's  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress,  quoted  from 
at  the  opening  of  this  article,  that  among  the  reasons  for  the 
selection  of  ?\[orris  County  for  winter  Cjuarters  for  the  American 
army,  was  tlie  protection  of  Ford's  powder  mill,  and  the  not 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  gun-powder  and  other  materials  of 
war  stored  in  the  Continental  House  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Morristown  green.  It  was  also  highly  desirable  tliat  the  powder 
raill  on  the  W^hipping  Kiver  be  kept  in  unhindered  operation  mitil 
a  sufficient  qu'intity  of  gun-powder  could  be  maTiufactured  for 
the  needs  of  the  cam]~)aign  of  the  folloAving  season. 

The  route  of  Washington's  army,  on  its  march  into  Morris 
County,  was  from  Princeton  over  Eocky  Hill,  through  Plucka- 
min  (where  they  spent  about  two  days,  lea^dng  there  on  the 
inorning  of  January  Bth.),  Basking  Eidge,  New  Yei'non  and  the 
outskirts  of  Green  Village,  to  the  grounds  previously  selected 
for  the  encampment.  Tliese  groimds  were  readied  at  about 
sunset  of  January  6tli. 

From  tlie  diary  of  Cajuain  Thomas  Eodney,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Troop  of  Light  Horse,  it  is  learned,  that  '^The  order  of 
march,"  from  Princeton  to  Alorris  County,  ^'was  first  a  small 
advance  guard,  next  tlie  officers  who  wei'e  prisoners,  next  my 
light  infantry  regiment  in  columns  fou]*  deep  ;  next  the  prisoners 
flanked  by  the  I'itlemen,  rjext  the  head  of  the  main  column,  with 
the  artillery  in  front."   . 

The  people  of  the  surrounding  comitry,  as  reliaUe  tradition 
informs  us,  turned  out  in  large  numliers  to  welcome  tlie  patriot 
troops,  fresh  from  the  victories  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  the 
advance  news  of  which  had  greatly  revived  the  waning  hopes 
of  loyal  Jerseymen,  and  infused  into  them  new  courage  and 
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iiiXTeased  dpternaiiiatioi:!  to  ('onliiiue  the  strtiggle  for  iudepend- 
ence. 

The  i!umuric;il  bireiiglii  ol  Wa8]iii:j,gtoii's  arjiiy,  oij  its  arrival 
in  I\Iorris  County,  inc] tiding  tlie  three  New  Ens^laiid  regiments 
already  encamped  there,  was  not  far  from  3,5U0  men.  Anioug 
these  troops,  as  may  be  gleaned  from,  several  reliable  sonrccs, 
Vv^ere  the  skeletons  of  four  or  five  Virginia  regiments,  and  parts 
of  several  Continental  battalions,  aggregating  abont  1,000  men; 
and  about  2,000  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  militiamen.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  facts  gleaned  from  the  extant  mami- 
script- diary  of  Captain  Thomas  Rodney,  is  embodied  in  the 
statement  that  ^^AYlien  the  army  reached  Morristown  the  Adju- 
tant, Captain  Holland,  was  tlie  only  officer  of  the  1st,  Delaware, 
left.'^  Colonel  Haslet,  of  this  regiment,  who  remained  with 
Washington  after  his  men  had  returned  home,  because  of  the 
ex}}iration  of  their  teim  of  service,  was  killed  in  the  engagement 
at  Princeton. 

As  to  which  of  Washington's  prominent  officers  accom.])anied 
him  into  Alorris  County,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty; 
but  from,  a  knovvdedge  of  the  general  officers  who  partici]:)aled 
in  the  engagement  at  Princeton,  only  three  days  prior  to  the 
ar-rival  of  trie  American  army  in  the  county,  and  who  were  not, 
so  far  as  reliable  records  state,  immediately  thereafter  assigned 
to  duty  in  some  other  xuirts  of  tlie  general  held  of  operations  (as 
some  vrere),  it  is  a  reasonable  inference  that  among  such  officers 
were  General  Mifiiin,  then  Quartermaster-Geiieral  of  the  army; 
Generals  Armstrong,  Cadwalade)',  Dickerson,  Hand,  Hitchcock, 
Knox  (chief  of  artillery),  Lincoln,  St.  Clair,  Stark  and  Sullivan, 
and  Colonels  Reed,  Poor,  Patterson,  Ogden  and  Smallwood.  It 
is  almost  certain  that  Captain  Moulder,  with  his  battery  which 
had  rendered  such  effective  service  in  the  engagem.ent  at  Prince- 
ton, was  among  the  officers  who  came  vrith  Washington  to  ]\rorris 
County.  Concerning  several  of  the  officers  above  named,  it 
should  be  said,  there  is  no  little  documentary  evidence  showing 
their  probable  presence  in  ]\Iorris  County  in  the  winter  of  1776- 
1777. 

General  Stark  remained  in  Morris  County  until  winter  quar- 
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ters  had  been  establislied  there,  Trhen  he  returned  to  Nev.^  Hamp- 
shire with  Ills  men,  their  term  of  service  liaving  expired. 

It  was  on  the  12t}j.  of  A])ri],  1777,  that  General  Anthony 
AYayne  joined  "Washington's  anny  in  Morris  County.  He  was 
innnediately  phiceil  in  command  of  a  brigade  of  troops  there 
encamped,  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Line.  He  was  snbse- 
qiientfy  given  the  command  of  a  division  composed  of  two 
brigades,  eight  regiments  in  all.  The  regiments  of  the  firi^t 
brigade  were  commanded  as  follows:  1st.  regiment,  Colonel 
Chambers;  2nd.  regiment,  Colonel  W^dter  Stewart;  7th.  regi- 
ment, Lieutenant-Colonel  Connor ;  10th.  regiment,  Lieut.-Colonei 
Hubley.  Of  the  2nd.  brigade  the  regimental  commanders  were: 
4-th,,  Lieut.-Colonei  AYilliam  Butler;  5th.,  Lieut.- Colonel  John- 
son; 8th.,  Colonel  Broadhead,  and  11th.,  Colonel  Hnmpton. 
These  eight  regiments  were  among  the  eleven  newly  recruited 
regiments  organized  during  the  winter  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
aggregate  number  of  W^ayne's  division  was  about  1,700  men. 
W^iat  was  known  as  Conway's  division,  and  commanded  by  that 
ofiicer,  comprised  five  Pennsylvania  regiments,  including  Colonel 
Hansegger's  German  regiment. 

During  the  montli  of  April,  1777,  General  Daniel  Morgan  also 
arrived  in  the  county  of  Morris  with  nearly  200  of  his  riflemen. 
B'e  was  recei\^ed  by  the  commander-in-chief  with  marked  con- 
sideration. ]\ [organ  came  in  response  to  a  summons  from  Wash- 
ington, and  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  his  chief,  he  or- 
ganized, while  in  I\Iorris  County,  a  corps  of  500  picked  shar]3- 
shooterSj  who  Avero  known  as  ^'Kangers.'* 

W^ith  regard  to  the  number  of  men  AYashington  had  vvith  him 
in  ]\Iorris  County,  during  the  winter  of  1776-1777,  it  may  be  said 
to  have  been  fluctuating.  On  his  arrival  in  the  county  on  the 
6th.  of  January,  1777,  he  had,  as  previously  stated,  in  round  num-^ 
hers,  3,500  men.  As  early,  however,  as  the  10th  of  January,  the 
patriot  army  began  to  dwindle,  as  the  following  extract  from 
Captain  Eodney's  diary  shows:  ^Man.  10,  '77.  The  time  that 
my  men  enlisted  for  expired  today  and  most  of  them  seemed 
determined  to  go  home  upon  vdiich  I  vvent  to  Gen.  Cadwalader 
and  brought  him  to  our  quarters  and  he  informed  them  of  the 
necessitv  of  their  staving;  a  few  davs  lona^er  Avhich  thev  all 
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a;irrood  to  do  except  }.Iiiiis,  Dnwson,  Poiunugton,  ('roket  nud 
^faxwell  who  said  thejf  would  go,  but  none  of  tliem  Aveiit  but 
Millis./'  Under  date  of  Jannary  1-Uh.,  C-nptain  Eodney  records 
in  his  diary,  that  ''This  day  the  Infantry  were  ordered  to  bnry 
G-eneral  Hitchcock  with  the  honors  of  Avar  and  as  he  was  a  Con- 
tinental oiFicer  I  took  command  my.self.*'  The  extract  from  the 
diary  of  January  14th.,  howe^'er,  which  is  of  special  value  in  the 
present  connection,  is  as  follows:  '^This  day  most  of  my  com- 
pany set  oif  home  thongh  I  tried  all  in  my  power  to  in-evail  on 
them  to  stay  until  the  brigade  went."  ^' Today  Lients.  McCall, 
Tilton  and  Bullen  who  thought  it  was  not  worth  while  to  stay 
as  the  rest  were  gone  set  oif  for  home  too  and  left  no  one  with 
me  but  Eobert  McGermott.  I  dined  today  with  Generals  Cad- 
walader  and  Dickerson"— -this  entry  is  under  date  of  January 
15,  1777.  There  is  evidence  sufliicient  to  warrant  the  statement 
that  during  the  first  winter  Washington's  army  was  in  Morris 
County,  its  numbers  vrere  reduced  from  one  cause  and  another, 
chiefly  by  expiration,  of  their  term  of  service,  to  1,000  men.  On 
the  24th.  of  January,  1777,  the  commander-in-chief  vrrote  Gov- 
ernor 'irrumlmJl,  of  C'onnecticut,  that  ''Vvliile  our  dependence 
is  upon  militia,  we  have  a  full  army  one  day,  and  scarce  any  the 
next;  and  I  am  much  afraid,  that  the  enemy  one  day  or  other, 
taking  advantage  of  one  of  these  temporary  weaknesses,  will 
make  themselves  masters  of  our  magazine  of  stores,  arms,  and 
artillery." 

The  camping  grounds  selected  b^^  Washington  for  his  worn- 
out  but  victory-elated  army,  were  situated  in  what  was  then,  and 
for  several  years  afterwards,  known  as  the  Lowantica  (some- 
times spelled  Loantica)  Valley,  and  were  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  southeast  of  IMorristown  village,  and  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  northwest  of  Bottle  Hill,  now  ]\radison.  The  site  of 
these  Revolutionary  camping  grounds  may  now  be  reached  from 
the  Morristown  green  by  three  routes.  The  one  is  by  way  of 
South  Street,  Madison  Avenue,  and  thence  through  Kitch- 
ell  Avenue.  The  second  is  by  way  of  South  Street 
and  Y\^oodland  Avenue,  A  third  route  is  down  South 
Street,  Madison  Avenue  to  the  first  road  on  the  right 
below  Kitchell  Avenue,  thence  down  this  picturesque  road  until 
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tlie  house  rcceiilly  owned  and  ()ecn])ied  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Frost,  the 
fainoii:^  artist,  is  reached,  wbeji  the  tourist  is  on  grounds  made 
sacred  by  the  presenee,  in  the  winter  ol  177(3-1777,  of  the  patriot 
army  whidi  at  Trenton  and  Princeton  had  struck  the  death  bk:>ws 
to  the  Britisli  cause  in  America.  If  the  tourist  takes  the  first 
route  mentioned,  he  may,  after  reaching  Kitchell  Avenue,  and 
going  do^vn  the  same  about  half  a  mile,  find  the  LoAvantica  camp- 
ing grounds  by  entering  the  fiekls  opposite  the  recent  residence 
of  Mr.  Frank  E.  Stockton,  tlie  famous  author,  and  going  across 
the  fields  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  If  the  second  route  men- 
tioned is  taken,  one  may  reach  the  old  camping  grounds  by  turn- 
ing oif  Woodland  Avenue  to  the  left  a  little  to  the  eastward 
of  the  residence  of  M^r.  Frederick  G.  Blanchard,  and  going  in  a 
northeasterly  direction.  By  the  third  route  given^  when  the 
tourist  reaches  the  recent  residence  of  ]Mr.  A.  B.  Frost  he  vrill 
be  standing  near  tlie  center,  approxhnately,  of  the  Lovvantica 
camping  grounds  — tlie  center  from  east  to  west.  That  is  to 
say,  the  encampment  of  AVashington's  army  extended  about  an 
equal  distance,  east  and  west,  from  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
the  recent  Frost  residence. 

The  valley  in  which  the  camping  grounds  under  consideration 
were  situated,  is  now  known  as  Spring  Valley,  a  m.ost  appropri- 
ate name  for  this  region,  it  must  be  conceded,  ov^nng  to  the 
abundance  of  springs  with  which  it  is  watered;  but  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  name  seems  to  the  writer  a  AAdiolly  inadequate 
reason  for  dropping  the  Eevolutionary  designation  of  the  region 
which  has  been  made  sacred  by  the  presence,  in  the  Vvunter  of 
1776-1777,  of  the  ]uitriot  army  for  a  period  of  nearly  five  months, 
and  hy  the  momentous  events  and  incidents  associated  with  the 
long  encampment  there. 

The  name,  Lovrantica,  seems  to  have  been  first  ap]')lied  to  the 
camping  grounds  of  the  American  army  during  the  Bevolution, 
The  valley  received  its  name  from  the  Indian  name  of  the  stream 
running  through  it  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  and  emptying 
into  the  Passaic  Fiver.  Aliout  the  year  1820  the  region  occupied 
by  the  patriot  army  received,  and  for  several  years  thereafter, 
bore  the  name  of  Fevertown;  a  name  suggested,  doubtless  by 
the  fact  of  the  pj-evalence  of  disease  among  the  soldiers  and  res- 
idents in  the  w'lntQv  of  177G-1777. 


The  campiug  grounds  of  WasliiiigLon's  iirmy  at  LowMntica 
iiK'luded  })ortioriS  of  two  faniis,  those  of  Mr.  John  Easton  and 
Mi\  Isaac  Piorson.  Mr.  Easton 's  homse  is  said  to  have  stood  a 
little  southeast  of  the  recent  Frost  residence;  and  it  is  not  hy 
any  means  improbable  that  it  occupied  practically  the  same  site. 
Mr.  Pierson's  house  Avas  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  encamp- 
ment, and  occupied  the  present  site  of  the  picturesque  residence 
of  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Blanchard.  Both  of  these  Kevoli-tionary 
houses  were  plain,  unpainted  farm  houses.  The  farms  originally 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Easton  and  Pierson,  it  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  say,  have  several  times  changed  ownershij.)  since  the 
American  army  Tvas  quartered  there.  The  Easton  farm  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Vincent  Boisaubin,  a  French  refugee,  soon 
after  tlie  iievolutiou,  and  from  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Boisaubin  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  A,  Yi.  Treadwell,  about  the  year 
1845.  The  most  recent  ov/ner,  excepting  the  present,  Tvas  Mr. 
A.  B.  Frost,  the  artist.  Mr.  Isaac  Pierson's  farm  was  inherited 
by  his  son,  Darius,  and  from  him  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
William  M.  Kitehell,  father  of  State  Geologist,  Prof.  "William 
Kitchell.  A  little  to  the  westward  of  ]\Ir.  Pierson^s  house  was 
the  house  of  Mr,  Jose|>h  Munson;  the  site  of  which  is  a  few  rods 
to  tlie  northeastward  of  tlie  irresent  substantia]  residence  of  Mr. 
M„  L.  Force,  the  florist.  A  short  distance  to  the  southeast  of 
the  recent  home  of  Mr.  F'rost,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
roadj  there  is  now  a  farm  house,  which  is  said  to  contain  a  por- 
tion of  the  material  of  the  old  Easton  house  of  the  Eevolutionary 
period. 

The  grounds  selected  by  Washington  for  tlie  encampment  of 
his  army  lay  mainly  on  the  southerly  and  southeasterly  slope 
of  a  broad  elevation  of  land,  the  crown  of  which  fui-nished  ex- 
cellent protection  to  the  camp  from  northerly  storms  and  winds. 
Inasmuch  as  the  winter  of  1776-1777  was  an  extremely  cold  one, 
the  half-clad  and  half -fed  soldiers  of  the  patriot  army  were  not 
unappreciative  of  the  protection,  thus  afforded  them. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  American  army  in  the  Lovv^antica  Valley, 
almost  the  entire  region  was  covered  by  a  lieavy  growth  of  trees, 
of  wliich  chestnut  seems  to  liave  formed  a  considerable  portion. 
Only  small  parcels  of  ground,  perhaps  an  acre  or  so,  around 
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the  houses  of  Messrs.  Easton,  Pierson  and  Munson,  were  cleared 
and  under  cultivation.  There  were,  at  the  period  under  con- 
sideration, no  fences  dividing  the  hind«  of  the  trio  of  farmers 
mentioned;  hence  the  camping  grounds  selected  could  be  easily 
reached  from  all  directions.  The  army,  after  breaking  ranks 
in  the  road,  pro])ab]y  entered  the  cr.mping  grounds  from,  a 
point  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Isaac  Pierson^ 
not  far  from  tlie  nortJierly  side  of  what  is  now  kuown  as 
^'Blanchard^s  Lake,''  a  very  pretty  and  artificially  made  body 
of  water,  which,  in  conjunction  with  other  interestiug  features 
of  the  locality,  attracts  many  visitors.  In  this  then  almost  un- 
broken forest  the  jaded  but  jubilant  soldiers  of  AYashington\s 
army  pitched  their  tents,  in  which  they  were  for  two  or  three 
Av  ctks  quartered.  The  tents  captured  from  the  British  at  Prince- 
ton, only  three  days  previously,  were  doubtless  utilized  by  iheir 
none  too  well  supplied  captors  in  the  establishment  of- their  new 
camp.  Meanwhile  the  forest  trees  were  felled,  and  expeditiously 
prepared  for  the  construction  of  log  cabins  which  were  to  become 
their  jjernianent  quarters  for  the  increasiijgly  cold  winter.  The 
prostrate  trees  were  first  cut  into  suitable  lengths.  The  logs 
were  then  notclied  at  both  ends.  These  notched  logs  were  after- 
wards placed  one  upon  another,  until  tlie  height  of  about  eight 
feet  was  reached.  These  formed  the  four  sides  of  the  cabins. 
The  roofs  were  made  of  split  logs.  The  openings  between  the 
logs  in  the  sides  and  roofs  of  the  cabins  were  first  filled  in  with 
small  pieces  of  wood,  chips  from  the  logs,  probably;  and  after- 
wards carefully  daul)ed  with  mud.  'J'lie  roofs  were  also  covered 
with  leaves,  and  then  with  gravel  to  keep  the  leaves  in  jjlace. 

In  one  end  of  each  cabin  a  rude  stone  fire-place  was  con- 
structed, at  the  top  of  which  a  chimney,  composed  of  sticl^s  and 
rnud,  and  reaching  but  a  fev\^  inches  above  the  roof-ridge,  was 
made.  At  the  other  end  of  the  cabin  bunks  were  constructed  of 
slabs  laid  on  crotched  sticks  driven  into  the  ground.  These  rude 
bunks  were  tilled  v.ith  new  straw  procured  of  the  farmers  in  the 
\ncinity.  A  single  blanket  was  the  only  covering  of  the  oc- 
cupants, unless,  to  employ  a  camp  plirase,  they  ^'doubled  up,'' 
whicli  signified  that  two  soldiers  put  their  vroolen  blankets  to- 
gether, tlius  making  two  thickuesses  of  covering,  of  which  each 
sleeper  had  the  benefit.     The  large  open  fire-places  were  kept 
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jRJied,  day  arid  liigbt.  with  liickory  and  rock  oak  logs,  the  blazing 
fires  of  v^'liieh  iiirnished  l}oth  iiv^at  and  cheer  amid  the  deepening 
vrintry  gloom.  An  opening  through  thd  side  of  tiie  ca])ins  fur- 
nished light  and  ventihition  for  the  soldiers,  who.  from  necessity 
spent  the  greater  part  of  their  time  iu-doors;  and  slab  shutters, 
^Yit.ll  wooden  hinges,  were  u  jed  for  protection  from  the  elements 
without.  The  doors  of  the  caliins  were  also  of  slabs,  and  swung 
on  the  same  kind  of  hinges.  Of  these  cal)ins  there  were  at  least 
three  hundred  on  the  Lo^'ranrica  encampment,  and  each  accom- 
modated abouit  12  soldiers. 

Three  sti'eets,  running  in  a  nortlieaslerly  and  southwesterly 
direction,  and  in  a  somewhat  semi-circular  fonn,  were  laid  out; 
the  one  in  the  center  of  the  encampment,  which  is  referred  to  in 
local  annals  as  the  avenue,  being  about  65  feet  in  Vv^idtli.  Along 
this  central  street  the  cabins  of  the  co/nmissioncd  officers  were 
erected.  These  cabins  were  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the 
I)rivate  soldiers,  but  otherwise  they  were  similarly  constructed. 
On  both  sides  of  the  main  street  was  a  pai'allel  street,  about  40 
feet  in  width,  and  along  their  sides  the  sjnaller  cabins  of  the 
private  soldiers  were  erected,  either  singly  or  in  groups  of  four 
or  five,  according  t(x  the  contour  of  the  ground  surface.  There 
may  also  have  been  two  other  camp  streets,  making  five  in  all. 

At  various  points  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  main,  encamp- 
ment, with  little  regard  to  regularity,  however,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  several  ravines  (traces  of  which  may  still  be  seen), 
log  ^cabins  for  dilierent  purposes  were  erected ;  sonne  of  these 
were  perhaps  used  for  the  confinement  of  British  and  Hessian 
prisoners  brought  fro,m  Trenton  and  Princeton. 

A  fevv  rods  to  the  southeast  of  the  main  encampment,  several 
ver}^  large  cabins  vrere  erected  for  the  use  of  tlie  connnissary 
department,  sutlers,  etc.  The  names  of  some  of  the  sutlers  who 
sup])lied  the  needs,  real  and:  imagh:iary,  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
patriot  army,  have  come  dovrn  to  the  present  generation;  they 
are:  Jonathan  Bruen,  Thomas  Coyle,  Daniel  Thompson  and 
Jonathan  Nicholas,  all  residents  of  Bottle  IlilL  Eeferring  to 
these  enterprising  sutlers  one  chronicler  of  local  annals  remarks, 
that  ^^As  it  was  their  principal  business  to  accommodate  the 
drinking  propensities  of  the  Army,  they  very  naturally  located 
themselves  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  spn^ngs,  showing 
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themselves,  by  tlieso  jji(?a}is,  to  be,  m  ^^omo  degree,  at  least  'culd 
water  men  A  '' 

Still  further  to  the  southeast  o^  the  ujaiu  eiieam/pment,  and 
near  the  Lowantica  stream,  still  nieanderiog  through  the  valley, 
were  the  quarters  of  the  artillery  aud  baggage-wagon  horses.  On 
a  level  piece  of  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  last  mentioned 
quarters,  tlie  artillery  and  baggage  wagons  were  arranged  in 
orderly  manner.  It  is  probable  that  among  the  cannon  thus 
arranged  in  line,  were  the  eight  or  more  brass  field  pieces  cap- 
tured fi'om  the  British  at  Princeton,  on  January  3rd.,  1777.  It 
is  said  that  the  place  selected  for  the  quartering  of  tlie  army 
horses,  artillery  and  baggage  wagons,  was  selected  because  of 
its  remoteness  from  the  road  leading  from  Bottle  Hill  to  Alorris- 
town;  it  heing  desirable  to  have  them  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  tliat  tlioroughfare,  as  a  ]>)*ecautionary  measure  against 
raiding  by  the  enemy  by  way  of  Short  Hills. 

In  the  center  of  the  main  street  of  the  Lowantica  encampment, 
a  pole  wss  erected,  and  from  its  top  there  floated  the  recently 
adopted  United  States  colors.  Every  morning  daring  that  dreary 
winter,  this  flag  was  defiantly  flung  to  the  breeze.  The  central 
street,  which  vv^as  kept  in  excellent  condition,  was  used  as  a 
parade  ground  for  small  bodies  of  soldiers,  such  as  squads,  com- 
panies, battalions  and  regiments ;  and  here,  to  the  thrilling  music 
of  fife  and  drum,  they  performed  their  accustomed  evolutions 
and  marches.  Here,  also,  tlie  various  guard-mounts  proha]:>ly 
took  place.  The  general  parade  ground^  however,  seems  to  have 
been  on  the  broad  plateau  north  of  the  main  encampment,  and 
probably  included  the  land  now  occupied  by  what  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  ^^Minton  place,"  and  at  other  times  as  the 
^'Aluchmore  place,"  the  house  facing  on  what  is  now  Kitchell 
Avenue.  This  plateau,  as  the  observing  visitor  cannot  fail  to 
X)erceive,  is  most  admirably  adapted  for  a  general  parade 
gj'ound ;  and  tliis  patent  fact,  in  conjunction  Vv^ith  traditional 
intimations,  malvcs  it  ]n'actically  certain  that  here  AVashington 
not  infrequently,  in  person  or  by  ])roxy,  reviewed  the  torn  and 
tattered  veterans  and  recruits  of  his  beloved  army  during  the 
dark  days  following  his  arrival  at  the  Arnold  Tavern. 

From  the  spi-ings,  wliieh  to  this  day  abound  in  the  vicinity,  in- 
cluding those  which  now  feed  ''Blanchai'd's  Lake,"  the  soldiers 
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of  TVa^^liiiigton^s  army  pro^^iired  water  for  camp  purposes.  Oi.)o 
of  the  springs  used  by  (lie  patriot  army  now  supplies  tlie  recent 
Frost  residence,  a  windmill  fnrnis]iin.Q*tbe  po%ver  by  wliieb.  the 
refresbing  water  is  carried  to  tbe  premises. 

Tbe  Lowjtntica  encampment  lay  aniong  a  series  of  bills  extend- 
ing from  tlie  Delaware  Eiver  on  tbe  west,  to  tbe  Hudson  Kiver 
on  tbe  east.  In  several  of  tbese  bills  signal  stations  bad  been 
establisbed,  prior  to  tbe  arrival  of  "Wasliington's  army  in  Morris 
County.  One  of  Hiese  signal  stations  was  at  Slmrt  Hills,  at  a 
point  about  six  miles  to  tbe  soutbeast  of  tbe  patriot  encampment; 
and  tbere,  an  eigliteen  pound  cannon,  called  'M:be  old  sow,  ^'  was 
planted.  Tbis  cannon  vv'as  used  in  connection  witb  tbe  Iteacon 
fires  to  alarm  tbe  people  wben  tbere  signs  of  tbe  approacb.  of  tbe 
Britisb  in  tb.e  direction  of  Morris  County.  Tbis  cannon  may 
now  be  seen  at  tbe  world-famed  Wasbington  Headquarters,  in 
Moi'risto"^';n,  New  Jersey. 

From  tbe  Snort  Hills,  tbe  movements  of  the  Britisb  to  tbe  east- 
ward foi'  several  miles  could  be  clearly  discerned;  and  tbe  sligbt- 
est  sbow  of  an  attempt  to  move  towards  ^Morris  County  was  at 
once  announced  by  tbe  tiring  of  *^tbe  old  sow"  1>y  day,  and  tbe 
lighting  of  fires  upon  the  bill-tops  fro^n  east  to  west,  by  night. 
Tbis  brought  the  minute-men  and  militia  to  the  anticipated  i3oint 
of  attack.  Tbe  Chatham  bridge  was  ijot  infrequently  the  rally- 
ing point  of  the  }J.orris  County  patriots,  at  such  times.  The 
Short  Hills  vras  also  a  strategic  x)oin.t  of  such  importance  that  it 
was  another  rallyi]]g  point.  In  its  encampment  at  Lovrantica, 
Washington's  army  was,  tberefore,  practically  secure  from  at- 
tack by  the  enemy,  and  this  was  among  the  reasons  for  selecting 
that  locaJity  for  winter  quarters.  Another  and  important  reason 
for  such  selection  was  the  fact  that  the  surrounding  countr}^, 
for  several  miles,  was  u]}der  cultivation,  and  hence  could  and 
did  furnish  material  aid  to  the  patriot  army  in  the  way  of  sup- 
plies. 

A  X->ortion  Washington's  arnw,  including  the  tliree  regiments 
from  New  England,  were  billeted  in  ])jivate  houses  in  various 
portions  of  ^lorris,  Hanover  and  Mendham  tovrnships:  Bottle 
Hill  and  Cbatliam,  it  may  l)e  remarked,  were  then  included  in 
Hano ver  to vrn ship . 

Washi?igton's  beadquarters  were  at  the  Aiiiold  Tavern,   in 
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Morristowu  village,  two  and  a  half  miles  westward  of  the  Low- 
antiea  encampment.  Around  the  headquarters  at  Morris to^\^l 
a  guard  of  twenty-six  soldiers  oonstantly  patrolled.  On  the 
Ford  place,  about  a  miiie  to  Uie  eastward  of  the  headquarters 
of  tlie  commander- in-ehief,  the  regiment  Y\diich  furnished  the 
guard  was  quartered.  It  was  Eodnev's  light  infantry  regi- 
ment. 

Seyeral  of  AYashing ton's  prominent  officers  were  also  quar- 
tered in  Morristown  village,  some  at  Arnold's  Tavern,  vdth  their 
chief,  and  others  in  private  houses  in  the  village.  General 
Nathaniel  Greene,  according  to  apparently  trustworthy  tradi- 
tion, was  quartered  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Hoffman,  a 
good-natured  laan  wdio  lived  not  far  from  the  village  green. 
Mrs.  Hoffman  was  decidedly  puritanical  in  her  belief  and  mode 
of  life,  and  was  fond  of  discussing  theology  with  ^n siting  officers, 
some  of  whom  are  said  to  have  taken  issue  with  the  zealous 
Presbyterian;  chiefly,  however,  for  argument's  sake.  Conspicu- 
ous among  these  argum.entative  officers  was  a  major  of  the 
patriot  army. 

Other  general  officers  of  the  American  army  vrere  cpiartered 
at  Bottle  Hill,  among  them  being  General  Wayne,  w^hose  quar- 
ters were  in  the  house  of  Deacon  Ephraim  Sayres,  an  ardent 
patriot.  General  Maxwell  was  also  quartered  in  a  private  house 
in  the  same  village. 

Some  of  the  British  and  Hessian  officers  captured  at  Trenton 
and  Princeton,  and  brought  as  prisoners  of  Vv^ar  to  Low- 
antica,  were  quartered  in  private  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
encampment.  In  the  house  of  I>[r.  Joseph  M.unson,  one  of 
these  British  officers  was  quartered.  His  aiitipathy  towards 
Americans  was  so  rank,  and  his  morbid  fear  of  being  poisoned 
was  so  great,  that  he  would  not  partake  of  a  meal  of  victuals 
v7ithout  first  carefully  wiping  his  plate  with  the  flap  of  his  red 
coat.  This  officer  was  occasionally  permitted  to  visit  Morris- 
town  village  under  guard.  During  one  of  these  visits  he  imbibed 
freely  of  applejack  at  one  of  the  village  taverns,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  l^ecame  thoroughl^^  intoxicatecL  In  this  condition 
he  attempted  to  make  his  escape,  but  was  prevented  by  his  alert 
guard.  As  a  punishment  for  the  attempt  to  gain  his  freedom, 
he  Avas  flogged  next  day  in  camp  hy  soldiers  detailed  for  that 
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sorvk:(\  Til  speaking  afterwards  of  tiie  episode,  he  reniarked 
that  h.e  did  not  uund  the  fioggiug,  "but  to  l.)e  i>ut  ihrf>ug]i  the 

o] 'Oration  by  these  — rebels,  thn.l  is  more  than  flesh  and 

l.lood  can  bear.-' 

Dnring  the  winter  of  1776-1777,  de>;eriions  from  the  American 
army  were  so  freqnent  that  Washington  became  aharmed.  He 
addressed  letters  to  Congress  recommending  tlie  adoption,  l>y 
the  several  States,  of  stringent  laws  against  deserters.  ''De- 
sei^tiou  must  of  course  cease  when  the  offenders  fmd  they  have 
no  shelter,"  vrere  the  closing  words  of  one  of  "Washington's 
letters.  .  Several  deserters  from  the  Lov/antica  encampment 
Wk^.re  apj^rehended.  A  few  were  sliot.  A^-t  least  one  was  required 
to  ""'run  the  gauntlet, "  over  tJie  general  parade  ground  near  the 
"'x^Iinton  place;"  he  subsequently  became  a  good  soldier. 

In  the  year  1852,  while  excavating  for  the  cellar  of  the  lionse 
of  Prof.  ^Villiam  KitchelL  State  Geologist,  the  bones  of  a  human 
body  w^ere  found.  They  were  bnried  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 
This  fact  was  commumicated  to  the  writer  by  one  ^vho  assisted 
in  making  the  excavation,  and  who  saw  the  bones.  The  name  of 
this  deserter  is  known  to  persons  novv  living. 

The  writer  was  recently  shown  an  English  copper  penny  bear- 
ing the  date  of  the  year  1734;  it  was  picked  wrj  near  the  site  of 
the  Mimson  house  of  Eevolutionary  days,  by  a  gentleman  who 
now  i^esides  iji  the  near  vicinity  of  the  Lowantica  encampment. 
This  samie  gentJeman  informs  the  writer  that  he  has  found  on 
the  site  of  the  old  encampment  not  a  few  musket  flints,  such  as 
were  used  by  the  soldiers  of  "Washington 's  army. 

In.  proof  of  the  theory  that  the  Lovrantica  camping  grounds  of 
the  Eevolution,  a  poi'tion  of  them  at  least,  were  the  site  of  an  old 
Indian  village,  it  may  be  said,  tlvat  the  gentleman  above  men- 
tioned says  he  used,  as  a  boy,  to  pick  up  '^man}^  Indian  arrow- 
heads on  tliese  grounds." 

It  w^as  while  the  American  army  was  encamped  in  the  "Lovs^- 
antica  Valley  that  the  small-pox  broke  out  among  the  soldiers. 
The  dread  disease  seems  to  have  made  its  first  apjjearance  late 
in  December  of  1776,  or  early  in  Januar}^  of  1777.  The  Presby- 
terian and  Baptist  churches  in  Alorristown  village,  and  probably 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  Hanover  village  were  used  as  hos- 
pitals for  the  soldiers  and  citizens  stricken  with  the  disease. 
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Several  ]>rivate  iioiises  in  tLe  vicinity  of  the  Lowantica  Encamp- 
ment were  also  nsed  as  hospitals,  either  for  the  t]-eatmenl  of  the 
small-pox  patiejits,  or  for  the  pnrpos©  of  inoculation,  vaccination 
not  then  being  kno^Yn  to  medical  science.  In  Bottle  Hill,  the 
honse  of  Mr.  Daniel  C.  Xliller  vras  u^ed  as  a  hospital  for  inocula- 
tion. The  houses  of  ]\Iessrs. Elijah  Pierson,  James  Brookneld  and 

Harperec,  were  nsed  as  hospitals.  ]\Ir.  Pierson 's  house  was 

over  the  hill  to  the  soutlnvestward  of  the  present  residence  of 
Mr.  George  \V.  Schieft'eli)!.  This  house  seems  to  have  been  used 
exclusively  for  inoculation,  and  for  several  months  it  was  filled 
to  its  utmost  capacity  by  soldiers  and  citizens  who  sought  pro- 
tection against  the  nialignant  disease.  On  the  hill  bad;  of  the 
present  residence  of  Mr.  Schieftelin.  there  was  a  small  encamp- 
ment, where  soldiers  only  seem  to  have  been  taken  for  inocula- 
tion. The  house  of  James  Brookfield  was  on  the  road  passing 
the  Lovv^antica  Encampmeiit  on  the  northvvesterly  side,  and  not 
far  from  the  road  leading  from  Green  Village  to  Morristown. 
This  house  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  hospital  for  small-pox 
patients  only.  It  is  said  that  every  room  in  the  house  was  filled. 
Of  the  patients  there  treated,  a  large  portio7i  died,  and  they  were  ^ 
buried  in  an  orchard  about  twelve  rods  to  the  northwestward 
of  the  house.  In  the  Harperee  house  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
to  the  nortliv\'estward  of  the  Lowantica  Encampment,  was  the 
principal  small-pox  hos|)ital.  In  this  hospital  many  of  the 
13atients  died,  and  they  were  buried  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  faim.  Within  a  few  years  the  numerous  mounds,  in  regular 
rows,  marking  the  burial  places  of  these  patriot  dead,  have  been 
seen  l)y  not  a  few  persons  now  living.  Around  the  triangular 
piece  of  ground,  containing  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre, 
where  sleep  these  almost  forgotten  dead,  an  old-fashioned  worm 
fence  once  stood. 

Wouid  not  the  Morristown  village  green  be  a  iDeculiarly  suit- 
able place  nil  which  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  menjory  of  the 
American  soldiers  of  the  l^evolution,  novr  buried  in  the  county, 
the  graves  of  many  of  whom  are  unknown,  and  of  more  of  vrhom 
the  same  will  soon  l^e  true? 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1777.  Washiugton's  recuperated 
army  l)rol^e  carji[)  at  Lowantica,  and  with  high  hope  marched 
away  over  the  -anie  route  taken  oil  its  entrance  into  ]\Iorris 
Countv. 
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BY  LiMAN  HOKACE  WEEKS 

CHAPTER  I'WELVE 

Line  of  tkb  k^axox  Kings 

N  pi-ecediug  elia],»ters  it  hns  hi/en  sJiown  iiow  the  Braces 
of  Scotlaiid  were  descended  iVoii!  noble  and  royal  ancestors 
l_  ,  of  Normandy,  Denmark,  Korway,  Scotland,  and  Ireland^ 
-^"^  inlieriting  their  preeminences  as  a  royal  family  from  the 
gi'eat  warriors  who,  violent  ano'  masterful,  and  yet  with  some 
display  of  rude  statesmansljijj,  o])«'ned  the  way  for  modern  civi- 
lization or.  the  western  pai't  of  the  Oontinent  of  Europe  and  the 
adjacent  islands.  AnotJjer  royal  descent  was  theirs;  that  of  the 
Saxon  kings  who  in  the  earl}'  cenliiric.'S  of  the  Christian  era  came 
to  the  island  of  Britain  and  lai*!  Ilie  foundations  for  the  worn 
derful  nation  that  lias  in  time  Ij^^cu  l)uilt  to  the  admiration  of 
all  peoples. 

Every  schoolboy  knows  the  stot-y,  how  the  Romans  failed  in 
the  attempt  to  subdue  the  rudr-  inliabitants  of  Britain,  and 
abandoning  their  task  left  the  isiaiids  to  the  semi-barbarious 
tribes  that  they  had  found  thej-e.  Shortly  the  German  tribes 
began  to  give  attention  to  tiie  i.d.'UHl  as  a  promising  place  for 
emigration  and  subjugation.  Ib'ogi.--l  and  Horsa  led  the  Jutes 
from  Denmark  in  -if 9,  and  settl'.-d  in  Ivent,  becoming  kings  of 
that  section.  Then  Aella  came  in  I'JU  with  his  three  sons,  and 
made  himself  i^ing  of  Sussex.  l"iv('  years  thereafter,  in  495, 
Cerdic  arri^'ed  with  his  son  Cynri^,  and  established  the  king- 
dom of  tlie  West  Saxons,  afterwarfls  conquering  the  Isle  of 
"Wight.  Cerdic  was  really  the  first  king  of  the  Saxon  line  which, 
for  several  centuries,  held  the  land  and  its  people,  foreign  and 
native,  full  in  control  and  finally  developed  the  nation  of  Eng- 
land out  of  this  raw  material.  We  iias  been  called  ''the  third 
mionarch  of  the  Englishmen."     I  lis  ancestry  has  been  traced 

(S97) 
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through  eight  generations  to  Odin,  the  great  Scandinavian  lord/ 
Gibbon  called  him  ^  ^  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  children  of  Wodin.  *  ^ 

Cerdic  came  with  a  great  force  of  ships  and  men,  and  from 
the  time  of  his  first  landing,  which  was  made  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Itchin,  he  was  uniformly  successful  in  all  his  movements 
and  in  beating  back  the  natives  further  and  further  to  the  inte- 
rior of  the  island.  His  progress  of  conquest,  although  slow, 
was  continuous  and  decisive,  and  finally  he  was  able  firmly  to 
establish  throughout  the  valley  of  the  lower  Avon  those  who 
came  with  him  and  others  who  followed  after.  There  he  became 
king  of  the  West  Saxons  in  519.  He  died  in  534  but  not  until 
he  had  seen  his  followers  fixed  in  their  new  home,  and  could  look 
forward  with  much  of  certainty  to  the  future  growth  and 
development  of  a  people  already  beginning  to  bear  the  impress 
of  nationality. 

It  was  a  century  and  a  half,  however,  after  the  reign  of  Cerdic, 
before  the  compact  nation  that  we  now  know  as  England  had 
come  surely  into  stable  existence.  In  the  course  of  time  seven 
different  Saxon  kingdoms,  known  in  history  as  the  heptarchy, 
existed  in  Britain.  Of  these  the  most  powerful  was  that  of 
Wessex  where  the  descendants  of  Cerdic  ruled.  From  Cerdic 
to  Egbert  many  kings  in  direct  line  of  descent  ruled  over  Wes- 
sex. Rivals  to  them  were  the  kings  of  the  other  Saxon  states 
and  all  were  continually  in  war  with  each  other. 

Gradually  Wessex,  or  West  Saxon,  grew  more  and  more 
powerful  until  it  finally  engulfed  all  the  other  Saxon  states, 
Kent,  Northumberland,  East  Anglia,  Mercia,  Essex,  and  Sussex. 
The  situation  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  existed  in 
Denmark  before  the  time  of  Harald  Harfagra  who  conquered 
the  other  independent  earls  about  him  and  consolidated  their 
principalities  into  the  kingdom  of  Norway.  The  difference  was 
that  in  Britain  the  several  Saxon  kings  were  more  powerful  and 
more  independent  and  possessed  royal  powers  as  well  as  royal 
descent,  holding  themselves  in  that  respect  not  inferior  to  the 
kings  of  Wessex.  But  the  descendants  of  Cerdic  finally  acquired 
sufficient  strength  to  dominate  the  other  kingdoms  and  maintain 
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themselves  as  the  sole  royal  house  in  southern  and  western 
England.  This  was  the  condition  of  things  when  Ealhmund,  the 
direct  descendant  in  male  line  from  Cerdic,  was  the  ruling  king 
of  the  West  Saxons.  With  his  son  Egbert  began  what  is  gener- 
ally accepted  as  the  Saxon  line  of  the  kings  of  England. 

Egbekt  or  Ecgberht,  son  of  Ealhmund,  was,  in  his  youth, 
driven  from  England  by- the  joint  action  of  Offa,  king  of  Mercia, 
and  Beorhtric,  king  of  Wessex.  He  found  safe  refuge  in  the 
court  of  Charles,  king  of  the  Franks,  afterward  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne,  where  he  remained  nearly  thirteen  years.  It  is 
supposed  that  he  was  banished  in  789,  and  upon  his  return  to 
England  on  the  death  of  Beorhtric  in  802,  being  well-accom- 
plished in  the  arts  of  war,  diplomacy,  and  government,  he  was 
I  accepted  by  the  West  Saxons  as  their  king.    At  once  on  assum- 

i  ing  control  of  affairs  he  was  beset  by  uprisings  of  the  people 

of  Wales,  Mercia,  Northumbria,  and  other  kingdoms,  but  com- 
pelled submission  until  he  had  united  all  the  English  race  under 
.  one  over-lordship.    He  was  not  wholly  king  of  England  but  the 

;  kings  over  the  different  divisions  of  the  country  were  dependent 

I  upon  him  and  acknowledged  his  authority.     In  834  he  met  a 

I  great  force  of  invading  Northmen    in    Dorsetshire    and    was 

j  defeated  by  them,  but  two  years  later  he  was  more  successful 

I      ,       ■  in  routing  the  same  enemies.     He  died  in  839  having  reigned 

imore  than  thirty-seven  years.    He  married  Redburga.    His  chil- 
dren were  Ethelwulf,  of  whom  below;    Aethelstan,  who  ruled 
I  over  Kent  and  Essex;    Editha,  who  became  abbess  of  Pelles- 

I  worth. 

f    '  Ethelwulf,  son  of  Ecgberht,  during  his  father's  lifetime, 

1  took  part  in  the  battling  for  the  control  of  England,  and  suc- 

I       '  ceeded  to  the  kingship  of  Wessex  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 

I  839.    Soon  after  he  was  mounted  on  the  throne  he  lost  his  dis- 

i  position  for  military  affairs  and  endeavored  to  lead  a  quiet  life, 

leaving  to  followers  the  work  of  defending  the  kingdom.    In  his 
I  times  the  Danes  renewed  their  onslaughts  but  suffered  defeat 

\  and  the  loss  of  many  men  so  that  temporarily  they  abandoned 

all  efforts  to  conquer  the  land  of  the  English. 

He  married,  first,  Osburgha,  daughter  of  Oslac,  the  thane. 
Oslac  was  a  Goth  descended  from  Stuf  and  Withgar  who,  the 
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best  commentators  agree,  were  probably  gTandsons  of  Cerdic 
and  sons  of  a  sister  of  Cynrlc.  He  was  a  pincerna,  butler  or  cup- 
bearer, of  England,  tliat  being  an  office  frequently  held  by  nobles 
of  distinction.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  ancient  princely  lines 
of  the  Jutes  of  Wight,  established  on  that  island  after  its  sub- 
jugation by  Cerdic,  Ethehvulf  married,  second,  Judith,  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  the  Bold,  king  of  France..  His  children  by  Osbur- 
gha  v/ere,  Ethelstan,  king  of  Kent,  who  died  in  852 ;  Ethelbald, 
who  helped  his  father  to  achieve  the  victory  over  the  Northmen 
at  Ockley,  in  Surrey,  in  851,  became  king  of  the  Yvest  Saxons 
during  his  parent's  life  and,  after  his  father  died,  married  his 
father's  widovr,  Judith,  this  scandalous  union  bringing  upon  him 
both  church  and  secuhir  condemnation;  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent 
after  the  death  of  Ethelstan ;  Ethelred,  king  of  Wessex,  after 
the  death  of  Ethelbald  in  866:  Alfred,  of  whom  below;  Ethel- 
swith,  who  married  Burhred,  king  of  Mersia,  and  died  a  nun  in 
889. 

Alfhed  Oil  Ael.feed,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Want- 
age, Berkshire,  in  849.  Early  in  life  he  engaged  actively  in  the 
fighting  that  had  been  going  on  for  generations  to  keep  the 
Danes  out  of  England,  and  by  880  he  had  enlarged  the  bounds 
of  his  kingdom  and  had  made  himself  recognized  as  the  only 
English  power  in  Britain  able  to  bring  the  whole  country  into 
union  and  independence.  Frirtlier  warfare  ensued  but  the  coun- 
try was  nearly  free  from  Danes  by  897. 

As  a  warrior,  ]3atriot,  and  legislator  Alfred  became  the  most 
famous  of  the  race  of  Cerdic.  An  English  writer  says  of  him 
that  he 

''is  the  one  great  character  of  our  early  history  whose  name 
stiil  lives  in  popular  history.  ,  .  .  Popular  belief  has  made 
hini  into  a  kind  of  embodiment  of  the  national  being;  he  has 
become  the  model  English  king,  indeed  the  model  Engiishm-an.  "- 

The  same  writer,  asserting  that  he  has  received  credit  for 
many  things  that  he  did  not  do,  adds : 

''and  yet  even  the  legendary  reputation  of  Alfred  is  hardly 
too  great  for  his  real  merits.  I\  o  man  recorded  in  history  seems, 
ever  to  have  united  so  many  great  and  good  qualities."^ 
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Hisloririns  of  all  ages  \vdve  ii.ijited  iu  liis  praise.  Keightly 
coQi]3ared  him  Tv-itli  ]\larc'us  Aiireliiis.  IMirabeau  esleeiiied  Cliarle- 
magne  as  his  infprior,  and  Yolbiire  maintained  that  tliere  never 
existed  on  the  earth  a  man  more  worthy  of  posterity's  respect. 
He  died  October  28,  901. 

He  married,  in  868.  Eallisvrjin,  danghter  of  Ethelred,snrnamed 
the  Mjckle,  earldorman  of  ^Mereia,  and  his  v/ife  Eadbnrk.  She 
died  between  the  years  902  and  905.  His  children  were:  Ead- 
ward,  of  wliom  below ;  Ethelward,  who  was  born  in  880  and  who 
died  in  922;  Ethelfieda.  who  married  Ethelred,  dnke  of  Mercia, 
became"  known  as  The  Lady  of  Mercia  and,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  administered  the  affairs  of  the  kingxiom  witli  marked 
ability;  Ethelgiva,  abbess  of  Shaftesbury;  Elfthryth,  or 
Alfrithaj  who  married  Baldwin  II.,  count  of  FJanders,  and 
was  the  great-great-great-grandmother  of  Baldwin  V.,  count  of 
Flanders,  wiiose  daughter  Matilda  v^as  the  consort  of  "William 
the  Conqueror;    she  died  in  929. 

Edward,  ok  Eadwaed.  called  the  Elder,  eldest  son  of  King 
Alfred  and  Ealhswith,  bore  the  title  of  king  as  early  as  898, 
being  recognized  as  his  father's  chief  supporter  and  assistant. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  parent  he  was  chosen  by  the  vritan  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne.  He  ably  carried  on  the  work  of  upbuilding 
and  strengthening  the  kingdom  that  had  been  begun  b^^  his 
predecessor  and  his  success  brought  to  him  the  title  of  'Hhe 
unconquered  king,'*  as  recorded  by  the  historian  Florence  of 
Worcester.  He  died  at  Farndon  in  Xorthamptonshire  in  924  in 
the  twenty-fourth  yeai*  of  his  reign. 

He  married,  firsts  Ecgwyn  or  Egwina,  a  lady  of  high  rank; 
second,  Elfreda  or  Aelfaed,  danghter  of  Earl  Ethelhelm  and  his 
wife  Ealhswith;  third,  Edgiva,  or  Eadgifn,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
Sigelline,  lord  of  Meapbam,  Cnlings,  and  Lenham  in  Kent.  His 
children  by  Egwina  were:  Athelstan,  who  was  born  about  894 
or  895  and  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  and  under  whom 
the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  island  was  achieved  and  the  king- 
dom of  England  fully  established  before  his  death  in  941 ;  Editha, 
or  Eadgytli,  vrho  married  Sightric,  the  Danish  king  of  Xorthmn- 

2.     "Dictionary  of  National  BiogTaphy,"  by  Leslie  Stephen. 
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bria.  The  children  of  Edward  by  Elfreda  were:  Edward; 
Edwin,  drowned  at  sea  in  9o3 ;  P^lsfeda,  a  nun  at  Wilton  or  luini- 
sey;  Egvina,  or  Eadgifui,  who  married,  first,  in  919,  Charles 
the  Simple,  king  of  France,  by  whom  she  liad  King  Lonis  and  a 
daughter  Gisella,,  first  wife  of  Rollo,  duke  of  Xormandy;  Ethel- 
hildj  a  nun  at  Wilton;  Ethelda  or  Eadhild,  who  married  Hugh 
the  Greatj  count  of  Paris  ;  Elfgifu  or  Adela,  who  married,  about 
936,  Pilblus,  son  of  the  count  of  Aquitaine;  Edith,  or  Eladgyth, 
who  married,  in  930, Otto,  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany,  and 
wlio  died  in  947.  The  children  of  Edward  by  Edgiva  were: 
Edmund^  of  whom  below ;  Edrcd,  who  came  to  the  throne  and 
died  in  955 ;.  Edburga,  a  nun  at  Winchester;  Eadgifu,  or  Edgiva, 
who  marjied  I^ewis,  king  of  Aries  or  Provence;  Gregory,  abbot 
of  Einsiedlen, 

Edmua^d  the  Elder,  son  of  Edward  the  Elder  and  his  w-ife 
Edgiva,  was  born  about  922.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  after 
the  death  of  his  elder  half-lu'other  in  9-41.  His  reign  of  nearly 
six  years  was  strenuous  for  he  was  in  constant  warfare  with  the 
Danes,  the  Xorwegians,  and  the  nortliern  Celts.  He  died  in  946. 
Ki  a  banquet  in  celebration  of  the  feast  of  St.  Augustine  he  was 
stabbed  to  death  by  an  outlaw  named  Liofa.  He  married,  first, 
Elgiva,  oi*  Elfgifu,  a  princess  of  exemplary  piety  who  died  in 
944  and  was  hallowed  as  a  saint..  He  married,  second,  Ethel- 
fiaid,  daughter  of  Elfgar,  an  earldormau.  His  children  by 
Elgiva  Avere:  Edwy  or  Eadwig;  Edgar,  or  Eadgar,  of  whom 
below. 

Edgak  the  Peaceful,  son  of  the  p}'*cceding,  was  born  in  944,  the 
year  of  his  mother's  death.  Before  he  ascended  the  throne,. 
Edred  his  uncle  and  Edwy  his  brother  ruled,  the  first  for  nine 
years  and  the  second  for  four  years.  There  was  some  fighting 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  with,  the  Welsh  and  the  Northum- 
brians, but  on  the  whole  his  rule  was  '^a  period  of  national  con- 
solidation, peace,  and  orderly  government."  He  was  particu- 
larly successful  in  the  j)acification  of  the  Danish  people  settled  in 
Britain.  Although  he  held  the  scepter  from  959,  he  was  not 
crowned  until  973,  the  ceremony  taking  jolace  at  Bath  on  YChit- 
sunday.  After  the  coronation  he  sailed  to  Chester  and  it  is 
recorded^  that  there  eight  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  Kenneth  of  Scot- 


laiia,  Miuisonn  oi  Cumh-vl^uKu  ,■....."<■'-  -^  Anglesey  im^^  H'o 
Isles,  bikel  of  ^X'estmovolaiid,  Jago  ot:  Galloway;  an-l  IJONvel, 
OyfnwMl  and  Griffitli  of  AYales-uiet  liiiu  aiul  swore  to  !>(>  IV.itl)- 
f 111  to  him,  and  to  be  his  fellow  workers  by  sea  and  by  land. 

Edgar  was  devoted  to  the  ehnreli  and  a  generous  ])atron  of 
the  monks,  and  enacted  wise  law<  lor  the  government  oi"  his  pe..)^ 
pie.  Tlie  charaetei'istic  of  his  reigu  wlneli  most  impressed  the 
men  of  his  own  thne  was  well  expressed  in  the  saying  'M»od 
granted  that  he  dwelt  in  peace."  He  died  July  8,  975,  at^  tbe 
early  age  of  thirty-two  and  wn<  buried  at  Glastonbury.  iMt'tv 
years  later  he  was  reverenced  as  a  saint.  He  marricHJ,  first, 
kbout  961,  Wnlirid  or  "Wulftlirylli;  second,  Elfleda,  or  Htbcb 
flaed,  known  for  her  beauty  as  -the  wliite  dnck,"  dangliter  of 
Ordmar,  earldorman  of  East  Anglia;  tiiird,  Elfrida  or  Elf- 
thryth,  daughter  of  Ordgar,  earldorman  of  Devonshire.  Ilis 
children  by  T\'ulfrid  were:  Editli,  or  Eadgyth,  who  was  i)or]i  m 
962,  became  a.  nun  of  Wilton,  where  her  mother  is  said  to  have 
been  abbess,  and  was  sainted  aftei'  lu^r  death  in  98-1:  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-three;  Edward,  who  was  king  in  975  and  })eing 
assassinated  in  978,  at  the  instigalion  of  liis  stepmother  Elfreda, 
became  known  as  Edward  tlie  Ma.vtyr.  His  children  by  I'^^^rida 
were:  '  Etheired,  of  whom  below;  Edmund,  who  died  in  9/1 
or  972. 

Etiielred  II.,  surnamed  tlu^  [Inready,  son  of  Edi^ar  and 
Elfrida,  was  born  either  in  ihis,  or  in  909.  Succeeding  his 
brother  Edward  he  was  crowned  at  Kingston  by  the  Archbishop 
Dunstan  in  978  or  the  next  yvAv.  Erom  tlie  l)eginning  oi'  his 
reign  evil  was  pro])hesied  concerning  him  and  events  bore  (Uit 
the" prognostications.  The  Danes  and  Xm-lhrnen  renewed  their 
attacks  upon  the  coasts  of  En-land  and  for  nearly  a  (piarter  of 
a  century  carried  on  their  depredalioiis.  Various  ex})edients 
were  adopted  to  free  the  country  trom  these  marauders.  Trea- 
ties were  made  with  them;  from  time  to  time  their  de[>artnre 
was  xjurchased  by  the  payment  of  large  ransoms;  occassional ly 
they  were  beaten  in  battle;  in  \i^^):t  th(>r(;'  was  a  cold-blooded  nms- 


sacre  of  those  then  living  in  lOnglan* 


3.     "Chronicles  of  Florence   oi   Worcester.' 
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Stiji  the  inv^^sions  coiitiirncd  until,  in  1013,  Swond  of  Den- 
mark, who  had  already  led  many  expeditions  thither,  came  again 
with  a  splendid  lieet  and  received  the  submission  of  all  northern 
England.  Ethel  red  fled  to  Normandy  for  safety.  He  returned 
shortly  after  and  drove  out  the  Danes  under  Canute,  but  his 
triumph  was  the  only  temporary  and  with  him  the  Saxon  rule 
of  England  practically'  casne  to  an  end.  He  died  in  London, 
April  23,  1016. 

He  married,  first,  in  984  Elgiva  or  Elfgifu,  daughter  of  Tho- 
red,  an  English  earl;  second,  in  1003,  Emma,  called  for  her 
beauty,  ^-'the  pearl  of  Normandy,"  daughter  of  Richard  I.,  duke 
01  Normandy.  His  children  by  Elgiva  were:  Ethelstan,  who 
died  in  lOlG;  Ecgberht,  who  died  about  1005;  Eadmund,  of 
whom  below;  Eadred;  Eadwig,  who  was  banished  by  King 
Canute  and  slain,  by  his  order  in  1017;  Eadgar;  Eadward; 
Wulfhild,  who  married  Ulfcytel,  earldorman  of  East  Anglia; 
Eadgyth,  v/lio  married  Eadric  Streona,  earldorman  of  the  Mer- 
cians ;  Elfgifu,  who  married  Earl  Ulitred.  His  children  by  Emma 
of  Normandy  were :  Ead^^ard,  Avho  was  born  in  8G2,  ascended 
tlie  throne  on  the  death  of  tlie  Danish  king  Harthcanut  in  1042, 
and  was  known  as  the  Confessor,  his  devotion  to  religion  and  his 
munificence  to  the  church  winning  ecclesiastical  commendation 
so  that  in  1161  he  was  canonized  by  Pope  Alexander  TIL;  Acl~ 
fred,  vrlio  was  slain  in  1036  by  Earl  Godwin ;  Godgif u,  who  mar- 
ried, first,  Drogo,  count  of  Mantes  and,  second,  Eustace,  count  of 
Boulogne. 

Edmuxd  IL,  or  Ead:viukd,  called  Ironside,  son  of  Ethelred  the 
Unready,  was  born  after  981.  He  inherited  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1016  and  made  a  bold  effort  to  revive  the 
falling  fortunes  of  his  house.  He  could  not  wholly  overcome  the 
Danes  under  Canute  and  finally  was  forced  to  divide  the  kingdom 
with  the  Danish  rival  for  the  throne.  He  died  suddenly  Novem- 
ber 30,  1016.  The  cause  of  his  death  is  left  uncertain  by  the 
chronicle  vrriters  but  there  is  very  general  agreement  that  he 
was  assassinated  at  the  instigation  of  his  brother-in-law  Eadric 
Streona.  He  jxiarried,  in  1015,  Algita  or  Ealdgyth,  widow  of  the 
Danish  earl  Sigeferth.  His  children  were:  Edmund,  who  fled 
with  his  brother  from  England  to  escape  from  the  victorious 
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Danes,  and  was  protected  and  educated  by  Solomon,  king  of 
Hungary ;  Edward,  of  wliom  below. 

Edwakd,  surnamed  the  Outlaw,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  long 
an  exile  from  liis  native  land  during  the  reigns  of  the  last  kings 
of  his  line.  He  lived  at  the  court  of  Hungary,  until  recalled  by 
his  uncle  Edward  the  Confessor  in  1057  that  he  miglit  be  made 
heir  to  the  throne.  He  died  within  a  month  after  reaching 
London.  He  married  the  Princess  Agatha,  daughter  of  Henry 
IL,  em23eror  of  Germany.  His  children  were:  Edgar,  the  Atliel- 
ing,  who  married  Margaret,  sister  of  Malcolm  HI.  of  Scotland, 
and  died  without  issue;  Christiana,  a  nun;  Margaret,  who  mar- 
ried Malcohj]  III.  of  Scotland  and  became  the  ancestress  of  the 
Bruces. 

CHxVI^TER   THIRTEEN 

Beuce  ANCESTKy  fkom:  RoY.iL  Houses  of  Contini^ntal  Europe 

S  has  been  already  shovrn  in  other  chapters,  the  Bruces 
of  Scotland  derived  their  claims  to  regal  rights  and 
honors  from  the  ancient  Scottish  kings  and  the  Irish 
kings  who  preceded  those  first  conquerors  of  North 
Britain,  and  also  from  the  original  Saxon  line  of  English  kings. 
Beyond  that  they  had  the  distinction  of  being  allied  to  the 
princes  and  Ccvrls  of  Scandinavia,  as  was  pohited  out  in  the 
chapter  on  their  Scandinavian  origin.  Their  royal  ancestry 
was  not,  howcA-^er,  limited  to  those  pedigrees,  for  they  could 
boast  also  of  descent  from  the  great  ruling  houses  of  Con- 
tinental Europe  which,  in  the  opening  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  were  dominant  in  tlie  control  and  direction  of  aif  airs  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

By  the  marriage  of  the  seventh  Robert  Bruce  with  a  descen- 
dant in  the  sixth  generation  from  Yv'iiliam  the  Conqueror,  sub- 
sequent Bruce  generations  had  the  inheritance  of  the  blood  of 
the  masters  of  Western  Europe.  From  William  tlie  Conqueror 
they  went  l:)ack  through  the  dukes  of  Normandy  until  this  line 
of  their  pedigree  met  an  ancestor  who  was  the  common  founder, 
on  the  miale  side,  of  both  the  Bruce  houses  and  that  of  Nor- 
mandy.   Also  through  the  line  of  William  the  Conqueror  they 
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traced  to  i\m  Ejuperor  Clia.rlemague  and  his  aiK'Ostors  of  the 
Carloving'ian  line  of  princes,  to  the  house  of  Vermandois,  and  to 
other  famous  overk)ads  of  inediieval  times  in  Germany  and 
P^i-ance.  Tlirongh  Mutilda,  the  consort  of  ATiiliam  the  Con- 
queror, they  T\'ent  back  to  the  house  that  pi'oduced  the  celebrated 
and  powerful  counts  of  Flanders  and  to  tJie  noble  families  tluit 
were  allied  to  and  became  part  of  that  line. 

Eoi.Lo,  wlio  was  the  founder  of  the  ducal  house  of  XoiTaandy, 
was  the  son  of  Rognvald,  earl  of  North  Mere  and  South  .Mere 
in  Norway,  by  his  wife  Ilikla,  daughter  of  Eolf  Nefia.  Einar, 
who  became  an  eaj-l  of  Orkney  and  was  in  the  direct  male  line 
of  Bruce,  was  his  half-brother.  He  was  a  very  tall  man  and 
wherever  he  went  he  marched  a-foot  rather  than  ride  on  the 
small  Norwegian  ponies.  For  this  ix^eul iarity  he  was  nicknamed 
Ganger  or  Walker,  and  was  thus  known  throughout  his  life. 
'Mhen  he  came  to  mature  years  he  developed  into  a  man  of 
ambitious  and  turbulent  character.  And  it  vcas  soon  apparent 
tliat  he  was  marked  by  destiny  for  greater  things  than  were  pos- 
sible to  the  narrow  field  of  his  native  land. 

King  Harald  of  Norway  was  then  engaged  in  liis  effort  to 
bring  the  lesser  chieftains  or  earls  of  that  country  under  his 
centralized  control  and  to  bind  them  into  something  that  should 
resemble  a  united  nation.  One  of  the  first  measures  that  he 
instituted  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  was  to  interdict 
the  predatory  warfare  that  these  independent  or  semi-indeijen- 
dent  lords  had  hitherto  been  accustom.ed  to  wage  upon  each 
other,  his  plan  being  to  make  them  more  and  more  interdepen- 
dent and  to  establish  more  kindly  relations  between  them.  RoUo 
was  impatient  of  this  exercise  of  authority  by  Harald  and  would 
not  yield  to  the  domination  of  that  prince  who  was  so  rapidly 
growing  in.  povv'er  and  influence.  Holding  himself  entirely  free 
from  Harald  and  the  other  earls  who  had  already  acknowledged 
themselves  as  dependents  of  Harald,  be  continued  to  plunder 
according  as  opportunity  offered. 

^^Eolf  Vv'ould  be  ever  a-harrying  in  the  East-lands,  and  on  a 
summer  when  he  came  to  the  "Wick  from  his  Eastland  harrying 
he  had  a  strand-slaughtering  there.  King  Harald  was  in  the 
Yv^ick  at  that  time,  and  vras  verv  wrotli  when  he  heard  hereof, 
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for  he  lind  laid  n  groat  ban  lipon  rubbing  hi  tliQ  land.  AVIieret'orc 
at.  a  Tiling  {(^r  assembly)  he  gave  out  that  he  made  Rolf  out- 
law from  all  Norway.  But  when  Hild,  the  mother  of  Kolf,  heard 
thereof  slie  went  to  the  King  and  pnfv^ed  him  for  the  peace  of 
Rolf:  but  the  King  was  so  wroth  that  her  prayers  availed 
nought.     Then  sang  Bild: 

'Thou  hast  cast  off  Nefla's  namesake; 
Bra-\'e  brotlier  of  the  barons, 
As  a  wolf  from  the  land  thou  drivest. 
Why  waxeth,  lord,  thy  raging? 
Ill  to  be  wild  in  quarrel 
"With  a  wolf  of  Odin's  warboard. 
If  h.e  fare  wild  in  the  forest 
He  shall  waste  thy  flock  right  sorely.'  ''- 

Tjiereupon  Eollo  decided  that^  rather  tlian  yield  to  Harald, 
lie  would  break  with  that  inince  and  hold  to  his  independence. 
He  brought  together  a  small  fleet  of  vessels  and  manned  therji 
with  followers  who  were  as  independent  and  as  venturesjjme  as 
himself,  and  sailed,  away  from  Norway. seeking  new  adventures. 
First  he  went  to  the  Hebrides^  overrmming  those  islands,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  even  planned  to  invade  the  greater  island  of 
Britain  from  its  north  shores  and  attempt  the  conquest  of  tiie 
people  there.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that,  having  been 
diverted  from  this  project,  it  was  left  to  his  descendants  several 
generations  later  to  accomplish  the  same  'pur.Dose  by  entering 
England  from  the  south  and  accjuiring  domination  of  the  Innd 
that  their  far-av\-ay  ancestor  had  cast  covetous  eyes  upon. 

With  Eollo  at  this  time  other  councils  prevailed,  and  he  turned 
the  prows  of  his  vessels  toward  the  mainland  of  Europe,  stop- 
ping on  the  vray  thither  to  conquer  Friezeland.  Arriving  at  the 
continent  he  estaljlished  himself  and  his  comq,:)anions  in'Neustria, 
making  the  city  of  Rouen  his  headquarters.  Years  of  fighting 
with  King  Charles  of  France  followed,  but  his  mastery  of  Neu- 
stria  was  finally  acknowledged  and  that  province  was  erected 
into  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  The  first  duke  was  a  man  of 
uncommon  wisdom  and  energy  and  before  he  died  lie  had  estab- 
lished Normandy  firmly   among   the   powerful   nations   of   the 


4.     "Heimskrin^da/'   by    Snorre    Snirla.son. 
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world.  He  accepted  Cliristianity,  in  form  nl  Io^jsI.  (■a(]  Y)\)on 
being  baptized  received  the  name  of  Robert - 

He  died  about  931.  He  married  first,  Giseie,  daughter  oi  King 
Charles  the  Simple  of  France;  second,  Papia,  daughter  of 
Borengier,  count  of  Bayeaux.  His  chiklren,  by  his  wife  Papia^ 
were:  Wiiliaxn,,  duke  of  Xonnandy,  of  whoia  below;  Pobert, 
Count  of  Corbeii,  whose  descendants  became  the  ancestors  of  the 
noble  English  families  of  Gloucester  and  Granville;  Crispina. 
who  married  Grinaaldus  I.,  prince  of  Monaco;  Gerletta,  who 
married  Williaiu  H.,  duke  of  AquJtaue,  their  great-great-grand- 
daughter Eleanor,  duchess  of  Aquitaine,  becoming  the  wife^ 
first,  of  Louis,  king  of  France,  and,  second,  of  Henry  II.,  King 
of  England. 

William,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  surnar-jed  Longa  Spatha, 
or  Long  Sword.  He  succeeded  to  the  ducal  throne  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  in  931.  His  reign  was  short  and  troublesome, 
and  he  left  a  record  of  feebleness  as  a  governing  prince.  He  was 
well-intentioned,  but  his  abilities  were  of  less  marked  character 
than  those  of  his  father.  He  was  surnamed  Sans  Peur,  a  suf- 
ficient indication  of  his  character  and  of  the  popular  estmiation 
in  Yv'liich  he  was  held.  His  death  was  accomplished  through  the 
treachery  of  Arnulph,  count  of  Flanders.  Disagreements  existed 
between  him  and  the  princes  of  adjoining  kingdoms,  and  he  was 
X)ersuaded  to  a  conference  to  discuss  the  didiculties  and  an 
arrangement  of  terms  for  peace.  There,  however,  he  met  death 
instead  of  peace,  being  murdered  by  Arnulph.  Fie  died  in 
December,  943.  He  married  Adela,  daughter  of  Hubert,  count  of 
Senlis. 

EicHAB.D  L,  son  of  the  preceding,:  was  born  in  933,  and  there- 
fore was  onjy  ten  years  old  when  his  father's  death  put  upon  him 
the  burden  of  the  dukedom.  Following  a  regency  of  a  few  years 
he  assumed  personal  direction  of  affairs  and  reigned  for  fifty- 
five  years.  During  his  lifetime  wars  with  other  nations  vrere 
incessantly  waged  by  him,  with  vai-ying  results  but  generalh^ 
to  the  success  of  the  arms  of  Normandy.  Among  the. great  con- 
tests that  he  was  called  upon  to  engage  in  were  those  with  Hugh 
the  Great  of  France,  and  Otho  of  Germany.  He  was  renowned 
fo)*  his  b'ountv  to  the  cler<>'v,  and  built  the  cathedral  at  Rouen, 
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and  other  religious  ecliiices.  In  his  discussion  to  the  dukedom 
he  was  Richard  11.  He  married  Gonnor,  a  lady  of  high  birth, 
and  bv  her  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  His  daugJiter 
Emma  married,  nrst,  Ethelred  of  EngLand,  and  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  married,  second,  Canute  the  Great  of  England, 
and  became  tlie  mother  of  Hardicanute.  This  alliance  consti- 
tuted the  substantial  basis  for  the  claim  Vv''hich  sevei'ai  genera- 
tions later  the  famous  descendant  of  Duke  Bichard  L,  "William 
the  Conqueror,  set  up  and  successfully  maintained  for  the  pos- 
session of  England. 

EicHAKD  IE,  tJie  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  surnamed 
the  Good.  lie  reigned  thirty  years  after  succeeding  to  the  duke- 
dom upon  the  death  of  his  father,  and  during  that  time  Y^as  cele- 
brated for  his  display  of  desire  for  justice,  for  his  courage,  and 
for  his  religious  disposition.  He  was  well  beloved  by  the  peo- 
ple over  whom  he  Vvas  on  the  whole  a  beneficent  ruler.  He  won 
the  esteem  of  the  neighboring  princes  and  nobles  and  was  less 
in  war  than  most  of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries.  He  v/as 
a  strong  ally  of  the  king  of  France  aD.d  assisted  that  monarch  ijQ 
the  conquest  of  Burgundy. 

He  died  at  Fecamp,  August  23,  1026.  He  married,  first,  Judith, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brittany,  by  whom  he  had  six  children ; 
second,  Estrith,  sister  of  King  Canute  an.d  daughter  of  Svrene, 
king  of  Denmark;  third,  Papia,  a  Danish  lady  of  good  family. 
By  his  V7ife  Judith  he  had  Kichard,  the  third  duke  of  Normandy, 
who  died  in  1027  without  issue,  and  Robert,  who  succeeded  his 
brother,  Leonore,  his  daughter,  married  Baldwin  IV.  of  Fland- 
ers, who  was  the  father  of  Baldwin  ^^.  and  the  grandfather  of 
Matilda,  vho  became  the  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the 
grandson  of  this  Richard. 

RoBEiix,  duke  of  Xormaudy,  son  of  the  preceding,  vras  sur- 
named Le  Diable,  although  his  character  seemed  anything  but 
deserving  of  that  nickname,  for  according  to  one  of  the  old 
chroniclers  he  was  "courteous,  joyous,  debonnaire  and  benign.'' 
He  was  better  called  the  Magnificent,  and  after  he  had  succeeded 
to  the  dukedom  he  was  engaged  actively  in  measures  to  broaden 
the  extent  of  his  possession  and  to  strengthen  his  power.  He 
helped  to  restore  King  Henry  of  France  to  the  throne  from  which 
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that  monarch  had  been  excluded,  and  in  1051  made  an  important 
visit  to  the  En.g]ish  court  for  the  purpose  of  securing  liis  recog- 
nition by  Edward  the  Confessor  as  a  ^possible  heir  to  the  English 
throne.  Already  a  Norma)],  party  had  developed  in  England 
and  Duke  Eobert  evidently  considered  the  time  opportune  to 
press  ihe  interests  of  his  family  in.  that  direction.  In  the  eighth 
year  of  his  reign,  he  made  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  on  his 
way  home  be  died  at  Nice  in  June,  1035,  and  was  buried  in  a 
church  in  that  city. 

William,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Falaise  in  1027  or 
1028.  He  was  a  favorite  vsdtb  his  father  wlio,  as  soon  as  the  boy 
came  to  maturity,  began  to  plan  to  have  him  as  his  successor, 
although  by  birth  he  was  not  entitled  to  that  advancement. 
"When  Duke  Kobert  set  out  on  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land 
that  ended  in  his  death,  be  called  liis  nobles  and  other  followers 
about  him  and  indicated  in  the  strongest  terms  his  desire  that 
William  should  be  accepted  as  his  successor.  The  nobles  yielded 
to  his  wishes  and  therefore  upon  his  death  in  1035  William  was 
recognized  as  the  head  of  the  house.  The  new  duke  joroved  to 
be  a  man  of  wonderful  energy  and  discretion  and  of  marked  skill 
as  an  administrator  of  govermnent. 

The  agitation  in  England  for  the  reception  of  the  Normans  as 
a  ruling  house,  that  had  been  begun  in  the  reign  of  his  grand- 
father, had  developed  to  a  high  point  by  this  time  and  it  was 
clearly  recognized  that  Dulve  William  had  before  him  every 
opportunity  that  an  ambitious  man  in  those  days  could  desire 
to  add  ihe  island  across  the  Channel  to  his  own  already  large  and 
povv  erful  domain.  Upon  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the 
contest  for  the  rich  prize  waxed  strong  betvreen  Edgar,  the  last 
of  the  vSa.xon  line,  Harold  Godwin,  of  an  ambitious  but  not  royal 
house,  and  the  duke  of  Normandy. 

Every  reader  of  history  knows  the  result.  In  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  in  1066,  William  of  Normandy  overthrew  the  Saxon 
rule  of  England  and  planted  himself  so  firmly  upon  the  island  of 
Britain  that  the  old  Saxon  authority  forever  disappeared.  P'or 
over  twenty  years  he  ruled  as  king  of  England  and  at  the  same 
time  was  duke  of  Normandy;  elevating  himself  and  his  family 
into  a  position  of  the  higliest  rank  and  the  greatest  }:-ower  among 
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the  men  uiio^Mi  KJiii^s  and  princes  01  i:.i]]'0]:)c.  Jie  died  8eptem- 
})\H'  S,  ll^S7,  and  dividing  his  great  kingdom  he  gave  Normandy 
to  his  -son  Rol^erl,  and  Enghind  to  his  sou  ^Villiam  Rufns.  To  his 
bon  Henry  he  gave  a  large  sum  of  mone}'  only.  He  married 
]\Iatiida,  daughter  of  Baldwin  Y.,  count  of  Flanders  and  Artois. 

.Henry,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  Ijorn  in  lOGS.  In  his  early 
years,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  Avas  engaged  in  constant 
contention  willi  liis  brothers.  King  William  ]\ufus  of  l^higland, 
a}id  Robert,  duke  of  iNormandy,  principally  over  the  possession 
of  Normandy  and  the  riglit  of  succession  in  England.  Upon  the 
death  of  William  Rufus  the  witan  chose  Henry  to  be  king  of 
England,  and  he  became  Henry  I.  in  1100,  when  lie  was  thirty- 
two  years  of  age.  He  made  a  recoi'd  as  an  active  and  industrious 
king,  considerate  of.,  the  people,  and  like  ail  the  princes  and 
nobles  of  that  age,  a  benefactor  to  the  church.  He  s]:>ent  con- 
siderable time  in  Normandy  and  was  of  course  drawn  into  the 
contentions  that  were  constantly  carried  on  between  the  different 
kings  of  Western  Europe.  He  died  near  Lyons,  France,  in 
December,  1135.  He  mariied  Maltida,  daughter  of  Malcolm 
C'anmore,  king  of  Scotland.  His  daughter  Matilda  married  the 
em|)eror  Henry  of  Germany  in  111-1  and  afterwards  Geoffrey 
of  .Anjou.. 

Robert,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  the  favorite  son  of  his 
father  who  created  liim  earl  of  Gloucester  and  endowed  him  with 
considerable  property.  He  died  in  Bristol,  England,  October  21, 
1147.  He  married  i\Iabel,  who  by  some  authorities  is  named 
Matilda  and  l)y  others  Syljil,  a  daughter  01  Robei't  Fitz-Hamon, 
and  had  six  children.  His  son  AYilliam,  the  second  earl  of 
Gloucester,  was  the  father  of  Amicia  who  married  Ralph  de 
Clare  and  had  Gilbert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  whose  daughter  Isabel 
de  Clare,  quarried  Robert  Bruce,  seventh  of  the  name,  i.n  12-10. 

Matilda,  who  married  "'\Villiam  the  Cojiqueror  and  was  the 
ancestress  of  the  Isabel  de  Clare  who  married  the  seventh  Rob- 
ej't  Bruce,  belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  who 
ruled  that  important  domain  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  who 
were  connected  in  marriage  with  the  Carlovingian  kings  and 
oilier  princes  of  that  period. 
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rJALU'A  iis,  count  oi'  ]:■  laiKitTN,  s ii]- LU/.mea  iiras  de  Per,  or  Iron 
Arm,  was  a  great-grandson  of  LyderiCj  connt  of  Harlebec,  the 
first  lieredita,ry  governor  of  Flanders'.  Bakhvin  became  count 
of  Flanders  in  858.  He  died  in  879.  He  married,  for  Ms  second 
wife,  in  863,  Judith,  v/idow  of  Ethelwulf  of  England  and  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  the  Bold,  grandson  of  Charlemagne. 

Baldwik,  the  second  count  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  son  of  tlie 
preceding,  was  surnanied  tlie  Bold.  He  died  January  2,  918. 
During  his  lifetime  he  was  engaged  actively  in  war  against  the 
kings  of  France  Eudes  and  Charles  the  Simple,  He  married,  in 
889,  Alfritlia,  or  Aelfthryth,  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great. 

Ar:n^tjlf  1.,  count  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  son  of  the  xu'eceding, 
was  surnamed  the  Great.  He  died  at  the  extreme  age  of  ninety- 
two.  He  married,  in  923,  Alisa  or  Alice,  daughter  of  Heribert, 
count  of  Vermandois,  who  was  in  the  fifth  generation  from 
Ciiarleniagne. 

Baldvvin  IIF,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  the  next  count  of 
Flanders  and  Artois.  He  ruled  from  958  to  961.  He  married, 
in  951,  Matilda,  daughter  of  Herman  Billung,  duke  of  Saxony. 

Af.xulf  n.,  son  of  tlie  preceding,  succeeded  to  the  title  of 
count  of  Flanders  and  Artois.  He  died  in  988.  He  married 
Rosala,  daughter  of  Bei'anger  IF,  kwg  of  Provence  and  .Marquis 
of  Friuli. 

Baldwix  IY.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  nam,ed  the  Fairbeard, 
and  became  count  of  Flanders  and  Artois  in  988.  He  was  a  man 
of  much  energy  and  made  large  additions  to  the  family  dom.ain 
by  conquest,  especially  Valenciennes.  The  Emperor  Henry  II. 
endowed  him  with  the  island  of  AYacheren.  He  married  either 
Originia,  daughter  of  Frederick,  count  of  Moselle,  or  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Eicliard  IF,  duke  of  Xorniandy. 

Ballavjx  v.,  of  Lille,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  known  as'  the 
Pious  and  also  as  the  Debonnaire.  During  the  minority  of  his 
nephew.  King  Philip  I.  of  France,  he  was  a  regent  of  that  king- 
dom. His  military  activities  were  never-ceasing,  and  he  con- 
quered Hainan] t  and  also  helyjed  his  son-in-law,  William  of  Mor- 
mandy,  in  that  monarch's  enterprises.     He  died  in  1067.     He 
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was  planriiug"  to  secure  the  sueeession  to  the  trone  for  her  son 
to  the  exciasion  of  Charles.  By  liis  superior  talent  and  energy, 
he  Avas  a])]e  to  subvert  the  |)laiis  oF  lijs  stepmother  and  his  half- 
brother  and  to  ingratiate  himself  with  tlie  other  Anstrasian 
nobles.  His  supporters  made  him  duke  of  Austrasia,  and  he 
conqnored  Nenstrasia  wliich  had  endeavored  to  break  away  from 
the  alliance  that  had  been  made  l)y  his  father  Pepin, 

For  a  time— some  twenty  years— he  allowed  the  throne  that 
his  fatlier  had  bequeathed  to  him.  to  lie  vacant,  but  in  742  lie 
became  lord  of  the  united  kingxlom  of  Austrasia  and  Neu stria. 
In  se\'eral  campaigns  that  he  inaugurated  agaiust  the  Gorman 
nations  lie  was  preeminently  successful,  but  he  gained  his  great- 
est fame  by  repelling  the  Moslems  who,  startbig  from  Sixain  and 
sweeping  noi'tliward,  endeavored  to  bring  all  Western  Europe 
under  their  control,  or  to  lay  waste  to  it.  lie  met  the  ]\Ioslen^ 
forces  at  Poi criers  in  752,  and  defeated  them  so  completely  that 
they  were -hurled  back  a  mass  of  disorganized  soldiery  into  the 
mountains  of  Spain.  From  this  victory  he  got  the  name  Martel, 
or  liammer,  thus  being  known  to  history  as  Charles  Martel.  He 
annexed  to  the  Frankish  empire  all  of  Acquitania,  and  when  he 
died  left  the  kingdonrvvdiich  he  had  received  from  his  father  so 
well  established  that  it  was  fast  becomnig  one  of  the  great 
naiions  of  the  continent. 

Pepin  IL,  son  of  Charles  Martel,  was  born  about  A.  D.  715. 
He  was  surnamed  le  Breuf,  the  Short,  but  belied  his  nickname  b}' 
pi'oving  to  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  prowess  and  of  physical 
ability.  Receiving  fro]n  his  father  the  control  of  Neustria,  Bur- 
gundy, aAd  Provence,  he  governed  those  countries  with  diligence 
and  skill.  He  did  not  iDersonally  ascend  the  throne,  but  for 
diplomatic  reasons  placed  thereon  a  Merovingian  prince,  Chil- 
deric  IL,  who  made  an  imposing  figurehead  but  had  no  real 
power.  Pepin  had  a  In'olher,  Caroloman,  who  foi-  a  time  divided 
authority  Vv'ith  him,  but  upon  the  death  of  this  brother  he  became 
the  recognized  ruler  over  all  that  territory  that  in  subsequent 
times  became  France.  He  sent  Childeric  to  a  monastery,  and 
sTipported  by  the  church  and  othei'  nol)les,  came  forward  as  the 
real  moiuircli  and  was  crowned  in  752.  One  of  the  most  brilliant 
achievements  of  his  life  was  his  victorv  over  the  Lombards  in 
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married,  iu  J.027,  Adele,  daugliter  oi'  lioljort,  king  of  France, 
who  was  a  son  of  Hii<^h  Capet.  Slie  died  in  j.079.  Their  daugh- 
ter Matilda  married  "William  the  Conqueror. 

In  the  young  centnries  of  tlie  Clii-i-tiaii  era  two  great  powers 
existed  iu  Continental  Europe,  the  Franks  and  the  Loinl)ards, 
preceding  the  growth  to  power  of  the  Carlovingian  kings.  West- 
ern Europe  was  heginning  to  emerge  from  the  barlxirism  in. 
which  the  Eomans  had  found  and  left  it,  and  masterful  lords 
were  developing  among  the  different  ti'ibes  in  that  part  of  the 
world  and  making  their  people  into  nations.  Clovis,  the  Irrst 
great  leader  of  tlie  Franks,  was  su]>reme  over  Gaul  about  the 
year  500.  Ke  was  of  the  "Merovingian  dynasty,  of  vdiich  Merowig 
was  the  founder,  and  which  had  become  supreme  among  the  pow- 
ers then  existing.  Following  the  death  of  Clovis,  in  511,  the 
kingdom  began  to  split  up  and  finally  became  divided  principally 
into  Austrasia,  Neustria,  and  Burgundy. 

Pepix  of  Landen.  came  into  control  in  A.ustrasia.  He  was  a 
prince  who  held  the  rank  of  mayor  of  the  palace,  but  practically 
he  was  the  ruler  of  the  country,  the  nominal  king  being  merely 
a  figurehead.  One  of  his  daughtej's  married  Ansegliis  who  was 
the  son  of  Arnulf,  bishop  of  Metz,  tlirougli  whose  influence  Pepin 
had  been  elevated  to  the  position,  that  he  held. 

Pepix  of  Hersta,!,  son  of  Anseghis  l^y  the  daughter  of  Fej.hn  of 
Landen,  not  only  strengthened  himself  in  the  kingdom,  of  Aus- 
trasia,  but  also  conquered  Xeustria  and  welded  the  hvo  kingdoms 
under  one  control.  Although  he  found  the  Carlovingian  family 
alreadj^  established  in  high  rank  amo3ig  the  lords  of  Austrasia 
and  regarded  with  deference  l)y  the  noljies  of  other  countries,  he 
advaneed  its  prestige  still  higher  and  increased  its  power.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  lead  a  revolt  again.st  King  Dagobert,  and  over- 
coming that  monarch,  received  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Franks. 
In  tune  he  subdued  all  Xorthern  Gaul.     He  died  in  720. 

CrrARLEs,  son  of  the  preceding  by  his  wife  Al])aida,  became 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  monarchs  in  h\>,  line  previous  to 
the  advent  of  the  greater  Chailernagne.  He  was  duke  of  Au- 
strasia and  mayor  of  the  palace  of  the  Frankish  kings.  Early 
in  life  he  was  engaged  in  rebellion  against  his  steYJ-mother  who 
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755,  as  a  res'ult  of  ^yhieJl  lie  iomiCi,e<.i  iliai  temporai  sovereiG;Tity 
that  lias  ever  siuee  been  part  of  the  Holy  See.  For  eight  years, 
7G0-68,  he  was  engaged  in  a  destructive  war  with  Aqiiitania 
which  resulted  in  his  triainph  over  tlie  op}>osing  nalion.  Ke  died 
in  768. 

Chahleimagxe.  son  of  the  preceding,  ^va,^  ^j^^m  j\i*ri.l  2,  74-2. 
His  brother  Caroloman  preceded  him  in  antliority,  bnt  after  the 
death  of  his  fcither  Pepin  and  liis  brother,  he  attained  position 
at  the  head  of  the  entire  Frankish  kingdom.  Unqnestionahly 
he  was  the  greatest  figure  m  his  age  in  the  world.  He  became 
master  of  all  Ganl  and  West  Germany  and  maintained  himself 
impregnable  against  all  livalry  and  agaiiist  all  enmity.  Near 
the  beginning  of  his  career  he  was  particularly  fortunate  in 
Yv'ars  with  Italy,  Spain.  Germany,  and  other  nations,  and  by  the 
close  of  the  eighth  century  had  enlarged  his  kingdom  until  it 
had  become  en  enormous  empire. extending  from  the  Baltic  and 
the  North  Seas  on  the  north  to  the  l^lediterranean  and  the  Adri- 
atic on  the  south,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Oder  and 
other  eastern  rivers  of  Germany. 

Not  only  was  Charlemagne  noted  as  a  warrior  and  as  a 
founder  of  empire,  but  he  was  even  more  famous  perhaps  as  a 
law-giver  and  as  a  patron  of  art,  science  and  learning.  Not  only 
did  he  unite  the  Germanic  and  Frankish  peoples,  but  he  taught 
them  again  the  arts  of  literature  and  science  which  had  been  well 
nigh  forgotten  in  the  dark  ages.  He  encouraged  trade  and  bent 
his  energies  more  tosvard  making  his  people  pacific  than  warlike. 
He  revived  learning  in  a  way  that  has  made  his  name  synony- 
mous with  culture,  establishing  some  of  the  most  famous  schools 
of  learning  that  the  world  had  known  up  to  that  time  outside 
of  Greece  and  Eome.  He  was  one  of  those  few  great  men  who 
have  arisen  at  far  distantly  separated  periods  of  time,  who,  with 
power  of  mind  and  mastery  of  execution  and  energy  of  pur- 
pose, have  by  their  efforts  changed  the  face  of  the  world,  altered 
the  trend  of  history,  and  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  civilization. 
In  addition  to  his  other  varied  accomplishments  he  was  a  man 
of  literary  skill  and  was  the  author  of  many  works  of  importance. 
He  died  in  81-1-. 

Louis  Ic  Debonnairc,  son  of  Charlemagne  by  his  wife  Hilde- 
garde  of  Swabia,  was  named  not  only  the  Comphxisant  but  also 
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tlie  Pious,  for  the  luauy  good  deeds  that  distinguished  his  life. 
He  was  born  in  Oasseueiiilj  Aqiiitaiiia,  in  778.  As  a  child  he 
received  tlie  title  of  King  of  Aqnitaui^.  but  was  not  active  in 
roling  until  after  the  death  of  his  father,  in  81-i,  when,  as  the 
only  surviving  son,  he  succeeded  to  the  head  of  the  nation  that 
his  father  had  brought  together.  His  disposition  ^Yas  not  only 
entirely  toward  government,  and  he  felt  that  his  kingdom  was 
fast  becoming  unwieldy.  Accordingly,  in  817  he  divided  it  with 
his  SODS,  giving  Aquitania  to  Pepin,  Bavaria  to  Louis,  and  Italy 
to  Lothair. 

This  division,  instead  of  pacifying  tlie  ambitions  of  the  sons, 
served  to  stir  up  rivalries  and  animosities  and  henceforward 
Louis  was  in  constant  trouble  with  the  members  of  his  family. 
Ultimately  he  was  deposed  and  his  wife  was  imprisoned  in  a 
convent.  In  830,  however,  the  people  of  Germany,  who  were 
much  attached  to  him,  restored  him  to  his  throne  and  released 
his  wife  from  the  convent.  His  position  v^as  maintained  only  for 
a  short  time  for  again  he  was  overthi'own  by  his  son  Lothair 
v/ho  with  unfilia]  s^nrit  suijjected  him  to  great  indignities.  For 
the  third  time,  after  considerable  fighting,  he  remounted  the 
throne  in  835,  but  it  continued  to  be  a  troublous  seat  for  him, 
although  he  vras  al)]e  to  maintain  himself  thereon  until  the  end 
of  his  life.  He  died  June  20,  840,  and  with  him  began  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Carlovingian  empire.  He  married  Judith  the  Fair, 
daughter  of  Welplms  L,  count  of  xUtof,  Switzerland;  she  died 
April  19,  843. 

Charles  le  Ohauve,  the  Bold,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  ]}orn 
in  Frankfort-on-Maine  in.  823.  He  became  emperor  of  the  West 
in  succession  to  his  father  Louis,  and  vras  also  king  of  France 
and  Neustria.  In  fact  his  inheritance  comprised  nearly  the 
entire  western  empire,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  this 
quietly,  for  his  brothers  v^ere  ambitious  of  territory  and  desir- 
ous of  elevating  themselves  to  kingly  positions.  Establishing  his 
authority  over  the  territory  now  known  as  France,  he  became 
emperor  in  875.  His  brother,  Louis  of  Bavaria,  retained  Ger- 
many, while  Charles  in  the  end  confined  himself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  kingdom  of  France.  He  died  October  6,  878.  He 
married  Bichilda,  daughter  of  Bovinus,  count  Aldemir  Waldi. 

Judith,  daughter  of  the  preceding,  married,  first,  Baldwin 
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Bras  de  Fer,  and  second,  in  Oeto))er,  8o3,  EtJiehvulf  of  England. 
By  her  iuisband,  Baldwin  Bras  de  Fer,  she  became  tJie  ancestress 
of  ^latilda,  the  wife  of  William  tlie  Oonqneror.  and  through  her, 
the  ancestress  of  Ihe  Brnees  of  later  generations. 

Robert  the  Strong  was  at  the  head  of  the  noble  house  that 
claimed  the  kinship  of  France  in  rivalry  with  tlie  Garlovingians 
and  that  included  the  founder  of  the  Ca]jetian  dynasty,  lie  was 
a  Saxon  wari'ior  who  held  in  lief  the  provinces  of  Anjoii,  and 
afterwards  was  possessed  of  the  duchy  of  Eede-France.  lie 
was  best  known  for  his  brilliant  struggle  in  keevjing  the  Nor- 
man invaders  of  France  at  bay  iri  the  ninth  century ;  and  thereby 
he  won.  endn.)*ing  popularity  ^v^ith  both  the  nobles  and  the  com- 
monalty,    lie  died  in  S66. 

IvOBERT,  second  son  of  the  preceding,  sncceeded  his  father  as 
royal  claimant,  and  v/as  the  leader  of  the  barons  who  rose  against 
the  Cariovingian  kings  and  jnaintained  warfare  with  more  or  less 
success.  He  married  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Heribert  L,  count 
of  Vermandois. 

Hugh  the  Great,  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his  father. 
B.e  was  count  of  ]?*aris  and  Orleans  and  dnke  of  France  and  Bur- 
gundy. He  held  undei^  control  the  vast  dominion  that  extended 
from  the  Loire  to  the  frontier  of  Picardy.  He  married  Hedwiga, 
daughter  of  Henry  L,  emperor  of  Germaiiy.  Hem-y  of  Germany, 
called  the  Fowler  or  the  Falconer,  was  tlie  first  Sa,xon  king  of 
Germany.  Ble  vras  born  in  876,  the  son  of  Otho,  the  illustrious 
dnke  of  Saxony.  He  succeeded  his  father  to  the  dukedoms  of 
Saxony  and  Thuringia,  and  upon  the  death  of  Conrad,  &dKe  of 
the  Franks,  he  was  chosen  to  that  dukedom  in  910.  He  consoli- 
dated all  Germany  under  ]]is  rule,  defeated  the  Hungarians  in 
933,  and  the  Danes  in  934,  and  achieved  other  successes  in  war. 
He  died  in  936  after  an  eighteen  years'  reign,  leaving  a  large 
and  po"\A'erful  kingdom  soundly  established. 

Hugh  GAPiix,  son  of  Hugh  the  Great  by  his.  wife  Hedwiga,  and 
grandson  of  Emperor  Henry  I.  of  Gennany,  was  born  about 
940.  He  is  celebrated  as  ihe.  founder  of  the  Gapetian  dynasty, 
the  third  race  of  French  kings.  He  inlieriled  from  his  father  the 
duchy  of  France  and  the  county  of  Paris  and  soon  became  one 
of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  his  age.  'Uyon  the  death  of 
Louis  v.,  the  last  of  the  Cariovingian  kings,  the  nobles  and 
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bishops  assemMed  and  seleci.ed  Hugh  Capet  to  hold  the  throne. 
He  was  crowned  July  3,  987.  His  reign  ^yas  illustrions  Ije^'ond 
that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  he  ended  by  making  the 
erovrn.  an  hereditary  possession  of  liis  fajnily,  bequealliing  it 
directly  to  his  son  l\ol)ert.    He  died  in  996. 

KoBERT  I.,  king  of  France,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
971.  He  had  a  long  but  inglorious  reign,  remaining  on  the  throne 
twenty- five  years.  He  was  of  an  easy,  kindly  disposition  and 
was  never  able  to  qnict  the  turbulent  nobles  vrho  surrounded 
hini.  His  ainbitious  queen  and  her  followers  made  particular 
trouble  for  him,  and  it  is  said  that  he  felt  quite  resigned  when 
the  a}:>proaeh  of  death  indicated  tliat  he  was  to  be  liberated  from 
the  cares  of  his  lifetime.  He  died  in  1031.  He  married  Con- 
stance, daughter  of  William,  count  of  Toulouse. 

A.DELE,  daughter  of  the  preceding,  married,  first,  Eichard  HI., 
duke  of  Normandy,  and  second,  Baldwin  Y.,  count  of  Plarjders. 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Count  Baldwin  and  Adele,  married,  as  we 
have  before  seen,  William  the  Conqueror,  and  became  the  ances- 
tress of  the  Bruces. 

Pepix,  founder  of  the  house  that  produced  the  counts  of  Yer- 
mandois.  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Charlemagne.  He  becanje  king 
of  ItaJy,  and  of  other  countries  of  Europe.    He  died  in  810. 

Bkkxaed,  son  of  the  preceding,  died  in  81S. 

Pepin,  son  of  the  preceding,  manifested  little  disposition  for 
the  strenuous  life  of  that  period,  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  any  way  conspicuous  in  the  battling  for  power  and  pos- 
sessions that  absorlsed  the  attention  of  the  men  of  that  age. 

Heribert,  son  of  the  ]>receding\  became  the  first  count  of 
Yermandois  and  maintained  himself  securely  in  mastership  over 
that  little  kingdom.    He  died  in  902. 

Heribert,  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Yermandois  in  9(!2.    He  died  in  9-1:3,  after  a  long,  X->eaceful  reign. 

Alisa,  daughter  of  tlie  ])receding,  married  Arnulf  L,  count  of 
Flanders  and  Artois,  from  whom  in  the  sixth  generation, 
descended  Matilda,  who  married  AVilliam  the  Conqueror. 

{To  he  Continued). 


MRS.  JAMI-:S  MADISON 
[From  a  pcJitrait  by  Gill'ert  Stuart] 


SOCIAL  AMENITIES  IN  EARLY  "WASHINGTON 

SOCIETY 

BY   CORBA   B ACQ :\ -FOSTER 

I  HE  AVasliington  of  Jefferson -s  aTki  j\[adisoirs  times 
I  -I        was  not  a  desirable  place  of  residence  if  we  niav  credit 
r|        i]m  many  l)jtter  complaints  of  the  unfortimatcs  whose 
^:;L      gover7mientai  duties  comi^elled  more  or  less  lengthy 
sojourn  in  the  ernbryo  city;   great  too  had  been  the  disappoint- 
ment of  enthusiastic  investors  in  town  lots   and  bnildings  in 
which  many  line  fortunes  had  been  sunk.     On  paper  it  was  the 
city  of  broad  streets,  diverging  avenues  and  beautiful  parks 
as  we  enjoy  it  to-day,  but  in  reality  it  was  the  untinished  north 
wing  of  the  old  ca]:.'itol  and  the  executive  mansion  — also  unfin- 
ished-—with  several  scattered  little  settlements,  some  roads  cut 
through  the  woods  and  a  handsome  bridge  over  Rock  Creek  con- 
necting with  George  Town. 

But  there  was  even  then,  as  ever  since,  a  resident  societ}"  of 
unusual  brilliance.  Tlie  leaders  were  undoubtedly  Caijtain  and 
Mrs.  Tingley,  so  long  at  tlie  Navy  Yard,  Dr.  and  j\[rs.  Thorn- 
ton, Thomas  Law,— whose  vrife  vras  the  granddaughter  of  ]\[rs. 
George  Washington- — Col.  and  -^Irs.  Tayloe  of  Isli.  Airy,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  H.  Smitli  of  the  National  Jntelllgcncrr,  In  the 
official  ^Qi  were  I\Ir.  and  M'rs.  James  Madison,  the  Smith  broth- 
ers from  IVlaryland,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gallatin.  The  only  diplo- 
matic representatives  vrere  ]\[,  Pichon  and  his  amiable  wife- 
nee  the  Baronne  Brogniart,  — French  charge;  ]Mr.  Edvrard 
Thornton,  a  bachelor,  British  charge,  and  Mr.  Pedersen,  also 
unmarried,  Dauish  charge;  the  Spanish  government  alone  had 
an  accredited  minister  to  the  United  States,  tlie  Chevalier  de 
Yrujo,  who  usually  remained  with  liis  wife,  the  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  Governor  ^vIcKean,  in  his  elegant  home  in  Philadelphia, 
coming  only  at  intervals  to  "Washington.  As  there  was  no  mis- 
tress in  President  Jefferson's  household  ^\[rs.  Madison  gener- 
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ally  assisted  him  in  ]iex  own  cliariiiing  mauuer  in  tlie  rare  social 
functious  at  the  executive  niansion,  which  vrere  limited  to  the 
public  receptions  on  New  Years  and  the  Fourth  of  Jnly  and  an 
occasional  fo?'mal  dhmer. 

Jefferson's  first  play  in  the  presidential  part  was  to  the  gal- 
leries; in  order  to  win  the  hearts  of  his  dear  common  people  he 
thought  it  neoe.-sary  to  Avear  old  and  shabby  clothing,  to  eschew^ 
social  formalities,  and  to  abolish  all  order  of  |:)recedence  at  hts 
table.  He  did  not  receive  the  applause  he  had  expected  and 
finally  was  forced  partially  to  revise  his  prograiu. 

Our  government  was  not  pleased  that  Great  Britain  had 
failed  to  appoint  a  minister  to  succeed  Mr.  Listen  in  the  United 
States.  A  skilful  maneuvre  on  the  part  of  our  representative 
at  London  w\as  followed  by  the  selection  of  a  ]^\Ir.  Anthony  Merr)'' 
for  tlie  position.  This  worthy  gent leman,  ruddy  of  coni];)lexionj 
rotund  of  figure  and  phlegmatic  in  disposition  as  only  an  Eng- 
lishman can  be,  had  been  an  attache  of  the  legation  at  Madrid, 
and  was  considered  a  capable  man;  he  had  lately'  inarried  a 
wealthy  wife  older  and  taller  than  himself;  Tom  Moore  described 
her  as  ^ ^having  been  a  hue  vvoman;''  events  proved  her  at  least 
not  phlegmatic.  After  a  stormy  voyage  and  vexatious  delays 
the  diplomatic  party  reached  Wnshingron  with  servants,  coavches 
and  house  furnishings  sufiicicjit  for  i\n  establishment  creditable 
in  a  finished  city.  Of  course  difficulty  was  experienced  in  find- 
ing shelter  for  it  all,  but  finally  it  was  crowded  into  communi- 
cating double  houses. 

Clad  in  full  diplomatic  uniform  the  newly  arrived  minister 
was  introduced  to  the  President  by  Mr.  Madison  who  had 
thoughtlessly  failed  to  give  the  punctilious  envoy  the  least  hint 
of  the  reception  he  would  probably  receiA'-^e.  After  som,.e  little 
delay  the  president  had  entered  the  shabby  parlors  dressed  as 
no  gentleman  should  be  even  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  apart- 
mentSj  yet  Jefferson  v7ho  in  Paris  and  in  Philadelphia  had 
always  been  correctly  and  neatly  clad,  well  knew  the  require- 
ments of  his  position.  The  English  minister  overwhelmed  with 
suj'prise  and  indignation  reported  the  scene  in  full  to  his  gov- 
ernment. To  add  to  his  discomfiture  he  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Madison  that  he  would  be  expected  also  to  make  the  first  calls 
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upon  t.lie  cabinet  niiiiisters  and  liiat  the  custoniai^y  ]:iriviie,i;e  of 
a  seat  at  the  right  of  the  presiding  officer  in  the  senate  and  liousc 
had  been  revoked.  Mr.  Merry  expressed  regret  for  his  foriaer 
position  in  Spain  while  Mrs.  Merry  expressed  herself  very 
Yohibly  to  Mr.  Thornton  on  the  question  of  ^'Aincriean  iium- 
ners. ' ' 

Soon  after  came  the  invitation  from  the  President  to  the  dia- 
ner  in  their  honor.  This  was  Jefferson's  lirst  oppjortunity  to 
establish  his  ideal  of  true  Republican  sim])licity  in  the  executive 
mansion:  it  was  also  ]\[rs.  Merry's  opportunity  to  dazzle  and 
capture  the  small  social  world  to  vvhich  irsanen  and  the  British 
government  had  consigned  her.  Clad  in  a  resplendant  costume 
of  which  a  description  lias  l)een  preserved^  she  and.  her  husband 
—quite  splendid  too  as  befitted  his  otiice— alighted  from  their 
coach  at  the  door  of  the  ^^ palace''  promptly  at  four  o'clock  to 
be  cordially  welcomed  by  Mrs.  Madison.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
a  dism,al  day  in  November  but  the  drawing  rooms  had  been  made 
cheerful  by  the  log  fires  blazing  upon  the  hearths.  The  other 
guests  were  the  S]}anish  minister  and  his  wife,  recently  arrived 
for  the  season,  sonie  unremembcred  congressmen  and  strange 
to  relate  Charge  Pichon  and  his  v/ife;  England  being  at  war 
with  France,  why  did  Jefferson  thus  violate  this  strict  canon 
of  diplomatic  etiquette? 

When  dinner  was  armouuced  T\irs.  Mei'ry  vras  astonished  to 
see  the  president  turn  fi'om  her  to  Mrs.  Madison  whom,  despite 
her  earnest  ]")rotest,  he  escorted  to  the  seat  at  his  right.  The 
witty  wife  of  the  Spanish  miuistcr,  who  had  known  Jefferson 
intimately  from  her  childhood,  caught  the  humor  of  the  situa- 
tion and  laughingly,  unescorted,  took  the  seat  at  the  president's 
left,  thus  very  much  displeasing  her  more  dignified  husband  who 
seated  hiicself  next  Airs.  Madison.  Mr.  Madison  placed  IMi's. 
]\Ierry  beside  the  chevalier.  Mr.  Islerry  V70uld  have  taken  llie 
chair  next  Mme.  deYrujo,  but  was  crov^ded  out  by  a  young  con- 
gressman and  thereby  forced  into  the  place  next  Mme.  Pichon. 

Republicau  ideals  would  have  dictated  a  menu  of  pork  and 
corn  pone  moistened  with  hard  cider,  but  Jefferson  was  an  epi- 
cure and  the  spread  was  the  best  two  French  cooks  with  carte 
blanche  could  serve.     Yet  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  fevv-  of  the 
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l^arty  eiijoycd  i\n^  delioioiis  eiitj'ees  and  fine  ^vines  and  that  tlie 
president's  liveliest  sallies  failed  to  di.spe]  the  cmbarrassnieut 
of  the  guests  of  honor. 

Mi\  ]\.[adison5  secretary  of  state.  v/Ijo  \vas  a  colorless  imitator 
of  his  great  }uodel,  soon  sent  ont  invitatio7i3  to  a  dinner  com- 
]>limentary  to  the  foreign  ministers  at  ^v]lic]l  the  same  program 
with  a  few  variations  was  carried  out.  IMr.  Madison  honoring 
Mrs.  Gallatin,  wife  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mrs.  Merr^^ 
was  left  for  her  husband  to  escort,  Mme.  deYrujo  recollecting 
Mrs.  i^Iadison  as  the  Widow  Todd  in  the  earlier  days  in  Phila- 
delphna  found  tlie  situation  too  much  for  even  her  democracy 
and  left  the  Jiouse  Mrs.  ]»[adison  never  after  recognized  ■\[me. 
dcYrujo.  Tlie  two  ministers  resolved  to  escort  their  own.  wives 
thereafter,  which  vras  done  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Spanish 
minister  the  following  week.  Neither  of  the  two  ladies  appeared 
at  tlie  executive  mansion  on  Xevr  Years  Day  and  every  one 
knew  the  cause  of  their  abseiice. 

And  then  to  complicate  social  matters  still  further  there 
a])peared  at  W^ashington  Jerome  Bonaparte  with  his  bride,  the 
beautiful,  witty  and  ambitious  Elizabeth  Patterson  of  Balti- 
more. She  dressed  in  the  height  of  the  nev/ est  Parisian  fashion ; 
a  naughty  newspaper  man  wrote  his  journal  — ^'notv\-itlistanding 
the  inclemency  of  the  sea^^on  her  costume  could  have  been  packed 
into  a  snulf  box."  She  was  the  niece  of  the  powerful  brothers, 
General  Samuel  Smith,  senator,  and  Eoliert  Smith,  then  secre- 
tary of  the  navy.  Eobert  Smith  kept  the  most  elegant  oiticial 
establishment  in  YVashington.  The  president  promptly  invited 
tlie  Bona]jartes,  Smiths  and  Piclions  to  dine  with  him.  On  this 
occasion  he  very  properly  honored  the  great  first  consul 's  sister- 
in-lavv,  thereby  creating  the  im.pression  that  he  favored  the  cause 
of  the  Frencli  in  the  titanic  straggle  with  England. 

Society  now  resolved  itself  into  tljree  hostile  camps;  the  two 
ministers,  making  common  cause  socially  while  opposed,  polit- 
icalvj  held  weekly  drawing-rooms  in  their  handsomely''  appointed 
residences  and  drew  about  them  a  coterie  of  disaffected  federal- 
ists and  the  members  of  the  foreign  establishments ;  Mrs.  Mad- 
ison in  her  George  Town  home  held  her  usual  weekly  drawing 
rooms  and  levees  which  her  cordial  charrn  made  very  popular 
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with  the  adiniiiistrn lion  luid  residoiit  circles;  liobert  Smith's 
dinners  and  balls  were  the  events  of  the  season, 

"^Ylien  such  cap^ible  and  fearless  women  as  Mrs.  ^Ladison,  Mrs. 
Merry,  Mme.  deYrnjo  and  Mme.  Patterson-Bonaparte  enter  the 
social  lists  there  is  bonnd  to  be  a  battle  royal,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  our  favorite  Dolly  M^adison  was  not  always  the 
victor.  Yfashington  v/as  a  very  small  cit^^  Init  the  season  of 
1803-4  long  bore  the  record  for  social  sensations. 

All  the  foreign  representatives  sent  their  governments  long 
despatches  concerning  these  pett}^  embrolios,  construing  them 
into  intentional  national  snubs  or  favors.  JeiYerson  himself 
wrote  a  long  explanatory  letter  to  our  Minister  I^funroe  in  which 
he  said—'^lVlrs.  ]\r.erry  must  behave  or  eat  her  soup  at  home." 
Doubtless  these  trivial  experiments  in  democratic  simplicity 
had  their  iriiluence  upon  subsequent  serious  diplomatic  entangle- 
ments of  the  three  nations  with  the  government  of  fhe  United 
States  vrhich  culminated  in  the  war  with  Erie;] and. 


HEROES  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  POINT  PLEASANT 

By  Delia  A.   McCulloch 

"H  ^-^  OR  tbe  caiLse  of  civilization  the  battle  at  the  month  of 
f'  -^  the  Great  Kanawha  river  was  fonght  and  no  singh?  bat- 
\  tie  of  the  Revolution  gave  sncli  vast  extent  of  territory 

-^•^  to  our  Republic.  The  country  beyond  the  Ohio  vvas 
little  knoAvn  to  the  first  settlers  who  came  through  the  wilder- 
ness seeking  homes  but  they  had  a  great  desire  to  explore  and 
possess  it.  As  Lord  Dnnniore  expressed  himself  to  Lord  Dart- 
mouth,—''they  imagined  the  lands  farther  off  were  better  tlian 
those  upon  which  they  had  already  settled.  ^^  The  Indians  were 
aroused  to  a  high  pitch  of  frenzy  by  the  whites  taking  possession 
of  their  hunting  grounds  and  especially  the  Kanawha  valley. 
To  intimidate  the  whites  they  made  raids  upon  their  settlements 
leaving  behind  them  desolation  and  ruin.  The  men  of  Augusta 
and  Greenbriar  and  other  counties,  who  were  farther  removed 
from  the  frontier,  organized  bands  of  rangers  to  protect  their 
homes  and  aid  others  in  more  isolated  and  exposed  parts  of  the 
country. 

Among  these  rangers  were  many  of  the  prominent  men  of  the 
colony  wlio  took  part  in  the  expedition  tliat  was  sent  out  by 
Lord  Dunmore  to  subdue  the  Indians  and  force  them  to  a  treaty. 
This  V7as  accomplished  at  Camp  Charlotte  as  the  result  of  the 
victor7y  gained  at  Point  Pleasant  over  the  confederated  tribes 
under  their  noted  chief  Cornstalk. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  know  something  of  the  history  of  these 
men.  Instead  ''of  glory  awaiting  them"  many  found  lonely 
graves  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  Kaj^awlia  rivers,  far  from 
home  and  loved  ones,  and  here  they  lie  although  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  years  bave  passed  away,  without  shaft  or  tablet 
to  mark  the  spot  or  record  their  deeds  of  valor.  This  historic 
burying-ground  should  be  deai'  to  every  Ajiierican  heart. 

Of  those  heroes  only  those  who  were  buried  in  the  "maga- 
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zine'\  can  be  Dieniioned  at  tlie  present,  with  the  Gxcoption  of 
Geiier.-il  Levds  who  was  in  eomniand  of  the  battle,  and  Colonel 
William  Fleming.  The  list  is  ]oiig~-of  .those  gallant  men  who 
protected  the  frontier  in  the  Jays  '^that  tried  men's  sonls^',  re- 
ceived their  baptism  of  blood  at  Point  Pleasant,  and  ^vent  ont 
from  there  and  covered  themselves  with  glory  in  the  battles  of 
the  Eevolution  vrhich  so  soon  followed.  Tlie  most  complete 
roster  of  these  men  is  fonnd  in  the  ^''Dnnmore  "War  Book/'  of 
the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society.  The  deed,  to  this  forty-foot 
sqnare  reservation  refers  to  this  spot  as,  "the  old  biirying- 
groniid".  It  was  made  a  reservation  by  Thomas  Lewis,  son  of 
General  Lewis,  when  he  came  iwto  ]>ossession  of  it  at  his  father's 
death,  and  ficrst  sold  the  land  around  it  to  Waiter  Isewman  who 
had  fonglit  in  the  battle.  Thomas  Lewis  had  it  in  Ms  power  to 
preserve  this  historic  gronnd  and  did  not  fail  in  his  dnty  in  thns 
far  honor!]] g  these  men.  Tlie  dc&d  has  been  recently  fonnd 
among  some  papers  of  this  old  soldier  who  escaped  and  lived  to 
^^tell  the  tale"  to  eager  listeners  around  his  log  cabin  fire-side 
in  after  years  in  !AIason  eonnty:  and  it  is  now  among  the  papers 
of  the  Colonel  Charles  Lewis  Chapter  of  Point  Pleasant. 

Gexeeai^  Andrew  Lewis 

This  noted  commaEdtn;  of  the  sontlieiii  wing  of  the  army  which 
was  sent  on  the  expedition  against  tlie  Indians  in  1774,  was 
recognized  as  a  man  of  superior  ability  and  a  great  leader.  G  ov- 
ernor  Dinwiddle  S])oke  of  him  as  "one  who  knew  re^ore  of  the 
woods  and  the  Indian  mode  of  vv"^ar-fare  than  any  other  man  in 
the  colony."  He  was  born  in  Ireland.^  in  1720,  and  was  the  third 
son  of  John  and  IMargaret  Lynn  Lewis.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Loch  Lymn  He  was  but  ten  years  old 
when  he  crossed  the  ocean  vrith  his  mother  and  brothers  to  join 
in  the  new  world  his  father  who  had  fled  from  Ireland,  after 
having  slain  the  Irish  lord  Sir  ^lingo  Campbell,  who  unjustly 
came  with  an  armed  force  to  eject  him  from  his  castle. 

John  Lewis  escaped  to  America,  arriving  in  1730.  There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  those  who  should  have  been  in- 
formed whether  he  came  direct  to  iVmerica  or  found  his  way  into 
Portugal  and  from  there  to  America.     Mrs.  Agatha  Towles,  a 
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grand-daughter,  iii  a  hiiei  memoir  wriii:en  in  1837,  states  that 
John  Lewis  took  refuge  iu  a  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne, 
and,  as  a  ship  was  ready  to  sail,  embarked  for  America.  Be 
waited  at  I'liiladelphia  for  his  fam.ily  and  fearing  any  longer  to 
dwell  near  the  seaports  he  went  with  them  down  into  Virginia 
and  on  into  the  wilderness  of  Augusta. 

He  first  located  on  Ivliddle  river  about  three  miles  east  of  the 
now  macadamized  turn-pike  and  soon  removed  on  a  creek  two 
miles  east  of  Staunton  vrhicli  he  Ucimed  '^ Lewis  creek..'*  Here 
he  built  a  stone  house  which  served  as  a  fort,  and  was  known  as 
''Foj't  Levris, "  and  is  said  to  be  still  standing. 

In  this  wilderness  Andrew  Lewis  and  his  brothers  grew  up  as 
sturdy  back-woodsmen  with  every  qualification  necessary  for  the 
life  on  the  frontier;  and  as  leaders  of  rangers  and  surveyors  and 
builders  of  forts  they  made  themselves  famous  in  the  colony  of 
Virginia  in  its  infancy. 

The  loneliness  of  this  life  led  to  frequent  intercourse  with 
neighboring  settlements;  their  broad  domain,  which  furnished 
iine  sport  in  hunting  at  that  day^  and  their  great  hospitality 
brought  them  in  touch  with  the  promment  men  who  came  to  the 
seat  of  government  at  Williamsburg  from  ^'merrie  England^'  in 
search  of  adventure.  Andrew  Lewis,  with,  his  father  as  a  com- 
panion became  a  sur\'eyor  for  the  Greenbriar  Land  Company, 
and  it  was  during  this  survey  that  the  name  of  Greenbriar  was 
given,  to  tliat  beautiful  mountain-  stream  on  whose  banks  they 
found  a  peculiar  long  green  briar  that  suggested  the  name. 

Andrew  Lewis  was  over  sis  feet  tall,  with  a  commanding  pres- 
ence that  so  impressed  the  governor  of  New  York  that  he  made 
the  oft  repeated  remark  ^Hhat  the  earth  seemed  to  tremble  as 
he  walked. '' 

He  was  very  reserved,  and  austere  and  a  strict  disciplinarian 
which  oftentimes  made  him  unpopular.  He  married  Elizal)eth 
Givens  of  Bath  county,  Va.  At  the  time  of  the  great  defeat  of 
General  Braddock,  General  Lewis  seemed  to  have  been  lost,  if  we 
sliould  judge  from  the  various  dispatches  sent  to  him  b}^  Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddle,  which  would  lead  one  to  infer  that  he  was  not 
with  Braddock,  although  his  grand-daughter  states  that  both  her 
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that  sarrouuds  the  AVashiugton  Momimeiit  in  Richmond,  Va. 
The  vot{>  wliieh  pLaced  it  there  was  cast  by  Griffith  Bennett 
Thomas,  ^\  lio  died  in  1906,  being  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature at  the  time  tl-.e  vote  was  taken  and  representing  jM'ason 
county,  Virginia  (now  AVest  Virginia.)  General  Lewis  left  at 
his  death  a  large  estate,  part  of  which  was  his  military  grant, 
including  the  site  of  Point  Pleasant  wdiicii  he  willed  to  his  sons, 
William  and  Thomas.    His  death  occurred  September  25,  1781. 

CoLOXEL    CTlAliKES   LeWIS. 


-.    J  V 


This  brave  oiiicer,  said  to  have  been  '^the  idol  of  the  armj 
whose  life  was  so  full  of  adventure  and  reads  like  a  romance  was 
the  American  born  son  of  John  and  Margaret  Lynn  Lewis,  his 
birth  having  occurred  ALarcli  11,  1736.  lie  grew  up  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Augusta,  you  might  say  to  perfect  manhood,  and  de- 
veloped a  character  that  made  him  beloved  by  all  classes  of  men; 
his  sad  death  at  Point  Pleasant  cast  a  gloom  over  the  vfhole 
colony.  Iso  petty  jealousies  robbed  him  of  the  honors  he  had 
gained  or  the  preference  shown  him  by  his  fellow  soldiers  with- 
out regard  to  rank.  From  boyhood  he  had  engaged  in  the  wars 
on  the  frontier  and  had  many  escapes,  both  from  the  Indians  and 
tiie  wild-  beasts  of  the  forest.  As  a  ranger  he  was  noted  and  his 
journal  of  1755  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Wisconsin.  He  defeated  a  raiding  party  of  Indians  on 
the  South  Fork  of  the  Potomac  in  1763,  and  v/ent  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Boquet  in  the  march  on  Fort  Du  Quesne  in  1761.  He  vvas 
constantly  in  service,  never  at  home  more  than  one  month  at  a 
time.  He  based  his  claim  for  land  on  his  services  as  a  ranger 
and  received  a  tract  in  Kentucky.  Colonel  Lewis  married  Sarah 
Murry  in  1760,  the  daugliter  of  the  widow  ^Margaret  IMurry,  born 
in  1743.  Margaret  Murry  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  of  Scotch 
descent,  and  came  to  New  York.  She  had  two  daughters,  Sarah 
and  Mary.  She  married  Dr.  John  Cameron,  who  had  followed 
Lochiel  and  espoused  the  cause  of  Charles  the  Pretender  and 
after  the  battle  of  Culloden  in  1746  escaped  into  Syjain  and  came 
to  New  York.  After  his  marriage  he  went  to  Norfolk  and  in 
1759  moved  to  Staunton,  Va.,  where  for  the  first  time  no  doubt 
Charles  Lewis  ruet  Miss  Murrv.    After  movin,^:  to  Staunton  Dr. 


father,  AVilliaiii  Lu\vi^.,  and  ln^r  iniele  Aiidrew,  were  in  that,  brittle 
and  defeat. 

hi  1758  he  was  vrith  a  detachujent  of.  General  For])e.s'  array 
under  Major  Grant;  tliey  V7ere  defeated,  and  surrendered  as 
prisoners  and  were  taken  to  Montreal  M^ajor  Grant  hud  the 
blaioe  for  the  defeat  on  General  Lewis  who  challenged  him  and 
on  that  officer ^s  refuse!  to  accept  he  very  indignantly  before  the 
French  officers  spat  in  his  face.  The  Indians  stript  him  of  his 
uuifoi'm  hnt  the  French  generously  supplied  hhn  with  a  hand- 
some one,  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  a  ])iece  of  wliich  is  still  yn-e- 
served,  bright  and  niitarnished,  hj  his  descendants,  lii  17G5 
lie  went  witl^  a  ]>arty  on  the  Sandy  creek  expedition  sent  out  by 
Governor  Dinwiddle  which,  proved  a  disastrous  campaign.  ITe 
was  one  of  the  committee  which  ti'cated  v/ith  the  Iroquois,  at 
Fort  Stanwix  in  1768,  and  at  Lochaber  1770,  lie  was  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses  and  in  the  convention  of  1775, 

At  the  request  of  General  Washington  Andrew  Lewis  was 
made  a  brigadier  general  by  the  Conti'iiental  Congress.  Wash- 
ington was  his  personal  frj.end  and  had  a  high  opinion  of  his 
militar}^  ability.  He  commanded  at  "Williamsburg  early  in  the 
Spring  of  1776.  It  was  tlie  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  which  gave 
lustre  to  liis  name  and  cro"^rned  his  long  laborious  military  life 
with  glory.  For  the  ti'eatment  that  was  given  him  by  Lord 
Dunmore,  in  the  wilderness,  he  had  the  gratification  of  driving 
that  officer  to  his  ships  from  Gynne's  Island  in  1776.  On  ac- 
count of  ill  health  contracted  by  long  service  in  the  army  he 
resigned  his  commission  in  1778;  on  his  way  home  lie  died  at 
the  home  of  Colonel  Talbort  in  Bedford  county,  and  was  buried 
on  his  estate  ^'Dropmore",  near  Salem,  Va. 

In  1802  the  remains  of  General  Lewis  were  removed  to  the 
eemeter^f  in  Salem  and  the  Margaret  L^nin  Chapter  Lb  A.  IL 
erected  a  handsome  m.onument  over  his  grave.  An  old  paper, 
yellow  with  age,  is  preserved  showing  the  disposition  of  his 
slaves,  and  in  it  are  the  names  of  his  wife  l^vbzabeth,  his  sons, 
Samuel,  Thomas,  Audrew  and  William,  and  his  only  daughter 
Anne.  L^nfortunately  there  has  l)een  no  portrait  of  General 
Lewis  preserved  bnt  one  of  his  son  Andrew,  in  an  old  medallion, 
has  been  used  by  the  sculptor  for  his  statue  which  is  in  the  group 
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V  aAuviv,.i  ;,ot  sail  for  SeotJand  io  rec'<.)ver  liis  estate  wiiicii  liad 
been  conliscated  by  the  Oro^ni,  but  tlie  vessel  on  vr'liich  lie  sailed 
was  never  again  heard  froni. 

Colonel  Lewis  was  selected  by  Lord  Dunniore  to  asv;ist  in  rais- 
ing the  arjn}"  for  the  expedition  that  was  sent  against  tlie  Indians 
and  he  was  tlie  lirst  sent  out  to  Jiieet  the  Indians  vdien  tbey  at- 
tacked the  camp  that  beautiful  October  .morning.  Before  his 
departure  for  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha  he  settled  liis 
affairs  and  on  August  10  made  his  will  vrhich  was  recorded 
January  17  after  the  battle  of  Point  Plejisant.  It  seemed  tliat 
he  had  a.  premonition  of  his  fate,  lie  was  mortally  w^ounded  at 
the  first. charge  and.  in  the  front  ranks  he  fell  encouraging  and 
leading  on  his  men.  xVmid  the  smoke  of  battle  he  passed  out 
from  the  ranks  and  gave  liis  gun  to  one  of  his  men  saying,  ^' tight 
on,  don't  mind  me."  Fie  was  assisted  back  to  the  encampment 
and  there  in  his  tent,  in  great  pain. and  agony,  his  beautiful  life 
was  brought  to  a  close  in  ?i  few  hours.  Fie  was  buried  in  the 
^'ma.gazine"  with  the  otlier  ofii(^e]*s  who  were  killed  on  the  point 
in  the  forks  of  the  two  rivers.  He  left  a  wife  and  seven  small 
children,  the  eldest  being  F]lizabetli  Lewds,  born.  October  17, 
1762,  and  the  youngest,  Charles  Lewis,  boj*n  September  11,  1771, 
and  afterward  a  lieutenant  witli  Genej'ai  Yrayne.  He  mar- 
ried Jane  Dickinson,  daugliter  of  Captain  John  .Dickinson 
who  fought  in  the  battle  of  F*oint  .F*leasa.nt,came  to  Mason  county, 
West  Virginia,  in  1800,  and  died  in  1802.  His  widoAV,  in  1S05, 
aiarried  Captain  James  Wilson  and  moved  to  Kanawha  county. 

Charles  Lewis,  son.  of  the  Lieutenant,  married,  in  Mason 
county,  Eliza  Steenbergen,  a.n.d  at  liis  deatli  in  1811,  left  a  widow 
and  five  children,  all  of  wlioi.i!  died  nnn.iri.rried  except  tlie  third 
and  fourth  children  who  still  reside  in  the  county  with  their 
descendants.  Andrew^  Levris  and  Cliarles  Lewis,  sons  of  Colonel 
Charles  Lewis,  when  tliey  came  to  manhood,  settled  in  Mason 
county  near  the  spot  where  their-  fatber  died.  Their  beautiful 
farms  lay  on  either  side  of  Old  Town  creek  which  wound  in 
and  out  through  tliem  and  emptied  into  the  Ohio  river  near  where 
Cornstalk  crossed  w~ith.  his  crest-fallen  army  in  hasty  retreat 
after  the  Ijattle.  This  point  was  well  known  to  tlie  Indians  for 
here,  about  1760,  stood  an  Indian  village  which  no  doubt  had 
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beOii  cu.'u  ijijoiieif  oil  a<H-v;:.Mji.  ul   un.'  iLv)ua^  Jii  tl'lC  Oin<j  ii\H:;r.      On 

these  farnis  were  Indian  mounds  and  many  relics  were  found  by 
TJiomns  Lewis  wlien  lie  settled  u]jo:n  it. 

(A)L.  William.  Fleming. 

This  soldiei',  next  in  prominence  to  Geiieral  Lewis  and  liis 
brother  Charles  Lewis,  combined  surgical  skill  ^^dth  his  militaiy 
education  and  training.  Graduated  as  a  surgeon  from  the  IJni- 
versit}"  of  Edinburg  he  saw  service  in  the  British  Na\'y  and  in 
the  wars  with  Spain  had  been  a  pi'isoner  in  that  country.  Lie 
was  born  in.  Jedborough,  Scotland,  February  18,  1729< 

He  arrived  in  America  just  after  the  defeat  of  General  Brad- 
dock.  Serving  with  Washington  as  a  surgeon  and  with  Forbes 
as  a  lieutenant,  in  the  campaign  against  fort  I)u  Quesne  he  was 
sent  aftei  the  Cherokees  in  1760-61,  and  was  practicing  his  pro- 
fession in  Staunton  in  1762.  Lie  inarried  xinn  Christian,  daugh- 
ter of  Israel  C'hristian.  His  home,,  named  ^Hjelmont. ''  was  in 
Botetourt  county,  Virginia,  (now  Montgomery)  where  he 
removed  in  1769.  He  went  on  the  expedition  as  colonel  of  a 
Botetourt  regiment  and  ^vas  ordered  out  at  the  same  time  witli 
Colonel  Lewis  to  meet  the  Indians..  He  marched  up  the  Ohio 
bank  on  the  left  having  vvith  him  150  men  and  was  wounded 
through  his  lungs  and  arm,  only  a  few  minutes  after  Colonel 
Lewis  left  the  field,  his  wounds  Ijeing  thouglit  at  the  time  to  be 
mortal.  'When  the  troops  crossed  the  Ohio  he  was  left  in  charge 
of  the  garrison. 

By  the  tliirty-lirst  of  October  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  to 
leave  the  garrison  for  home.  He  set  off  from  camp  in  a  canoe 
with  four  watermen  and  Captain  John  Dickinson  up  the  Kana- 
wha rive}-.  After  a  long  and  painful  journey  he  reached  his 
home  on  the  twenty-second  of  November  and  in  his  OTrn  words, 
noted  in  his  journal,  ^^  reached  home  in  safety,  being  just  3 
months  gone,  Praise  be  to  God."  His  wounds  rendered  him 
unfit  for  revolutionary  service,  but  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress  in  1779-80.  He  was  a  .mennber  also  of  the 
Governor's  Council  in  1781  and,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Jeifer- 
so.n  from  Eichmond,  for  a  short  time  filled  the  office  of  Gover- 
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iior.    He  died  at  ''Boimonf  and  was  bixrlGd  in  the  family  bury- 
ing-ground.     He  lelt  throe  sons  and  four  danglilers. 

CoLoxEL  John  Fjeld. 

This  old  hero  and  Asarrior  was  born  in  Culper  county  in  1720. 
His  father  was  John  Field  who  settled  at  James  to  wn,  married 
Miss  Byrd,  and  left  a  large  family.  Two  brothers  came  over 
frojii  England  in  the  early  years  of  the  colonies.  William  Field 
settled  in  Boston  and  his  old  home  is  now  known  as  "Fields 
Corner.''  Colonel  John.  Field,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
sent  to  England  to  be  educated  and  after  a  college  course 
obtained  a  commission  in  the  British  army.  He  came  over  with 
General  Braddoek  and  was  in  the  disastrous  defeat  of  that 
general.  The  family  records  claim,  ^^that  after  Braddoek  was 
w^onnded  the  remnant  ol  the  army  was  saved  by  John  Field  and 
"Washington.-^  He  was  in  ser^nce  throughout  the  French  and 
Indian  war  protecting  the  frontier  and  was  with  Forbes  in  his 
march  against  fort  .Duquesne.  H'e  was  also  m^ajor  Bouquet 
in  17G4.  He  served  in  the  legislature  i}i  1765,  and  was  made  a 
colonel  of  militia  in  176G. 

In  July,  1774,  he  was  out  on  the  Kanawha  at  Kelly's  cabin,  on 
Kelly's  creek.  At  this  time  his  companion  Kelly  vras  killed 
by  the  Indians  and  his  son  Ezekiel  and  a  negro  maid  were  taken 
prisoners.  Colonel  Field  escaped,  running  all  the  way  to 
Greenbriar,  without  food  or  clothing,  except  a  shirt;  his  limbs 
were  torn  with  the  briars  and  underbrush  tlirough  which  he 
pushed  his  wa,y  in  his  mad  (light  to  escape,  and  when  he  reached 
the  settlement  he  fell  from  exhaustion.  He  was  so  enraged  at 
the  Indians,  that  he  got  permission  from  Lord  Dunmore  to 
accompany  the  expedition,-  raised  an  independent  company  in 
Culpeper  comity  and  set  out  vrith  the  army.  OvsTng  to  his  out- 
ranking General  Levris  he  felt  dissatisfied,  withdrawing  from 
the  main  army  and  marching  another  route,  being  familiar  with 
the  coimtry.  Finding  his  company  was  being  followed  and 
watched  by  Indians,  he  became  alarmed  and  returning  to  the 
comjnand  of  Colonel  Lewis  became  reconciled  to  that  com- 
mander.   In  the  battle  he  took  a  conspicuous  part,  and  after  the 
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woiinding  and  withdrawing  of  Colonel  Fieiaing  and  Colonel 
Lewis  lie  took  command.  In  a  short  time  ho  was  killed,  but  not 
before  he  had  restored  confidene(?«in  the  troops  and  checked  the 
panic  of  the  men,  cansod  by  seeing  tlieir  ofiicers  leave  the  field, 
and  the  furious  charge  of  the  Indians.  Colonel  Field  was  buried 
in  the  ^* magazine/'  his  name  being  mentioned  among  the  num- 
ber of  killed  in  all  of  the  reports  sent  out  from  the  battle  field, 
and  among  those  who  were  buried  in  the  "magazine.'' 

The  records  show  that  Colonel  Field  was  a  man  of  education 
with  a  fine  military  training  and  vast  experience  in  the  wars  of 
two  countries.  He  had  the  confidence  of  his  superior  officers, 
and  was  always  to  be  found  at  the  front  in  a  'Dattle.  E[e  pos- 
sessed great  love  for  adventure  and  had  remarkable  power  of 
endurance.  He  was  of  fine  appearance,  six  feet  and  four  inches 
tall,  with  a  splendid  physique  and  dark  hair  and  eyes.  He  owned 
a  large  plantation  in  Culpeper  county  and  was  a  tobacco  grower. 
A  x>alatial  residence  and  enough  of  this  world's  goods  to  make 
life  enjoyable  were  his,  but  love  for  adventure  and  army  life 
was  more  to  his  taste.  He  left  a  family  of  four  daughters  and 
five  sons. 

A  great  diiference  of  ojjinion  exists  among  the  descendants 
of  Colonel  Field  as  to  the  name  and  family  of  his  wife.  Some 
say  she  ^vas  the  sister  of  George  Roger  Clarke,  and  others  that 
she  was  his  aunt.  The  strangest  part  of  his  history  is  pre- 
served, by  his  descendants  in  the  statements  of  Fzekiel  Field's 
wife  that  he  survived  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant.  Ezekial 
Field  escaped  from  the  Indians  and  served  in  the  revolution; 
at  its  close  he  married  his  cousin,  Ehizabeth  Field,  of  Culpeper 
county,  moved  to  Kentuelry  where  he  Avas  killed  by  the  Indians 
at  the  battle  of  B]ue  Licks  in  1782. 

Captain  John  Murry  commanded  a  Botetourt  company  under 
Colonel  Fleming.  He  was  a  brother  to  the  wife  of  Colonel 
Charles  Lewis  and  half  brother  to  George  Cameron  and  Charles 
Cameron  of  Bath  county.  He  was  a  brave  officer  and  lost  his 
life  in  the  battle.  Charles  Cameron  went  over  the  Kanavrha 
river  hunting,  and,  hearing  the  noise  of  battle,  came  back  and 
found  the  sad  news  awaiting  him,— his  brother,  half-brother, 
and  his  bj'other-in-law,  all  slain. 


Gaptaix   iAUBECT   ^IcClenauan . 

Tlie  troops  tliat  mardied  away  h'Oiii  Cam]"'  Urnon  foit  vi'vy 
comfortable  in  lia\'i]ig"  two  good  surgeons  ^\-itii  tbem,  OoIoiigI 
FlemiDg  and  Captain  McCleiuihan.  The  last  named  brave 
officer  "\ra«  a  son  of  the  oroigrant  of  the  same  name  and  came  to 
Augusta  county  at  an  early  day,  the  exact  date  not  being  known. 
His  mother  vras  Sarah  Breckinridge,  a  daughter,  or  sister,  of 
Alexander  Breckinridge.  If  a  daughter  her  name  ^^ras  not  given 
in  his  oath  of  importation,  but  she  was  the  wife  of  Robert 
McClenahan  vrhen  the  family  came  to  the  valley.  His  two 
brothers  and  his  father  were  prominent  in  the  military  affairs 
of  tlie  colony.  Plis  fatlier  bought  from  Eobert  Beverly  a  tract 
of  land  in  1748  and  on  tliis  faiin,  located  south  of  the  town  of 
Staunton,  the  McClenahan  l)rothers  were  (brought  up.  Robert 
McClenahan  was  the  friejid  of  Captain  John  Stuart,  the  dis- 
tinguished pioneer  and  soldier,  and.  one  of  the  most  scholarly 
men  of  that  day.  "With  Captain  Stuart  and  William  RennJx 
they  made  the  first  permanent  settlement  in.  Greenbriar  county, 
near  the  present  town  of  Frankfort,  in.  176-1, 

Robert  McClenahan  married  Catherine  Madison,  a  noted  belle 
of  Augusta  county.  He  left  his  young  wife  and.  two  sons  wdieii 
he  marched  with  the  expedition.  He  raised  his  company  in 
Botetourt  and  they  were  with  the  re-inforcements  sent  out  after 
the  woimding  of  Lewis  and  Fleming.  He  V7as  mortally  wounded, 
died  the  niglit  after  tlie  battle  an^d  was  buried  in  the  ^^ maga- 
zine." His  widow  married  the  gallant  soldier  Y\^illiam  Ar buckle, 
who  fought  in  the  battle :  they  came  from  Glreenbriar  to  fort 
Randolph  and  lived  duiijig  the  troul)lesome  times  that  after- 
ward followx^d.  Tvro  children  were  born  to  them  in  tlie  fort: 
their  eldest  was  born  in  fort  Donnelly,  near  Lewisburg.  The 
grave  of  Catharine  (Madison-McClenahau)  Arbuckle  is  to  be 
seen  beside  that  of  her  second  husband  in  a  rjuiet  little  grave- 
yard on  the  Kanawha  river;  and  a  sti'anger  would  never  know 
from  the  modest  epitaph  that  Kitty  Madison  who  had  lived 
through  such  stormy  days  in  and  aroroid  fort  Randolph,  rests 
there.  Her  tvro  sons  wejit  to  Kentuclcy  and  tlieir  descendants 
are  scattei-ed  over  the  w-'est     Alexander  ^McClenahan,  bi'other 


of  lliis  Caplaiii  iioltert  MrClenaiiaiJ,  was  cacjuain  of  an  Augusta 
conipany,  survived  the  battle  and  fought  in  the  l^evolution.  Tie 
^vas  made  eolone]  of  the  Seventh  Vii^-inia  Eeginient.  He  resigned 
in  1778,  and  was  made  elerk  of  An-gnslji  county.  Ili^  vrife  was  a 
sister  of  Patrick  Henry's  first  wife.  He  had  one  son,  who  died 
unmarried,  and  two  daughters.  He  was  at  the  lialtle  of  Great 
Bridge  near  Norfolk,  Va.,  Decemhei'  9,  1775,  in  whicli  every 
British  general  was  killed  v7ithout  loss  to  tho  Virginians.  Re 
served  under  Andrew  Levris  at  Williamsburg^  in  1776. 

LiETjTEis'AXT  Hugh  Alleis. 

The  Aliens  were  a  promijient  faiiiily  of  Augusta  coinjty  at  an 
early  day,  and  came  from  Ireland  about  171-5.  William  Allen 
was  the  ejnigrant.  The  name  of  his  brother  is  not  mentioned 
by  the  historian  of  Augusta  county,  Joseph  A.  Yv^addell,  but  he 
says  th?it  Dr.  Allen,  vrho  practiced  in  the  neighborhood  of  stone 
church,  was  a  grand-son.  Willia.m  Allien  had  three  sons.  The 
eldest  son,  James  Allen,  was  boiii  in  Ireland  and  carae  over  with 
his  father.  Hugh  Allen  and  John  Allien  w^ere  l}orn  in  Augusta. 
John  Alien  was  a  lieutenant  vrith  (leneral  Braddock,  and  lost  his 
life.  Hugh  Allen  and  James  Allen  married  sisters,  daughters 
of  John  and  Jane  Anderson.  Governor  Gooch  of  the  colony 
appointed  John  Anderson  one  of  the  first  m.agistrates  upon  the 
orgciin'.zation  of  the  county,  October  30,  1745,  which  shows  his 
standing  at  that  time.  Hugh  Allen  and  James  AJlen  were  both 
in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant. 

Hugh  ^Vllen  served  in  the  Shawnee  expedition  of  1756  and  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  was  sent  by  Governor  Dinwiddle  v/ith 
a  message  to  the  Chief  of  the  Cherokees.  In  J  773  he  received 
2,000  acres  of  land  for  his  services.  When  he  went  with,  tlie 
expedition  he  left  behind  a  wife  and  two  sons.  He  was  a  lien- 
tenant  in  Captain  George  Jlathew's  company  from  Augusta 
county  and  was  killed  in  the  battle.  A  small  sapling,  behind 
which  he  found  shelter,  had  sixty  or  seventy  bullets  in  it,  and  he 
tvas  finally  killed  by  an  Indian  getting  in  his  rear  unobserved. 
His  brother  escaped  and  in  writing  home  said:  ^^I  buried  Hugh 
alongside  of  Colonel  Charles  Lewis  and  placed  a  stone  at  his 
grave,  before  crossing  the  Oldo  rivei'  with  the  troope.'^    Civili- 
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zation  has  long  since  dis|tlaecd  the  stoiio,  bat  in  1874  wlieu  an 
examination  was  made  of  the  graves  three  skeh^tons  were  found 
side  by  side;  one  was  identified  as  tltai  of  Colonel  Lewis  In'  the 
location  of  the  wound,  and  also  a  fragnjent  of  tlie  log  tree  coffin. 
Wbo  w-as  tlie  tbird  ? 

TliQ  Avidow  of  11  ugh.  Alien  nirirried  \VilU^im  Craig'  wlio  was 
born  in  1750  and  died  in  isi'9.  's'li-y  b-^d  ^b^^e  daughters  and 
one  son. 

In  1783  the  sons  of  Hugh.  Alien  went  to  l\entuc]:y  w^ith  a  barge 
company  of  Aliens  and  Trimbles  and  they  are  tlie  ancestors  of 
those  prominent  families  of  that  name  in  Oliio  and  Kentucky. 
James  Allen  remained  in  Vii'ginia  crnd  liad  two  sons  and  eight 
daughters.  He  died  in  1>310,  ninety-four  years  old,  and  was 
buried  at  the  old  stone  clmr(?h  Utcar  Staniiton,  wJiere  he  had  been 
an  elder  for  sixty-for.r  years. 

Capxaix  James  Wakd. 

Captain  James  Ward  was  born  in  Ireland  about  1727  and 
came  to  Ameiica  when  an  infant  with  his  parents  w^ho  settled 
in  Augusta  county.  In  174-9  be  married  a  daughter  of  Patrick 
Lockhart.  They  suffered  severely  from  the  Indians.  A  brother 
w^as  carried  away  captive  when  a  child  and  grew  up  with  the 
Indians,  taking  a  wife  from  one  of  the  triljes.  In  a  skirmish 
wnlh  tbe  whites  be  vras  killed  by  his  brotlier,  James  Ward.  James 
"Ward,  was  a  lieutenant  in  tbe  French  and  Indian  wars,  and  Avas 
witli  both  Forbes  and  ]'h:)(|uei.  In  1769  he  moved  with  bis  broth- 
er-in-law, ?\IatheT\^  Arbuckle,  (who  was  guide  to  Andrew  Leu'is' 
army  tlirough  the  w^ilderness  at  the  time  of  tiie  battle),  to 
Greenbriar  county.  He  was  in  the  Boutetourt  line  and  was 
mortally  wounded,  dyiiig  a  few  days  after  th(!  battle,  and  being 
buried  in  the  '''magaziin'.''  He  left  seven  children.  TVo  sons 
were  Kentucky  pioneers. 

CoL(>:xKb  John  Fhogg. 

Colonel  John  Frogg  was  related  to  the  Strothers  of  ATrginia, 
being:  a  nephew^  of  Airs.  T'homas  Levris  (wdio  was  ]\liss  Strotlier)  ; 
and  he  married  her  daughter  Agatha.     He  was  with  the  armv 
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as  {svitier.  Hewas  killed  in  the  ])att]e  and  Jiis  ^^ife  afterTrards 
married  the  distinguished  pioneer  and  soldier,  Captain  John 
Stuart  of  Greenbriar  county.  Tbeii*  daughter,  Margaret  Stuart, 
married  .Andrew  Lewis  of  IMason  county^  AYest  Virginia,  born 
in  1772.  John.Frogg  is  said  to  Lave  been  a  handsome,  ^^happy- 
g;onru.clvy^'  young  fellow,  and  was  a  great  favorite  in  camp,  lie 
made  a  ta-rg^^t  of  liimself  for  the  Indian  Ijullets  in  the  battle, 
having  on  that  niorning  a  bright  red  jacket.  Five  Ijidians  Vvere 
fou7jd  piled  on  top  of  him  trying  to  get  his  scalp,  no  doubt  think- 
ing he  was  an.  ofhcer  of  high  rank. 

Captain  Tji[OMA.s  Bufoed. 

■Captain  Thomas  Buford  was  of  a  well  known  famih^  of  Bed- 
ford county  and  his  descendants  are  still  to  be  found  there.    He 
commanded  an  independent  company  from  Bedford,  and  was 
ill  the  Boutetourt  line.    lie  left  Cam_p  Union,  September  12,  in 
\vr  oF  ah  the  beeves  and  pack-horses  collected  for  the  use 
:he  army.    They  were  under  Colonel  Fleming  and  were  the 
^  A  t]'oops^43rdered  out  to  meet  the  Indians  after  the  conmiand 
"•  ^Johj^'^'l  Lewi--.    Colonel  Christian,  who  did  not  come  up  with 
'  lime  to  lake  part  in  the  battle,  recei^'ed  a  warm  wel- 
:\'  i    the   lir';d   soldiers  who   had  fought  all  day,  until 

th^  . -.  .id  gone  dowii.  In  a  letter  he  stated  ^'many  of  our 
woundcvd  died  since  the  accounts  of  the  battle  came  hi.  1  tlrink 
there  are  near  seventy  dead.  Captain  Buford  and  Lieutenant 
Goldman  and  seven  or  eight  more  died  whilst  we  were  over  the 
Ohio,  and  more  vrill  die.'^  The  Culpeper  troops  that  went  out 
with  Colonel  Field  and  wlmt  were  left  of  Captain.  Buford 's  and 
C.-iptain  Pauling's  were  formed  into  a  company  by  Captain 
Slaugliter.^^ 

CAprAi]>j'  Henry  Pauling. 

Captain  Henry  Pauling  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Colonel 
yrilliam  Christianas  militia  company  in  1764.  In  the  battle 
with  the  Indians  at  Point  Pleasant  he  commanded  a  Boutetourt 
company.  He  vras  very  proud  of  his  company  and  said— *4hey 
were  the  crack  company  and  bore  olf  the  honors  until  the  arrival 
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in  Camp  Union  of  tlio  company  of  Captain  EnsseiL"  Ho  V7c.nt 
into  the  battle  when  reiniorce]neni<j  were  sent  out  with  Colonel 
.Field  and  was' in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  In  Colonel  Fleming's 
orderly  book  it  is  noted  that  Captain  Panling  was  severely 
wonnded  and  died  while  the  troops  were  over  the  Ohio  and  was 
bnried  witli  the  other  oihccrs.  In  1777,  he  was  with  Coloiiel 
Bowman  protecting  the  settlers  in  KoTitncky.  He  afterwards 
moved  to  Kentncky  and  was  in  the  convention  which  ratified 
the  constitution,  being  a  delegate  from  Liiicobi  county.  He 
voted  against  the  Constitntion.  The  next  year  he  was  in  the 
Virginia  assembly  from  the  same  county. 

Other  Heroes  of  the  Battle. 

Among  the  prominent  families  of  Angnsta  were  the  Wilsons. 
John  Wilson  was  an  early  settler,  his  name  being  in  a  list  l^efore 
1745.  He  represented  the  connty  in  the  assembly  for  many- 
years.  He  vvas  in  the  militia  of  1742.  The  Wilson  family  suf- 
fered in  the  raids  made  by  the  Chief  Cornstalk  and  his  warriors 
on  Kerr's  creek  in  1763-64.  An  acconnt  of  these  afi'airs,  dictated 
by  asnrvivor,  has  been  given  by  IMrs.  Margaret  Hamia,  his 
daughter,  wlio  died  as  late  as  1878.  Captain  Samuel  Wilson 
was  killed  in  the  battle. 

Little  is  knoT\-n  of  the  history  of  Lieutenant  Croldman,  except 
that  he  was  in  the  battle  and  was  mentioned  as  having  been 
severely  wonnded  and  died  some  time  after  the  troops  crossed 
the  river.  He  conimanded  in  a  Boutetonrt  comipany,  and  was 
buried  on  the  point  with,  the  other  soldiers. 

There  is  little  knoAvn  of  the  history  of  Ensign  Jonathan  Cun- 
diff  or  his  ancestors.  He  was  with  Captain  Thomas  Buford's 
independent  company  from  Bedford,  and  in  the  Botetourt  line. 
He  was  killed  in  battle  and  buried  on  the  point.  He  had  two 
sons  who  emigrated  to  Kentucky  and  settled  in  Montgomery 
county. 

EJnsign  Iilathew  Bracken  was  a  surveyor  and  v/as  v^ith  Han- 
cock Taylor  surveying  in  Kentucky  in  1773.  Hancock  Taylor 
was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  1774  on  Taylor's  Fork  of  Silver 
ci'oek  in   Madison   county.     Ensign  Bracken  was   in   Captain 
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McCienaliari's  cciiiipany,  iind  wns,  no  doubt,  1-dlled  nl)on.t  the 
same  time  that  Iiis  captain  was  mortally  wounded. 

A  list  of  the  privates  who  \\"ere  killed  or  died  irom  their 
wounds  at  the  garrison  was  never  made,  but  when  the  square 
was  graded  in  1901,  the  ground  was  fidl  of  skeletons  of  men 
wlio  appeared  to  have  been  carelessly  buried  in  trenches.  They 
were  buried  again  by  the  side  of  the  otlier  soldiers. 

The  words  Liberty  and  Freedom  seemed  to  have  had  an 
inspiration  for  these  pioneers,  and  they  were  ever  ready  to  take 
up  arms  in  the  defense  of  their  mountain  homes.  It  has  been 
said  that  General  Anthony  Wayne's  brigade  was  composed  of 
Irish,  and  Scotch- Irish  refugees  from  Ulster,  and  no  truer  men 
were  ever  found  tlian  those  wiio  fuught  tlie  battle  of  Point 
Pleasant  and  the  battles  of  the  Bevolution.  I  cannot  close 
without  paying  tribute  to  these  men  wlio  returned  to  the  mouth 
of  the  great  KaiiaAvha  and  settled,  aftei^  tliey  vrere  disbanded 
at  Camp  Union,  those  who  so  nobly  did  their  part  in  planting 
the  victorious  standard  around  about  their  camp.  They  occu- 
])ied  the  circle  of  cabins  around  fort  Iiandolph  until  peace  vras 
restored  and  then  went  out,  and  the  sound  of  tlieir 
axes  was-  heard  up  and  dovrn  the  valle}"  from  early 
dawn  until  the  moon  came  uj)  over  tlie  hills  making- 
ready  for  the  ]og  cabins,  soon  to  l)e  their  homes.  West 
Virginia  should  not  stan.d  alone  in  lionoring  these  men. 
The  tribute  to  them  should  be  national.  Every  State  should 
desire  to  have  some  part  in  the  work  of  placing  on  the  beautiful 
site  that  has  been  purchaser]  near  the  site  of  old  fort  Blair, 
on  the  point,  in  the  forks  of  the  two  rivers,  where  also  the  army 
of  General  Lewis  was  encamped,  a  suitable  monument  to  the 
men  who  fought  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant. 


THE  DIAEY  OF  AN  OFFICKE  IN  THE  INDIAN  COUNTRY 

IN   1794 

CC.iN:j\RIBUTKr)    By    ERXEST    CliUIKSHANK 

p— y^-— ^  HE  follovriiig  curious  docuinciits  were  fouud  ^imong 

tlie  papers  of  llie  late  Colonel  AVilliam  Clans  of  Niag- 

I  ,         ara,  Ontario,  for  many  years  tlie  depiity-snperinten- 

-^ --  dent  of  the  British.  Indian  depa.rtmeut  for  upper 
Canada.  It  seems  probable  that  they  were  wiitten  by  Join;  Chew, 
an  officer  in  the  same  department,  for  the  infoi'mation  of  ^Nlajor- 
General  Sinicoe,  the  lientenant- governor  of  the  province.  The 
party  to  vrliicii  the  writer  was  attached  vras  apparently  com- 
manded by  Captain  ]>ja1thew  hhlloth  afterwards  depnty-sn])er- 
intendent  of  tlie  Western  Indians.  ^Vitli  the  exception  of  a 
single  short  paragraph  relating  to  Elliott's  pin  vale  affairs,  the 
manuscript  is  transcribed  ^'erbatim. 

Lossing  alludes  to  the  expedition  of  the  Indians  descrii)ed  in 
the  jonrnal  in  these  terms : 

^'Avayne  was  compelled  to  wait  nntil  late  in  the  summer  of 
1794  before  he  felt  strong  enough  to  move  forvrard.  ]^Jean- 
Tvhile  tlie  Indians  ap]jeared  in  force.  On  the  30th  of  June, 
about  a  thousand  of  iliem,  accom]')anied  by  a  number  of  British 
soldiers  and  French.  Canadian  volunteers  made  their  apyjear- 
ance  before  Fort  Recovery,  and  <luring  the  day  assailed  the 
garrison  soA^eral  times.  During  these  assaults  tlie  Americans 
lost  iifty-seven  in  killed,  wounded  twd  missin.g  and  tAvo  hundred 
and  twentv-ojie  horses.  The  Indians  lost  more,  thev  said,  than 
in  the  battled  with.  St.  Clair." 

Glaise,  14th  June,  171)F 
This  day  on  our  arrival  here,  we  were  saluted  T.ty  a  discharge 
of  sroall  arms;    our  |")arty  being  fourteen  in  mnnl^er,  returned 
the  complioK'nt.     The  advanced  party  of  the  Indian  army  gives 

(639) 
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Hiiorniaiion  of  their  hearing  the  report  of  (ierieval  WMyne's 
cannon  from  their  encampment  which  is  al)out  sixteen  miJes 
south  of  this..  Several  Indians  have  been  killed  by  the  Am.eri- 
can  scouts.  A  party  was  discovered  a  few  days  ago  consisting 
of  about  twenty-six  men,  some  on  horseback;  the  Indians  fol- 
lowed their  trail  but  could  not  come  up  witli  them. 

Sunday,  June  15th. 
The  Ottawas  and  Wyandotts  joined  the  army  this  day  and 
were  saluted  by  a  discharge  of  small  arms  from  a  line  of  about 
six  hundred  warriors  drawn  up  for  that  purpose. 

]\Ionday,  June  IGth. 
This  da)^  a  council  of  Avar  was  held  at  the  Xnquijake  Town— 
the  result  of  whicli  w^as  ^''that  every  Avhite  man,  either  English, 
or  French,  residing  among;,  or  getting  their  livelihood  by  the 
Indian  trade,  or  otherwise,  now  within  the  limits  of  their  coun- 
try shall  immediately  join  the  Indian  array  to  defend  the  terri- 
tory in  which  their  mutual  interest  is  so  greatly  concerned; 
that  their  father  (the  English)  liad  always  told  them  to  defend 
their  country  and  they  wei'e  happy  to  see  us  in  this  critical 
period  in  ordei  to  have  onr  advice,  consequently  were  unani- 
mously of  the  opinion  that  tlioj  could  not  dispense  witli  our 
presence  at  a  juncture  w^hen  the  event  would  probably  deter- 
mine their  future  happiness.  Eesolved,  therefore,  that  vre  shall 
join  the  arm.y  now  in  readiness  to  march. ^'  A  bunch  of  black 
wampum  was  handed  to  Captaiji  Elliott  in  token  of  this  deter- 
mination. 

Wednesday,  June  18th. 

The  resolution  of  the  army  respecting  us  permitted  us  of  no 
alternative  but  to  prepare  ourselves  with  all  speed,  vrhich  we 
this  day  set  about  and  changed  our  mode  of  dress  and  i)ul  on  the 
Avarrior's,  which  was  correctly  recommended  for  fear  of  mis- 
takes in.  action. 

Provisions  begin  to  get  scarce,  so  much  so  that  onr  mess  is  a 
mere  scramhle,  that  is  to  say,  he  who  eats  the  fastest  reajis  the 
best  share  of  a  small  qnantity.  The  little  pork  and  flour  wdiich 
remained  here  was  nearlv  out  before  we  came,  notwithstanding 
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Captain  E talks  of  leaving  some  in  case  of  CoL  McKee's 

arriTal.  Oni'  fare  is  very  orciinarj^  nothing  better  than  vrbat 
the  French  ca]l  grosse  sacregieune,  -whiAi  is  Indian  corn  boiled 
whole.  Tom  will  make  an  excellent  campaigner,  lie  generally 
comes  oil  with  the  best  share. 

One  hnndred  arid  tvventy-seven.  ^.lachinac  and  Saginaw  Indians 
joined  the  army.  They  committed  depredations  and  ravished 
the  women  in  the  villages  where  they  had  to  pass,  therefore  Cax)- 
tain  Bluejacket  reconniiended  those  who  are  yet  to  join  mtiy 
be  directed  at  the  Eapids  to  follow  the  track  of  the  Otter  and 
his  party  to  the  general  rendezvous  at  the  Fallen  Timber,  and 
not  to  come  this  ronte,  as  those  villages  will  be  destitute  of  men 
and  ncder  no  protection. 

Thursday,  June  19. 

A  large  number  of  warriors  niarcl^cd  oit  to-day  to  join  the 
advanced  army  and  to-morrovv  the  last  are  to  move.  The  num- 
ber cannot  be  exacths^  ascertained,  owing  to  their  irregular  dis- 
tribution until  the  whole  body  is  together,  but  it  is  supposed 
that  the  total  at  present  cannot  be  much  less  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred. 

Wampum,  is  so  very  scarce  that  enougli  cannot  be  collected 
to  make  up  a  belt  in  order  to  send  with  Blackbeard  to  the  south- 
ern Indians  on  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance.  Bhiejacket 
says  that  the  wampum  he  received  was  not  for  the  Nuquijake 
chiefs  but  for  his  own  purpose,  and  requests  that  the  little  pony 
naay  not  be  delivered  to  Knaggs,  as  i\\(^.  said  Mr.  Knaggs  hav- 
ing no  manner  of  claim. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  five  hundred  spears  could  not  be  pro- 
cured in  time,  as  it  is  conjectured  that  Wa;\m.e's  dependence  is 
chiefly  on  his  horse  and  riflemen.  I  am  persuaded  myself  that 
spears  would  be  the  most  effectual  instruments  to  resist  cavalry. 
It  has  been  by  invariable  o])inion  that  the  best  \A'dii  would  be  to 
starve  out  the  garrison  and  cut  off  their  retreat,  considering 
the  situation  of  the  Indians  and  their  active  spirit  over  a  van- 
quished enemy.  T  have  endeavored  to  imbue  this  idea ;  vzhether 
it  will  take  I  cannot  say.  My  confined  latitude  obliges  me  to 
subscribe  mv  name.  J.  C. 
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Camp  at  the  old  Fallon  Tiiiibor,  sixty-six  Liiles  south  of  the. 

Ghiise. 

June  23d,  1734. 

We  left  the  Glaise  the  20th,  and  only  arrived  here  this  day  on 
account  of  our  being  obliged  to  encamp  every  day  at  one  or  two 
o'clock  in  order  to  give  to  the  hunters,  as  oar  v\^]iole  dependence 
is  upon  them  for  provisions,  which  they  have  supplied  us  hith- 
erto in  great  ahundance.  The  Otter  and  his  party  in  their 
route  from  Eoclie  de  Bout  killed  forty  deers  and  five  bears. 
Tobacco  and  ammunition  will  shortly  be  wanted,  and  must  be 
procured  as  soon  as  we  are  able  to  take  a  sufficient  nmnber  of  the 
enemy's  horses  to  send  for  it.  Iteuiains  at  the  Glaise  about 
140  busheis  of  corn  of  the  quantity  that  was  purchased  from 
the  traders,  v/liich  amounted  in  all  to  about  313  busliels. 

Camp  at  the  Old  Fallen  Timber. 

June  24th,  1794. 

An  express  arrived  from  I>uckengeliis,  the  purport  of  Yvhicli 
is  that  he  had  determined  to  take  anotlier  route  to  the  westward, 
and  join  the  main  army  near  Fort  Eecovery,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  the  enemy  making  a  sortie  on  the  towns  with- 
out being  discovered.  'We  are  nov\^  in  camp  1,014  men  exclusive 
of  the  Delawares,  and  a  number  of  other  parties  that  are  daily 
expected  from  diiierent  quarters,  which  when  together  will 
amount  to  about  2,000. 

Camp  at  the  old  Fallen  Timber. 

Wednesday,  June  25th. 

Sent  off  a  reconnoitering  party  towards  Fort  Greenville, 
where  we  understood  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  lies.  Although 
Buchengellis'  division  was  to  move  on  the  20th  along  with  the 
remainder  of  the  Glaise  Indians,  intelligence  is  just  received  that 
he  had  not  moved  on  the  24th,  a  circumstance  very  extraor- 
dinary, and  (v/hich  ) cannot  be  accounted  for  excepting  the  rum 
that  was  brought  to  the  Gaise  by  Eoundhead's  sister  and  Duc- 
bouquoFs  wife  had  got  among  them.    Fifty  Saginaws  arrived. 

Camp  on  Kettle  Creek,  eighty- two  miles  fromi  the  Glaise. 

Thursday,  June  26th. 
This  day  we  marched  south  by  west  in  open  files,  leaving  an 
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interval  of  al.>out  ten  rods  Ijetween  eaeli;  our  luinters  iii  the 
s.'ime  time  scouring  the  woods  on  our  lianks  and  ahead  of  the 
army.  Yesterday, deserted  from  the  aitny  seven  Jndians  living 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  river.  Our  hanters  espied  a  scouting 
party  of  the  enemy  dressed  like  Indians. 

Gamp  3iinety  computed  miles  from,  tb^^  n^^^ise. 
Friday,  June  27. 

Marched  this  morning  iron]  Kettle  Ch'eek  west  cbout  four 
inik^Sj  crossed  Ilarmar's  track;  and  came  into  a  road  made  by  the 
enemy  last  winter  thirty-four  miJes  in  length  from  Fort  Green- 
ville, followed  the  said  road  S.  S.  W.  four  miles,  and  encamped 
about  twelve  o'clock  to  give  time  to  the  Wyandotts  and  others 
in  rear  to  join.  Forty  Miamies  joined.  Sent  off  two  parties  on 
a  dicoiwert.  One  of  these  met  a  party  of  Ohickasaws,  killed  one 
mid  brougjit  in  his  scalp. 

The  White  Loon,  a  Seneca,  came  from,  the  Ohio  and  says  that 
a  vast  number  of  troops,  wagons,  etc..  came  across  that  river  and 
reached  to  the  forts  in.  number  about  3,000.  The  Delawares 
have  behaved  shabbily.  T7e  have  not  yqi  seen.  them..  TVe  exx)ect 
the  Yv'yandotts  to  join  to-day.  The  bearer  of  this  goes  off  with 
a  green  scalp  of  one  of  the  Chickasaw  spies  in  order  to  hurry 
up  the  rear.  Borrowed  fro?m  Blanchette  73  lbs.  of  powder  and 
SO  lb.  bail  to  be  returned  at  the  rapids  two  for  one,  A  few  days 
now  V7ill  produce  interesting  events. 

{To  be  Continued). 
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ORIGIN  AND  ANTIQUITY  OF  HEEALDRY 

VI 

CoNTiisiiJATio::^  or  the  CoinSLdekatiox  of  Animals  Used  i^^  Her- 
aldry, Their  Origix  and  the  Sentoients  avhich  aive 
.  ^  Represented  by  them. 

by  henry  whittemore 

m-^^rr^-'m  HE  eagle  with  hro  heads  is  frequent  iu  the  arms  of 

jj        other  rsations.     The  Macdonalds  of  the  Isles  carried 

[A         for  arms,   or,   a   double _  easde.   displayed   ^iles,   snr- 

^L-L       rounded  by  a  lymphad  sabJe,  and  in  the  dexter  chief 

points  a  right  hand  couped  gules;    supporters,  two  bears  with 

arrows  sticking  in  tlieir  bodies,  ail  proper;   crest,  a  rarn  sable 

standing'  on  a  rock  azure. 


EagU  Jispli-'yt'd. 

Donald  Macdoiialdj  of  Meydert,  captain  of  Clan  Ronald,  car- 
ried arms,  qnarterly,  first,  argent  a  lion  ramyjant  gnles  armed, 
OFy  second,  or,  a  dexter  hand  eonped  in  fesse,  holding  a  cross 
crosslet  fitched  gnles:  third,  or,  a  Ipnphad  or  galley  with  the 
oars  saltier-ways,  and  in  base,  a  salmon  naiant  in  a  sea  vert; 
fourth,  argent,  an  oak  tree  vert,  surmounted  by  an  eagle,  or; 
crest,  a  castle  proper;  motto,  ^'My  hope  is  constant  in  thee.'' 

The  Donaldsons,  being  Macdonalds  originally,  carry  the  fig- 
ures of  Macdonald,  viz:  Arras,  or,  a  double  eagle  with  wings 
displayed,  surmounted  by  a  galley  or  lympliad,  sable,  armed  or 
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laugTied  gules;  in  Llie  dexter  cliief  (-aiiton  a  left  hand  couped  of 
the  last;  by  Alexander  Donaldson  of  Hilton,  -Nvitii  a  mullet  for 
bis  difi:erenee. 

The  name  Atchinson  carries  arms,  an  eagle  with  two  heads 
displayed  sable,  or,  a  cliief  vert,  tY\o  mullets  or.  The  chief  fam- 
ily of  this  name  was  .-Vtchison  of  Gosford.  James  Dunlap,  of 
that  ilk,  carries  the  same,  with  a  mullet  for  difference,  and  crest, 
a  rose  proper. 

Wheji  tlie  eagle  has  but  one  head  and  is  displayed,  the  Frencli 
do  not  use  the  word  eployey  supposing  that  posture  when  the 
wings  are  expanded  to  be  natural  to  the  eagle  in  armories,  as 
the  term  rampant  to  the  lion ;  but  the  term  eploije  they  give  to 
the  eagle  vritli  two  heads.  The  English  say,  gules,  an  eagle  dis- 
played argent,  crowned,  beaked,  langued  and  niembered  azure 
and  declved  sable.  Decked,  or  marguctie,  is  said  of  an  eagle  and 
other  birds  when  their  feathers-  are  trimmed  at  the  edge  V'ith 
a  small  line  or  purfel  of  another  tincture. 

An  eagle  displa^^ed  with  one  head  is  the  armorial  figure  of 
Carnegie.  The  principal  familj^  of  the  name  was  designed  of 
Carnegie  from  which  land  occur  the  surname,  and  the  armorial 
bearings ;  or,  an  eagle  displayed  azure.  John  de  Carnegie  got 
a  charter  of  eonnrmation  of  the  lands  of  Carnegie  in  the  barony 
of  Panmure  from  King  David  11.  The  family  of  Carnegie  of 
that  illr  became  extinct,  and  the  next  principal  famiily  of  the 
name  was  Carnegie  of  Kinnard.  The  first  of  it  was  Duthacus, 
a  desceiidant  of  Carnegie  of  that  ilk,  who  got  a  charter  from 
Eobert  Duke  of  Albany,  governor  of  Scotland,  of  half  the  lands 
of  Kin7iard  in  1409. 

From  him  was  lineally  descended  Sir  Eobert  Carnegie  of 
Kinnard.  He  and  his  predecessors  are  said  to  have  been  cup- 
bearers to  the  English  kings,  and  in  recognition  of  this  service 
they  carried  a  cup  of  gold  on  their  eagle  to  indicate  their  office. 
This  Sir  Eobert  Carnegie  vras  sent  as  ambassador  to  France  by 
the  earl  of  Arvan,  duke  of  Chattieherault,  governor  of  Scotland, 
and  his  grandson  Sir  David  Carnegie  of  Kinnard,  was  made,  in 
the  year  1595,  one  of  the  senators  of  the  College  of  Justice.  By 
Euphanie,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  David  Wemyss  of  that  ilk, 
he  had  David  his  son  and  successor,   and  other  sons.       This 
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David  was  also  made  one  of  tbo  senators  of  the  College  of  Jus- 
tice by  King  James  YL,  and  af  terwi^rds  was  made  a  lord  of  the 
parliament  hj  the  title  of  Lord  Carnegie,  in  1616,  being  again 
honored  by  the  title  of  earl  of  Sonthesk,  the  22d  of  June,  1633, 
by  King  Charles  I. 

Sir  John  Carnegie,  brother  of  David  Jst  of  Southbesk,  bore 
arms,  or,  an  eagje  displayed  azure,  beaked,  armed  and  mem- 
bered,  .sa])le,  within  a  bordure  gules,  supported  by  two  leopards, 
and  a  denii  leopard  for  crest;  motto,  Tache  Sans  iadie  {A  work 
without  blemish) . 

The  surname  of  Eamsay  carries  ajiiis:  an  eagle  displayed 
sable,  in  a  field  argent,  for  the  reason,  it  is  said  that  they  were 
originally  from  German}^  Arehisjald,  earl  of  Douglass,  lord  of 
Galloway,  and  iVnnandale,  granted  a  chart  en;  in  the  year  14-14, 
to  Michaeli  de  Eamsay,  from  whom  was  descended  Sir  George 
Eamsay,  of  Dalhousie,  who  was  created  a  lord  of  parliament  by 
King  Charles  L,  the  19th  of  June,  1623.  William,  Earl  of  Dah 
housie,  a  descendant,  had  arms,  argent,  an  eagle  displayed, 
sable,  beaked  and  membered  gules;  crest,  an  unicorn ^s  head, 
conped.  argent  and  maned  or;  supioorters,  two  griffins  Yv'ith 
wings' displayed  or;  motto,  ora  et  labor  a. 

The  eagle  sometimes  bore  an  arms  of  divers  tinctures  after 
the  form  of  partition  lines,  as  also  lozenge  and  cheque.  The 
KrijgdoiiL  of  Z^Ioravid  of  old,  and  though  novv^  but  a  marquesate, 
carried  arms,  azure,  an  eagle  displayed  cheque,  or  and  gules 
beaked  and  membered  of  the  last. 

When  there  are  more  than  three  eagles  in  one  field  they  are 
termed  eaglets,  that  is,  young  eagles,  except  there  be  an  inter- 
position of  one  or  the  other  of  the  ordinaries  between  them.  Sir 
James  Balfour,  in  his  blazon,  gave  the  name  of  Paterson  as 
arms,  sable,  on  a  cross  cantoned  with  four  lions'  heads,  erased, 
argent,  five  eaglets  of  fhe  first. 

When  the  eagle  or  eaglets  are  represented  in  arms  displayed 
without  beaks  and  feet,  they  are  then  called  alerions,  and  by 
the  Latins,  aqnila,  mutilae,  hoc  est  rosteris  et  cmrihiis  exute; 
they  are  said  to  be  carried  as  marks  of  voyagers  beyond  the 
seas  and  of  w^ounded  soldiers. 

The  proper  position  of  the  eagle  is  to  he  displayed,  but  some- 
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times  it  is  carried  in  ai-ms  standing,  vrith  wings  closed,  then  it 
is  said  to  be  percliiiig;  when  the  wings  are  somewhat  lifted  up 
it  is  rising.  Demi-eagles  are  either  i^snant  or  naissant  and 
their  parts,  as  heads  and  legs,  are  either  eonped  or  erased. 

Sir  Sobert  Marro,  of  Farlis,  Baronet,  chief  of  the  name,  car- 
ries arms,  or,  an  eaglets  head  erased,  gules;  crest,  an  eagle 
perching;  supporters,  two  eagles,  all  proper.  The  first  of  the 
name  was  Donald,  a  son  of  Oscar  Ro's,  a  nobleman  in  the  county 
of  Derry,  upon  the  water  Eo  in  Ireland,  who  came  to  Scothmd 
with  some  forces  to  the  assistance  of  King  Malcom  IL,  against 
the  Danes;  the  king,  for  his  good  services,  gave  him  the  lands 
of  East-Dengwall,  which  he  called  Ferrin  Donald—that  is  Don- 
ald's lands. 

The  Raven.  The  Danes  under  the  com;nand  of  Swayen,  king 
of  Denmark,  conquered  England,  where  they  unfurled  the 
standard  of  the  raven.  This  sign,  called  the  bird  of  Odin,  was 
believed  to  announce  death  to  those  who  fought  against  it.  The 
Danes,  conquerors  of  England,  being  still  pagans,  worshipped 
the  raven  and  the  cormorant  (sea-raven)  of  wbich  they  bore 
the  images  on  their  arms,  banners,  and  signets.  The  black 
raven  was  exhibited  on  the  royal  shield  as  a  silver  groimd.  The 
Danes  dedicated  to  the  raven  several  places,  which  took  from 
it  the  name  of  Raven's  Wood.  Raven's  Glass,  etc. 

Tlie  royal  seal  bearing  the  bird  of  Odin,  was  continued  by  the 
Danish  dynasty,  and  stamped  on  the  x>arclonent  for  the  survey 
of  lands  hnposed  by  the  Danc-r/elt  or  Danish  tar.  This  Avas  an 
imposition  of  one  shilling  on  every  hide  of  land.  That  first  land- 
rate  known  in  England  had  been  created,  in  981  by  Ethelred 
II.  in  order  to  purchase  peace  from  the  Danes,  who  exercised 
their  piratical  depredations  over  Britain.  In  lOI-l  the  royal 
seal  bearing  the  black  ram  was  changed  to  a  white  falcon  (a 
hawk  trained  for  sport)  which  was  a  fashionable  bird  among 
the  clergy  and  nobility. 

Tlie  Raven  or  Co3:bie  ^'is  a  bird  of  prey  called  raven,''  says 
Gwilleim,  ^4'or  its  rapine,  and  was  the  ensign  of  the  Danes 
when  they  invaded  England.  The  surname  of  Corbet  in  Eng- 
land, carries  arms,  a  carbie  (or  raven)  proper."  John  Bramp- 
ton in  liis  ^X'hronicles  of  England'*  mentions  the  surname  with 
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tli.f  .  .       iij^ian<i  with  Willijiui  tlie  Coiujiieror;    for 

Mr);;  '  n-ert'  for  tlie  iik^I  ])art  canting,  and  Honie  of 

thai  iiinnr  uVi'  wry  early  \6  be  found  in  English  charters.  Rob- 
ert (,V>rh^'t  is.  a  witni'ss  in  tlie  in.-truiiient  of  inqnisition  made  by 
David,  prince  of  Ciunberland,  of  the  lands  belongiiig  to  the 
church  (U'  Glasgow,  rrnd  is  also  a  vritness  in  other  deeds  of  that 
prinf'C  when  kinir  of  Scotland,  commonly  called  Saint  David. 

Vry  the  (/hartnlary  of  Kelso,  Walter  de  Corbet  is  mentioned 
as  a  <lo!ior  of  the  cliui'ch  ol  Markerston  to  the  abbacy  of  Kelso, 
of  whieh  lands  those  of  this  name  seem  to  have  been  proprietors, 
as  also  others  being  a  considerable  family.  Avicia  de  Corbet  was 
wile  to  Iviehard  Marville,  high  constable  of  Scotland,  who  died 
in  MDL  an<I  in  the  chru-ters  of  King  Alexander  II.,  Nicolans  is 
fre(juentiy  to  be  nul  with  a-  a  witness.  The  Corbetts  also 
possessed  the  lands  of  A]'l)a]L  in  the  shire  of  Ross.  Colonel 
Walter  Coi-i-el  in.  the  Scots  regiment  of  Foot  (xnards  was  the 
heir  male  vjf  that  faniily. 

Sojne  of  tliC  landed  gentry  ui  ihe  sliires  of  Lamark  and  Dmii- 
fi'ies.  in  Sr-otland,  and  also  in.  England,  nsed  this  device  in  their 
armoriai  b<>arings.  Sir  John  (A)]I>et,  of  Sloke,  in  Shropshire, 
hadariij^^,  v>r,  a  eorlsie  })ro])er,  and.  Hugh  Corbet,  of  Hardgray, 
had  arms,  argcrrit,  a  ravcni  sable. 

]\Inr«]och,  of  Cumlodden,  had  for  his  armorial  bearings:  arms, 
—  argent,  t"\\-o  ravens  hanging  paleways  sable,  with  an  arrow 
through  botli  their  heads  fesse-ways;  Crest— a  raven  rising 
sablcj  liaving  an  arrow  thi-nst  thj^ongh  lier  breast  gnles,  headed 
and  feathered  argent;    moUo  —  ODiiua  pro  bono. 

The  Cori'ini  in  Ih).me  had  arms,  or,  a  corbie  volant,  sable, 
aTid  the  Co]-veroe  in  Sjiain  had  ai'ins,  or,  fivQ  rams 'volant  in 
saltier  sable. 

Cko^\'S."- These  are  likewise  to  be  fonnd  in  armories  as  rela- 
tive to  the  name  of  the  bearer  as  those  of  Craw,  Crawford,  etc. 

Tm:  Hawk  or  FALco^■.— These  of  old  have  adorned  the 
ensigns  and  other  regalia  of  the  ancients,  and  are  frequent  in 
the  armorial  l>earings  of  nol)le  families.  Some  writers  are  of 
tlie  o])inion  that  ihey  are  more  excellent  in  armor  than  four 
footed  beasts,  because  they  participate  in  more  of  the  most 
noble  elements,  air  and  fire,  than  v\-ater  and  earth,  as  Aldro- 


^%'nKlu.'r'  in  lii.s  ''Treatise  of  Arms''  says:  '' Pracchndlora  sunt 
i)i  ensignibus  valatilia  ipsis  quadruped  lb  us  now.  uvrs  aerem, 
magis  &  ignon,  quae  elementoruni  exc client issma  sunt,  aquiuni 
ci;  tenrna  parlicipant.^'^  But,  as  has  been  observed  before,  the 
dignity  of  ai'morial  figures  is  not  drawn  from  tiie  nature  of  the 
creation,  but  from  the  high  dignity  of  the  giver  of  ci'OTv'ns,  and 
the  quality  of  th.e  bearers. 

Tlie  Iiawk,  or  falcon  is  c;).rried  by  many  eminent  families  in 
Germany,  as  by  the  Palckensteinii.  With  the  English  the  sur- 
name of  Falconer  carried  for  arms,  gules,  three  hawk  lures  or. 
Afterwards,  Falconer,  of  Ilalkerstin,  the  chief  of  i\\Q  name, 
altered  these  to  arm.s,  or,  a  falcon's  head  proper  issuing  out  of 
a  man's  heart  gules  between  three  stars  azure,  for  the  reason 
that  one  of  the  family  mrj rried  a  daughter  of  Douglass,  earl  of 
Angus,  the  heart  and  star  being  the  armorial  figures  of  Doug- 
lass. 

In  a  liistor,y  of  Normandy,  published  in  the  latter  part  of  tlie 
seventeenth  century,  the  writer  says  that  it  was  anciently  the 
custom  for  persons  of  quality  to  travel  with  warlike  equipage 
when  tliey  had  any  military  expedition  on.  foot;  and  with  that 
of  the  chase  when  the  times  v/ere  peaceable.  Their  strong 
attachments  to  the  latter,  and  more  particularly  to  hawking  may 
be  gathered  froin  the  severe  laAvs  they  made  relating  to  that 
sport.  The  bird  upon  the  fist  was  a  mark  of  great  nobility  and 
so  sacred  was  this  bird  esteemed  that  we  find  it  prohibited,  in 
the  ancient  laws  for  any  to  give  his  hawk  or  his  sword  as  part 
of  his  ransom.  Severe  fines  were  laid  on  those  vrho  should  steal 
another  hawk.  Hence  we  find  that  the  hawk  or  falcon  was  in. 
those  earlier  ages  considered  the  highest  degree  of  nobility.  On 
the  outside  of  llie  residence  of  Wiliiam  the  Conqueror,  adjoin- 
ing »St.  Stephen's  Abbey  at  Caen,  Normandy,  are  painted  the 
figures  of  two  of  William's,  sons— Eobert  and  William,  each 
holding  a  falcon  on  his  fist,  and  William,  holding  the  bird  on  his 
left  fist  is  represented  as  feeding  it  with  his  right  hand.  We 
have  several  instances  of  this  custom,  having  been  prevalent 
among  the  painters,  sculptors  and  engravers  of  former  times. 
E-obert  de  Betune,  eldest  son  of  Guy,  earl  of  Flanders,  was  rep- 
resented in  his  broad  seal  Vs^ith  a  hawk  on  his  right  hand,  and 
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in  like  iiiaiine]'  ulijers  Avcre  repre^enuAi  i'H  [n"\r  >^v;.i\.  In  the 
ancient  Jiistoricnl  tapesiry  preserved  at  Bayeux  Harold,  going 
on  on  oinbassy  i'roni  I^ldvv-ard  the  Confessor,  to  Willian),  J.Hike 
of  Norniandy,  apjx^ars  with  a  liawk  on  hi.^  fist,  and  ^o.  in 
anotlier  I'.art  of  the  same  tapestry,  where  he  is  depicted  as  on 
bis  journey  to  khi,  in  corni)any  witli  George,  earl  of  Parithiere, 
wlio  is  also  111  en  }'e]>resented  Avitli  a  hawk  on  his  fist.  This  was 
also  frequently  fonnd  on  the  seals  of  sovereign  princesses  and 
ladies  of  tlie  highest  nobility,  as  that  of  Alargaret,  conntess  of 
Flanders,  wife  of  Baldwin,  earl  of  Hanaiilt;  Joan,  danghter  of 
the  Scime  earl,  and  wife  of  Ferdinand,  son  of  Sanchez,  king  of 
Portugal. 

Edv/ard  the  CVnifessor,  siirnamed  the  King  of  }vi.onks,  whose 
reign  b'>gan  in  1041,  althoiigli  not  a  S])ortsman,  had  a  falconry 
in  a  wood  near  to  his  palace  at  Westminster,  where  nnmerons 
falcons  and  hawks  were  wintered  to  mew  or  monlt;  and  hence 
this  reception  of  cages  called,  mews,  took  the  name  of  King's 
Mews. 

The  Fetteelock  ai<:d  Falcon. —Edmnnd,  earl  of  Cambridge, 
the  fonrth  son  of  King  Edward  III.,  being  credited  duke  of 
York  by  his  nephew  Ei chard  II.,  assumed  xhQ  badge  of  a  fetter- 
lock shut,  bearing  a  falcon  within  it  (1378).  These  signs,  vdiich 
were  the  first  s]:)eaking  arms  of  the  ro^^al  house  of  York,  were 
emblematic  of  the  succession  to  the  crovrn.  frojn  which  Edmund 


was  locked  up  from  all  ho])e  ;  and  he  added  the  motto  :  Hir,  hoc, 
hoc,  taceatis,  advising  silence  and  forbearance  to  his  sons.  How- 
ever, Edward  IV.,  of  the  race  of  York,  ascended  to  throne  in 
1161,  and  unlocked  his  golden  fetieriock;  he  also  created  a 
falcon  herald,  which  offj-e  lie  bestowed  on  Roger  ^lalett.  So 
fond  was  the  king  of  this  badge,  that  he  l)uilt  the  apartments  of 


the  prcbeiu'laries  at  AV'iiidsor  in  tlie  form  of  a  J'c^.lterlock  in  inii- 
tatiou  of  Edmnud  (hike  of  ^'ork,  who  had  bnilt  tlio  Keep  of 
Fathering-ay  Castle  in  that  fonn.  in  .14:7-1-  Edward  IV.  gave  his 
golden  fettei^loek,  unhjcked  and  o^') en  to  liis  second  son,  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  implying  the  hope  of  >nccession  open  to  his  pos- 
terity. 

The  In-.-t  to  ])e  met  witli  on  record  of  the  family  and  name 
was  Kannlph,  son  of  "Walter  de  Lenop,  falconer  to  ]\ing  'Will- 
iam, as  hy  that  king's  charter  of  lands  were  called  JTalkerton 
from  his  oflice;  and  the  arms  ancient  and  modern,  are  related 
thereto.  From  him  was  descended  David;  Lord  Hallerton,  whose 
grandfather.  Sir  Alexandei"  Falconer,  of  Halkerton,  Avas  the  first 
of  the  family  that  v\'as  dignified  with  the  title  of  Lord  Ilalker- 
ton,  the  29th  of  Jrdy,  1647:  and  n];)on  the  restoration  of  King 
Charles  IL,  he  was  one  of  the  senators  of  the  College  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Sir  James  Falconer,  of  Phesdo,  one  of  the  senators  of  the 
College  of  Justice,  carried:  arms.— or,  a  falcon's  head  issning 
oirl"  of  a  man's  heart  proper,  between  three  stars  azni-e.,  all  within 
a  bordure  of  the  last,  charged  with  eight  plates  ;  crest. —  a  falcon 
flooded;   moito^—Parafu.s  ad  aethera. 

This  bird  is  carried  in  the  same  position  vnth  the  eagle,  and 
hath  tlie  same  terms,  lint  when  it  hatli  a  hood,  bills,  virols,  and 
leishes  at  its  feet  it  is  said  to  be  hooded,  billed,  fessed  and 
leisbca. 

The  Cock.  —This  is  used  as  the  emblem  of  watchfulness  and 
herald  of  the  approaching  day  and  is  frequently  used  in  arm.s 
and  devices;  for  its  nature  and  royalty  it  is  ensigned  with  a 
diadem,  singular  for  its  valor  and  mirth  after  victory.  Heralds 
are  not  wanting  to  make  him  a  complete  soldier  in  courage  and 
arjnor,  cap-a-pie,  makiuig  liis  comb  to  stand  up  for  a  helmet,  his 
chollai"S,for  a  husk,  his  liookJ/dl  for  a  falchion  or  cutlas,  and 
his  legs  armed  with  spurs.  AThen  those  are  of  a  different 
tinctui'e  from  his  body  in  l)lazon  he  is  said  to  be  crested  and 
barbed ;  and  for  his  bill,  legs,  and  s])urs,  he  is  said  to  be  armed. 
Thesui'name  of  Cock  in  England  carries  arms  relative  to  the 
name;  as  arms,  argent,  a  cock  gules  on  a  chief  azure,  a  cresent 
Ijetween  two  stars  of  the  fir-A.    Cockburn  of  that  Ek,  an  ancient 
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fajniiy  in  tlie  shire  of  Berwiclc,  carried  arms,  argent',  three  cocks 
gules.  Alexander  Cocklmrn.  of  that  ilk,  chief  of  the  name  in  the 
reign  of  Iiot>crt  the  Brvice  had  two  wrres,  and  hy  the  fir^-t  he 
had  a  son  Orroiston;  for  his  second  wife  he  had  the  danghter 
and  heiress  of  the  Lord  Tv'eapont,  and  with  her  he  got  the  lands 
of  Lauton  and  Caridden  on  which  he  got  a  charter  of  confirma- 
tion of  these  lands  frorn  Iving  David  Bruce,  after  which  the 
family  was  designed  of  Lauton,  and  by  his  office,  (in  King 
Eobert  11. 's  reign)  Ciistus,  jliu/ue,  SigiJli;  and  by  that  king 
Alexander  Cockburn  de  Lautown  was  made  osiiarius  parlia- 
w.enii;  which  office  continued  in  liis  successors,  and  afterwards 
was  annexed  to  the  barony  of  Lawton  by  a  charter  of  King 
James  17.,  Feb.  20th,  1504' 


Cockatrice. 

Cockburn  of  Orniiston  in  East  Lothian  carried;  arms,— ar- 
gent, a  fesse-clieque  azure,  and  of  the  first  between  three  cocks 
gules;   crest,  — a  cock  of  the  same;   motto, — In  dubus  constans. 

Patrick  Cockburn,  of  Oruiiston,  kept  out  the  Castle  of  Dal- 
keith for  King  James  IL,  against  the  earl  of  Douglass,  then  a 
rebel.  King  James  lY.,  granted  a  charter  of  the  lands  of 
Ormistou,  in  1508,  upon  Jolin  Cockburn,  yoimger  of  Orniiston, 
and  his  s])ouse,  Margaret  Hepburn,  of  \Thom  was  lineally 
descended  iVom  Adam  Cockbuj'u  of  Onniston,  one  of  the  sena- 
tors of  tlie  College  of  Justice. 

Till;  Peacock.  — This  is  known,  as  a  vain,  proud  bird,  and 
some  English  heralds  say  \\mi  it  show>  the  bearer  to  be  an 
admirer  of  himself  froin  which  the  saying  Laudato  parvone 
supavhlor;  in  armories:  however,  such  creations  are  understood 
to  be  car}'ied  for  their  l>est  qualities  as  for  its  beauty,  as  well  as 
relative  to  the  name  of  the  bearer.     When,  the  i3eacock's  fan 
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(or  titil)  is  displayed,  lie  is  said  to  l)e  in  liis  x^'ide.  The  surname 
of  Peacock  carries;  arms,  — argent  three  peacocks  in  tlieir  pride 
proper  between  as  many  stars  gnlesj^  crest,  — a  peacock's  head 
ei^ased  azure  gorged  viith  a  mural  coronet  or. 

There  was  one  of  this  name  in  England— Eignald  Peacock, 
bishop  of  Cliichester,  a  secular  doctor  of  divinity,  who  trans- 
lated the  Holy  Scriptures  into  English,  in  1547,  and  wrote  sev- 
eral books  against  the  'Romish  church;  being  challenged  and 
threatened  Tsitli  persecution  he  recanted.  AVlien  the  feathers 
of  this  bird  are  down,  or  close,  in  blazon,  he  is  said  to  be  close^ 
as  in  the  arnis  of  Francis  Srai^h.,  Baron  Carrington  of  Woltou, 
in  Warvrickshire,  who  had  arnio,  argent,  a  cross  gules  between 
four   peacocks   close,   azure. 

The  Paurot.  — This  bird  is  frequent  in.  arms,  and  especially 
as  Menistrier  observes,  in  ihe  old  families  of  Switzerland, 
occasioned  by  two  great  factions  there  in  the  year  1262,  which 
were  distinguished  by  their  ensigns;  the  one  being  a  red  stand- 
ard with  a  white  star,  and  the  other,  a  ^dlite  standard  witli  a 
green  parrot;  and  the  families  concerned  in  these  factions  car- 
ried in  their  arms  either  stars  or  j^arrots  vrhich  they  transmit- 
ted to  their  descendants. 

Parrots  of  old  were  called  papingoes  in  England,  and  were 
carried  by  tlie  ancient  frimi]y  of  the  name  of  Peddie,  as  refer- 
ring to  the  name.  Eustachius  Pipdie  is  a  witness  in  a  charter 
of  King  Malcom  lY.  and  Stephanus  Pipdie,  with  AUanus  do 
Svrinton  and  IVillielmus  de  Xisbet,  are  witnesses  in  the  charter 
of  Patricius  Comes  felius  AValdeni  Comitis  to  the  monks  of 
Durham,  in  the  reign  of  King  William. 

Of  this  nam.e  there  was  considerable  famdly  in  East  Lathian, 
Pepdie  of  Dunglass,  who  cai-ried  arms,  argent  three  papingoes^ 
or  parrots,  vert.  This  family  ended  in  one  heir  female,  w^ho  was 
m.arried  to  Home  of  that  ilk,  for  which  the  families  descended 
of  Home  have  been  accustomed  to  quarter  these  arms  with  their 
own.  The  name  of  Fairfont  as  relative  to  the  name,  carry  ihe 
po.pingoes  or  parrots  in  their  arms,  argent,  a  cherum  engrailed 
sable,  between  three  papingoes,  vert,  membered,  gules. 

Lumle^v,  earl  of  Scarborough,  had  for  arms,  argent  a  fesse 
gules,  between  three  parrots,  proper,  each  gorged  with  a  collar 
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of  the  second.  The  surname  of  this  family  is  from  Lnmley,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  AVeir,  in  tlie  Bishopric  of  Durliaui,  and 
the  family  derives  its  descent  from  Linulph,  a  person  of  great 
account  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  the  Confessor.  From  liim 
was  said  to  be  descended  Thomas  de  I^nmley,  who  was  made  gov- 
ernor of  Scarborongh  Castle,  by  King  Henry  VI. ;  and  by  Ed- 
ward IV.,  was  mride  Lord  LimUey  by  smnmons  to  Parliament, 
for  tlie  reason  that  he  married  that  king's  natural  daughter; 
which  title  Lord  Lnm]e3'^  continued  in  the  family  till  th<^  reign 
of  King  James  L  of  Great  Britain.  Their  title  becoming  extinct 
through  failure  of  male  issue,  was  again  revived  by  King 
Chai^les  IL,  in  the  person  of  Richard,  baron,  and  viscount  Lum- 
ley  of  Lmiiley,  and  earl  of  Scarborough. 

C'KAaKES  are  carried  in  arms  as  emblems  of  virtue,  and  as 
relative  to  the  name  of  the  bearers.  The  crane  is  the  emblem 
of  piety  and  charity,  and  there  are  several  English  and  Ger- 
man families  who  carry  that  device  in  their  armories.  Cranston, 
Lord  of  Cranston,  carried  gules,  three  cranes  argent;  ci-est,  a 
crane  sleeping  with,  its  head  under  its  wing,  lifting  up  one  foot, 
holding  a  stone:  motto,— -thou  shaft  want  ere  I  want.  This 
family  took  its  name  from  the  lands  of  Cranston,  l)otli  in  Ter- 
violdale  and  Lothian,  which  they  |')0ssessed  of  old. 

Thomas  Cranston,  of  ]\Ioclirie,  had  gules,  three  cranes  within 
a  bordure  unveiled  argent;  crest,  a  crane's  liead  erased  proper; 
motto,  I  desire  not  to  want.  Sir  John  Hall,  of  I3ouglass,  baronet, 
had  azure  a  chevron  argent,  accompanied  with  three  crane's 
heads  erased,  or;  crest,  a  crane  proper  holding  in  its  left  foot  a 
stone. 

Tnn  Swa:n.  — A  bird  of  great  beauty  and  strength.  The  swan 
is  frequently  carried  in  arms,  it  is  said  to  be  the  symbol  of 
learned  men  and  of  one  tliat  best  knows  how  to  conte]n  the  world 
and  die  with  resolution.  Jt  is  likeAV'i'se  carried  as  relative  to  the 
name  of  its  beai-ers.  The  family  of  Swanbergi  in  Germany 
carry,  arms,  gules,  a  swan  argent,  beaked  and  numbered  or. 
The  svran  is  sometimes  collarecL  and,  as  heralds  say,  gorged 
about  the  neck  vrith  an  open  crown,  with  a  chain  thereto  aftixed; 
and  as  some  English  heralds  call  it  cj/guff  roi/nl,  as  in  the  blazon 
of  Sir  Charles  Pitsfield  of  Hoxton  in  Middlesex,  who  carried 
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aj'jjis,  aziiro.  a  lieiit  c-ngraiUMl  ai'g'ont  bofweoii  two  ey<>:HpL^  roynJ. 

The  eiisig]!  (H.  Ihu  eoniui'v  ul  bUJiiiii^tKt  wlio'r^c-  v/apltai  i^-  iiuiu- 
biirg'h,  cai'ries  ai*ms,  gules,  a  swan  argent  gorged  with  a  crown 
or.  The  family  of  Svv'a)!,  of  Southheet  and  Deutors  Court, 
eoiiuty  Kent,  liave  for  tlieir  armorial  I)ea rings ;  arms,— aznre,  a 
clic-vi'on  ermine  between  tlii'eo  sw"'ans  argent;  crest,— a  demi  tal- 
bot,  salient,  gnles  coUai'ed  or.  The  fanrily  of  Swanston,  of  Scot- 
land, cai'ry  three  sw^ans,  witli  wings  endorsed  of  the  field. 

King  Henry  VIII.  having  reformed  the  Church  of  England 
and  consolidated  peace  at  home,  went  to  France  and  took  Bon- 
leyne  or  Boulogne.  English  orthography  not  being  yet  fixed, 
this  name  was  then  spelt  and  pronounced  Bojileyne.  The  arms 
of  that  city  being  a  white  Swan  with  a  Burgundian  cross,  Henry 
assumed  that  badge  on  his  flag,  and  marshalled  it  vvdth  his  arms, 
Simon  Newbolds  was  then  created  Bnllorgne  i)ursnivant  the 
active  intercoui'se  bet^veen  .that-  baron  and  Lr>ndon,  induced 
man}^  innkeejjers  to  make  tlie  sign  of  the  BouJeyne  swan,  an,d 
one  of  them,  near  Smithfield.  chose  the  name  of  Bonleyne  mouth 
or  font.  The  passage  of  the  French  sw'an  into  England  was 
simultaneous  with  the  desecration  of  the  seal  of  the  Fisher. 
This  name  was  applied  to  the  seal  of  St.  Peter,  which  was 
stamp^ed"  on  the  .Roman  bulls  for  the  titlu^s,  and  the  fox  denom- 
inated Peter-fence  in  this  land,  abolished  by  Henry  YIIL 

The  Pelicax,  vulnerate,  and  feeding  its  young  wTth  its  blood, 
has  often  been  used  as  the  emblem  of  ttie  Savior  of  the  world, 
and  also  to  denote  the  affection  of  parents  for  their  children; 
and  it  is  frequently  used  as  a  device  of  piety  and  de^'otion.  Cui'- 
pus  Christi  College,  in  Oxford,  had  for  arms,  azure,. a  pelican 
feeding  her  young,  or ;  whicii  was  the  device  of  Richard  Fox. 
bishop  of  Yv'inchester,  founder  of  that  college;  he  was  lord 
privy  seal  and  lord  high  cliancelloi'  of  England  in  the  reigns  of 
Heniy  YII.  and  Henry  YII].;  a  great  promoter  of  the  mar- 
riage between  King  James  lY.  of  Scotland,  and  Margaret,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  King  Henry  YII,  of  liing'land. 

This  bird  being  often  used  as  a  pious  eml;)lem  or  device,  is 
sometimes  used  in  place  of  a  crest,  Ijut  wlien  as  an  armorial 
figure  in  a  shield   of  arms   it  loses  its   former  representative 
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character  and  bespeaks  a  wily  and  dangerous  foe.  The  name  of 
Ormestoii  carries  arms  argent  three  pelicans  feeding  their 
young  argent.  Sir  Hugh  Patterson  of  Bannockburn  had  azure 
three  pelicans  vulned  gules,  or  a  chief  embattled  azure,  as  many 
mullets  of  the  field ;  crest,  a  dexter  hand  holding  a  quill  proper. 

Sir  Patrick  Home,  advocate,  of  Eenton  and  Lmiisday,  second 
son  of  Sir  Jolrn  Home  of  Penton,  sometimes  one  of  the  senators 
of  the  College  of  Justice,  and  justice's  clerk,  descended  from  a 
younger  Home  of  I\Iendersto]i,  had  four  coats  quarterly;  first, 
vert,  a  lion  rampant  argent,  armored  and  langued  gules  for 
.Home;  second,  argent,  three  papingoes  vert,  for  Pipdie  of 
Dunglass;  third,  argent,  three  hunting  horns,  sable,  stringed, 
guieSj  for  Forrester;  fourtli,  gules,  a  pelican  feeding  her  young, 
argent,  \n.iined  proper,  for  the  name  of  Ellen. 

Ducks  or  Caxxets.— AMien  ducks  are  represented  without 
beaks  or  feet  they  are  called  by  Favin  ^narUeiH,  but  Minestries 
calls  them  canneis,  for,  says  he,  ''soiit  dcs  can  nets  sans  heck, 
et  sans  pieds,  covnne  les  alerior/s  ef  les  martlets'/^  that  is, 
cannets  are  ducks  without  beaks  and  feet,  as  alerions  and  mart- 
lets, and  are  distinguished  thus :  alerions  ai'e  always  displayed 
and  full-faced:  whereas  cannets  have  their  heads  in  ]n'ofile  as 
the  martlets,  and  only  differ  from  martlets  in  having  longer 
necks  and  more  curving  tlian  those  of  the  martlets. 

The  Martlet,  as  above  stated,  is  a  bird  without  legs  or  beak. 
It  is  added  to   the  family  arms  by  the  fourth   of  tiie  junior 


branches  of  a  family,  as  tlie  mark  of  tlieir  cadency.  By  the 
Latins  it  is  called  7ner«/':/.  It  is  counted  one  of  the  birds  of 
passage,  that  goes  to  and  from  different  countries  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  as  the  plover  and  dotterd  and  other  birds  of 
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that  uiitiire  in  E]ngiaDd,  which  im|)ort  expeditions  and  voyages 
beyond  seas.  Of  old  the  martlet  was  carried  by  those  who  went 
to  the  Holy  Land  to  fight  against  the  Saracens  and  Turks. 
Heralds  say  that  the  lock  of  beaks  and  feet  denote  wounds  and 
strokes  which  the  niainied  and  lame  have  received  in  such  expe- 
ditions and  voyages.  The  English  give  them  legs,  but  very 
short  and  say  that  they  cannot  go  or  rise  from  the  ground  for 
flight  as  other  birds,  and  so  make  their  visiting  place  and  nests 
on  rocks  and  castles,  from  wi.iich  the}^  easily  take  tlieir  flight. 
They  say  also  that  tlie  martlet  is  an  agreeable  mark  of  differ- 
ence for  younger  sons  to  put  them  in  mind  to  trust  to  the  wrings 
of  viriue  and  merit,  and  not  to  their  legs,  having  no  land  of 
their  ovrn  to  set  their  feet  upon. 

The  name  of  Houston  carries  martlets.  It  is  an  ancient  fam- 
ily early  settled  in  the  shire  of  Linlithgo  whose  armorial  bear- 
ings are  described  as:  arms, —  or,  a  chevron  chequy,  sable  and 
argent  between  three  martlets  of  the  second;  crest^— a  sand 
glass  winged  proper ;  supporters,—  (borne  by  the  family  in  rig'ht 
of  their  being  ancient  hereditar}^  Barons  of  Scotland)— on  either 
side  a  grej^iound  proper,  collared  and  chained,  or.  Motto,— 
in  timie.  Eegarding  the  antiquity  of  this  family  it  is  said  that 
one  Hugh  de  Padevinan,  obtained  lands  in  Stragriff  in  the  reign 
of  King  Alalcom  IV.,  which  he  called  after  his  name  Hugh's 
Town;    and  which  became  the  surname  of  his  descendants. 

The  name  Baion  carried  arms,  argent,  a  chevron  between 
tliree  martlets  sable;  and  Baron,  of  Kinnaird,  had  arms,  or,  a 
chevron  sable  between  three  martlets  gules,  within  a  double 
tressure,  counter-flowered  of  the  last. 

There  was  a  family  of  the  name  of  Baroii  (in  the  Dukedom  of 
Florence)  from.  Scotland;  the  first  of  vzhom  accompanied  'Will- 
iam, brother  to  Achaius,  to  assist  Charlemagne  in  his  war,  who 
settled  in  Italy.  Tins  family  continued  for  a  long  time  but  failed 
at  last.  James  Luterfoot,  doctor  of  medicine,  son  of  John  Luter- 
foot,  writes  to  the  signet,  and  sometimes  keeper  of  the  jmYj 
seal,  representative  of  the  Luterfoots  of  Orchil,  carried  arms, 
argent,  a  chevron,  gules,  between  two  crescents  in  chief  azure, 
and  a  martlet  in.  base  sable;  crest,  a  swan,  proper,  on  its  head 
a  crescent  mortant. 
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The  S\vAT>Low.-"Xoled  as  the  harbinger  of  spring.  The  swal- 
low hs  said  in  armories  to  denote  one  that  is  industrious,,  promj)! 
and  ready  to  dispatch  business.  It  is  a  bird  of  the  genus  Hi- 
rando  of  many  species,  among  which  are  the  barn  swaljovs'  and 
the  martin.  They  ha\-e  great  power  of  flight  and  feed  mostly 
on  winged  insects  ^yhich  they  seize  wdiile  flying.  The  family  of 
Swallow  in  England  carry  arms,  barry  of  four  gules  and  argent ; 
on  the  last  three  swallows  volant,  sable.  The  family  of  Arundel 
in  England  carry  swallow^s  re1ati\'e  to  the  Jiame;  and  that  of 
their  lands  of  Ai'undel  in  Cornwall  from  hirundo  a  swallow.  This 
family  has  been  eminent  in  the  West  of  England  sinee  the 
Norm* an  Concjuest. 

King  James  i.,  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  third  year  of  liis  reign, 
to  countenance  the  single  merit,  in  Sir  Tiiomas  Arundel,  created 
him  a  baron  of  l^ngiand  by  the  title  of  Lord  Arnuld  of  AA^ardow^-, 
with  lijuitations  of  that  honor  to  \]\e  heir  merles  of  his  body;  of 
whom  ^^'as  lineuJly  descended  Henry,  Lord  Arundel,  who  car- 
ried for  his  paternal  arms  the  above  blazon. 

The  Owl.  — This  bird  is  of  iilie  genus  strix,  that  flies  chiefly 
in  the  night,  ''The  popular  nanie  is  given,  to  a  group  of  nocturnal 
accipitrino  birds  comprehended  under  the  Linnae  genus  Strix 
which  has  been  sub-dividcni  by  later  naturalists.  Sa\nlle,  ?\iar- 
quis  of  Halifax,  had  for  his  armorial  bearings;  arms, — argent 
on  a  bend  sable  three  owls  of  tlie  lie  Id;  crest.  — an  owl  as  in  the 
arms;  supporters, —two  lines  pi'oper,  collared  and  chained  or. 
Motto,— be  fast. 

Sir  George  Saville,  of  Tlioonhili,  l)aronet,  for  his  dutiful  and 
loyal  support  to  King  Charles  L.  in  1667,  was  created  Lord 
Saville  and  Viscount  of  Halifax,  and  tliereafter  earl,  and  in 
1682  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Alarquis  of  Halifax,  The 
Stac3^s  of  Nottinghajn-liii'..'.  carried  arms,  azure  on  a  bend  wavy 
between  three  owls  or,  as  nniny  ileur-de-lis  of  the  first. 

The  PnoENTx.-~This  fabulous  bird  is  said  to  exist  single,  and 
is  repi'esented  to  l)e  as  large  as  the  eagle.  It  was  anciently  held 
that  only  one  existed  at  the  same  time,  and  lived  500  years,  and 
that  ^vhen  its  end  approached  itniade  a  nest  which  being  ignited 
by  the  heat  of  tlie  sun,  consumed  the  bird  ;  but  out  of  the  ashes 
arose  another  jjiioenix.    'Tlie  ])hoenix  was  often  used  as  an  em- 
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Diem  of  tile  .Ik'trurrecuon,  sometimes  with  the  motto,  ^'Resur- 
gam."  In  armories  it  is  considered  the  emblem  of  long  life, 
piety,  and  love  of  children  for  parents;  it  is  also  carried  by  the 
name  of  I'henvrick,  or  Fenwickj  as  relative  to  the  name.  The 
family  of  Fenwick,  county  Northmiiberland,  descended  from  De 
Fenevyke,  Lord  of  the  Castell,  and  Tower  of  Fenwick  in  the  time 
of  Henry  L.  carried;  arms, —per  fesse  gules  and  argent  six 
martlets  counterehauged;  crest,— a  plioenix  in  flames  proper 
gorged  Avith  a  mural  crown ;   motto, —perit  ut  vivat. 

Colonel  George  Fenwick  one  of  the  original  patentees  of  the 
Saybrook  Colony  (afterwards  a  part  of  the  Connecticut  Colony) 
wms  a  descendant  of  this  family  and  as  the  rexjresentation  of 
Lords  Say  and  Seal  and  Lord  Brooke,  purchased  the  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Connecticut  Eiver.  For  more  than  two  hundred 
years  the  body  of  Lady  Fenvviek.  his  wife,  lay  near  the  old  fort; 
in  later  years  it  was  removed  to  the  cemetery  near  by. 

The  Griffin.  — This  chimerical  creature  has  the  head,  W'ings 
and  talons  of  an  eagle  with  the  bod}^  of  a  lion,  with  large  ears. 
li  is  one  of  tlie  ])rincipal  bearings  of  heraldiy,  but  chiefly  as  a 
crest  or  supporters.  Guillim  says  that  it  ^*sets  forth  the  pro- 
priety of  a.  valorous  soldier,  whose  magnaiijinity  is  such  that  he 
will  dare  all  danger,  and  even  death  itself,  rather  than  become 
captive.'-  It  is  also  spnboliOal  of  vigilancy  and  was  made  use 
of  by  the  Phoenicians  as  an  emblem. 

ethers  claim  that  the  griffin  is  the  symbol  of  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  authority  joined  together;  the  first  shown  by  the  fore  part 
of  the  eagle,  and  the  civil  pov7er  by  the  hind  part  of  the  lion. 
Still  other  authorities  claim  that  the  griffin  by  its  fore  parts 
represents  wisdom  joined  to  fortitude  which  should  follow  wis- 
dom. It  is  frequent  in  arm.s,  especially  with  the  Germ.ans.  Those 
who  have  been,  or  are  vassals  and  dependents  and  carry  a  line 
for  their  proper  arms,  whose  own  lords  and  patrons  carried 
eagles,  frequently  carried  this  creation  as  composed  of  both. 

{To  he  Continued), 
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Anierican  Historical  Magazine  for  1908 

Beginiiiiig  ^vitli  tlia  third  volume  of  the  Ameiiioan  Histocjcal 
J\iAGAZTisE,  many  disliiict  iraprovemeiits  will  be  made  in  the  peri- 
odical. 

The  size  of  the  priuied  page  lias  been  enlarged,  and  tlie  wide 
margin  so  nmcli  desired  hy  book  lovers  will  be  used,  Eacli  issue 
during  the  year  will  have  at  least  one  hundred  and  twoive  pages, 
and  some  issues  may  considerably  exceed  tliat  nnniber  of  pages 
of  reading  matter.  A  strong  feature  of  the  magaidne  is  thrit  it 
gives  more  pages  of  purely  reading  text  than  any  other  of 
the  current  magazines,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not  so  overladen 
with  extraneous  nuitter  tliat  it  is  bulky  and  disagreeable  to  han- 
dle. 

It  is  a  purely  historical  magazine  and  in.  the  special  held  which 
it  aims  to  cover,  it  lias  no  superior  in  the  United  States  as 
respects  the  variety  and  the  high  literary  character  of  its  eon- 
tents. 

A  particularly  valuable  feature  of  the  magazine  will  be  its 
illustrations.  Heretofore  occasional  illustrations,  in  the  form 
of  steel  [Aatcs  and  half-tones  have  been  published,  but  during 
1908    this    illustration    department    v/ill    be    very    considerably 
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expanded.  There  vriil  be  full  page  steel  plates  and  photographic 
rei:)rodiictions  in  every  niunber,  and  also  nnmerons  illustrations 
in  connection  with  the  ic-yit.  In  its  general  use  of  steel  plates  the 
magazine  will  stand  alone  among  current  periodicals,  none  oth- 
ers having  recourse  to  this  expensive  and  artistic  rjiethod  of  il- 
lustrating. 

A  PICTOEIAL  HISTOEY  OF  LINCOLN 

In  the  line  of  illastration,  a  contribution  that  will  be  of  extra- 
orrliiirvry  historical  importance  will  be  '^A  PICTORLVL 
LIFE  OF  LINCOLN, ^^  which  is  begun  in  the  January  number 
with  three  steel  plates  and  will  be  continued  in  successive  num- 
bers. A  full  account  of  this  remarkable  series  of  Lincoln  pic- 
tures appears  on  one  of  the  pages  of  the  January  number. 

FOBTEAITS  OF  EEPRESENTATIVE  AMEIIICANS 

Scarcely  of  secondary  value  and  interest  is  the  ^^EEPEE- 
SENTATIVE  A:\IEEICANS '^  series  of  portraits,  which  also 
will  be  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  magazine  for  the  year.  These 
are  reproductions  from  silver  ])oint  dr-a wings  made  especially 
for  the  American  Historical  ]\Lagazine,  by  tlie  eminent  portrait 
painter,  Carl  J.  P>ecker.  In  the  January  numl^er  are  portraits 
of  President  Eoosevelt  and  Joseph  11.  Clioate,  lawyer,  publicist 
and  diplomat.  In  subsecpient  numbers  will  follovr  similar  por- 
traits of  other  i^mericans  distinguished  in  the  professional  and 
industrial  life  of  the  United  States. 

ON  THE  EEADING  PAGES 

The  literary  contributors  of  the  magazine  during  the  year  will 
include  some  of  the  foremost  writers  on  American  historical 
subjects. 
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Tlie  series;  of  ^qX)ST-IiEVOLllTTON  LETTET^S''  which 
have  been  published  durliig  several  i.-«iie.s  of  1907,  vill  ba  eon- 
tiriued  in  the  early  issues  of  190S. 

Papers  on  tlio  ^q^OYALISTS  OF  THE  ItEVOLUTIOXARY 
PERIOD"  will  be  eontriljuted  by  the  A^iseount  de  Fronsac, 
vrhr.  0,  article  on  the  Honora].)hj  Matthcu'  Forsyth  is  the  leader 

i.   the  January  number. 

The  papers  on  "IIERALDPY,"  by  Henry  Whitteraore,  the 
first  of  Avhich  appears  in  the  January  number,  will  eontiiuie  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Chapters  of  the  '^BOOK  OF  BKUCE,"  by  L^anan  Horace 
Weeks,  the  first  of  which  was  published  in  the  issue  for  Novem- 
ber, 19075  '^'^'^  ''^  continued  in  successive  numbers  of  tha  maga- 
zine for  190S.  Each  installment  of  this  interesting  and  valuable 
history  of  the  Bruce  family  will  be  accompanied  with  steel  plates 
and  there  will  also  be  several  colored  plates  in  connection  th3re- 
with. 

Tlieodore  Scliroeder,  tlie  great  autliority  on  ^'aIORMON- 
ISM,'^  will  contribute  papers  on  that  sul)ject.  A  series  of  sev- 
eral controversial  articles  treating  tliis  subject  from  the  mormon 
point  of  vievv'  and  written  by  eminent  mormon  authorities  has 
been  engaged. 

Descriptions  of  old  New  Yo]-k  City  and  of  other  historical 
localities  from  the  pen  of  James  V.  En  ton  will  appear  from  time 
to  time. 

In  an  early  number  will  be  an  exceedingly  valuable  and  inter- 
esting aj-ticle  on  '^ EARLY  :^[ASSACHUSETTS  NEWSPA- 
PERS," ])y  E>-man  Horace  AVeeks,  the  editor  of  the  magazine. 
This  will  be  a  historical  review  of  the  beginning  of  printing  in 
New  England,  and  will  be  accompanied  with  reprints  of  several 
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of  tlie  first  issues  of  the  Boston  Nevrs-Letter,  the  first  American 
Ttovv'spaper,  and  also  of  several  of  the  broadsides  that  i>receded 
the  appearance  of  ^that  periodical.  This  article  will  be  ilbastrated 
\Yith  several  reproductions  of  the  early  provincial  prints. 

Delia  A.  McCullochj  whose  historical  articles  arc  familiar  to 
readers  of  tlie  magazine  ^Yi^i  he  heard  from  frenncnliy  in  1908. 
She  is  now  ]:)reparing  for  tlie  magazine  an  article  on  ^'PIv()".M- 
INEXT  MEN  IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  POINT  PLEASANT/' 
and  this  will  be  followed  by  the  other  ^o^^^pei'-^s  from  her  pen. 

Don  E.  ^vIoVvTy,  whose  article  on  ^'Political  Aspects  of  the 
National  Judiciary/'  appears  in  the  JaTiuary  mrmbor  will  follow 
this  with  another  paper  on  the  same  subject,  during  MarshalPs 
chief  jnstieeship,  1801-1805. 
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Boginniiig  witli  tlie  tbird  volunie  of  the  AisrsiUCAM  ITistopjcal 
]\Iagazj.^^e,  ijiaiiy  very  pronounced  improveiiieuts  have  been 
made  in  the  y>eriodJeah 

The  size  of  the  x^rinted  page  has  been  enlarged,  and  the  Y7ide 
margin  so  much  desired  by  book  lovers  is  used.  Each  issne 
dnring  the  year  v/ill  have  at  least  one  hundred  and  twelve  pages, 
and  some  issues  nniy  considerably  exceed  that  amount 
of  reading  matter.  A  strong  feature  of  tlie  magazine  is  that  it 
gives  more  pages  of  pirrcly  reading  text  than  any  other 
current  magazine,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not  so  overladen  with 
extraneous  matter  that  it  is- bulky  and  disagreeal)le  to  handle. 

It  is  exclusively  an  historical  magazine  and  in  the  special 
field  which  it  aims  to  cover,  it  has  no  superior  in  the  United 
States  as  respects  l)oth  the  variety  and  the  high  literary  charac- 
ter of  its  contents. 

A  particularly  valuable  feature  of  the  magazine  will  be  its 
illustrations.  Heretofore  occasional  illustrations,  in  the  form 
of  steel  plates  and  half-tones  have  been  published,  but  during 
1908  this  illustration  department  will  be  very  considerably 
expanded.  There  will  be  full  page  steel  plates  and  photographic 
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roj'jrodnctioiis  in  every  mnnbor,  aiul  also  iiumeroiis  illnstratioilst 
in  ooniiection  with  the  text.  In  its  general  nse  of  steel  platds  the 
magazine  will  stand  alone  among  enrrent  periodical s,  none  otli- 
ers  liaring  recourse  to  this  artistic  bnt  at  the  saine  time  very 
expensive  method  of  illnstrating. 

A  PICTOIHAL  LIFE  OF  LINCOLN 
In  the  line  of  illnstrationj  a  contribution  that  will  be  of  extra- 
ordinary historical  importance  will  be  ^'A  PICTOEIAIi 
LIFE  OF  LINCOLN,"  which  was  begnn  in  tlie  Jamiary  nmnber 
with  three  steel  plates  and  will  be  continued  in  successive  num- 
bers.. A  full  account  of  this  remarkable  series  of  Lincoln  pic- 
tures appears  on  one  of  tlie  pages  of  the  Jaimary  n. umber. 

PORTRAITS  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  A:a[ERICANR 
Scarcely  of  secondary  value  and  interest  is  the  ^^REPRE- 
SENTATIVE A]\IERICANS"  series  of  portraits,  wliich  also 
wUl  be  a  consxjicuous  feature  of  the  magazine  for  the  year.  These 
are  reproductions  from  silver  point  drawings  made  especially 
for  the  American  Historical  Magazine,  by  the  eminent  portrait 
painter,  Ga.rl  J.  Becker.  In  tlio  January  number  were  porti-aits 
of  President  Roosevelt,  and  Joseph  IL  Choate,  lawyer,  publicist 
and  dijilomat.  In  subsequent  numbers  will  follov'7  similar  por- 
traits of  other  Americans  distingnislied  in  the  professional  and 
industrial  life  of  the  United  States. 

ON  THE  READING  PAGES 
The  literary  contributors  of  the  m.agazine  during  the  year  will 
include  some  of  the  foremost  vrriters  on  American  historical 
subjects. 

The  series  of  ^'POST-REVOLUTION  LETTERS"  which 
have  been  published  during  several  issues  of  1907,  have  been 
continued  in  the  early  issues  of  1908. 
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Faiiors  on  Uie  '^LOYALISTS  OF  THE  REVOLirriONAKV 
PERIOD"  will  be  contributed  by  tlie  ViscouDt  de  Fronsae, 
vrlio.se  article  on  the  Honorable  ]\lnitliew  Forsyth  was  the  leadf^r 
for  the  January  nuniber. 

The  papers  on  '^ HERALDRY, "  by  Henry  Yvliittemore,  the 
fjrst  of  which  a])peared  in  the  .Jaiiuary  nnnilx^r,  will  continue 
(hiring  tlie  year. 

Chapters  of  the  '^BOOK  OF  BRUCE/'  by  Lyman  Horace 
Weeks,  tlie  first  of  wliich  was  published  in  the  issue  for  Novem- 
ber, IT'OT,  will  be  continued  in  successive  numliers  of  the  maga- 
zine for  1908.  Each  installment  of  this  interesting  and  valaal,)le 
liistory  of  the  Bruce  family  will  be  accompanied  \vith  steel  plates 
and  in  addition  tliere  vrill  be  several  colored  plates  in  connection 
therewith. 

Theodore  Bchroeder,  the  great  authority  on  ^^IMORMON- 
ISM, "  will  contribute  papers  on  that  subject.  A  series  of  sev- 
eral controversial  articles  treating  tliis  subject  from  the  mormon 
point  of  view  and  written  ])y  eminent  Llormon  authorities  lias 
])een  engaged.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  papers  vrill 
be  from  the  pen  of  B,  If.  Eo])orts  a  member  of  the  First  Council 
of  Seventies. 

Descri])tions  of  old  New  York  City  and  of  other  liistorical 
localities  from  the  pen  of  James  V.  Enton  will  appear  from  time 
to  time. 

In  the  Marcli  number  is  an  exceeding'ly  valuable  and  inter- 
esting article  on  '^ EARLY  MASSACHUSETTS  NEWSPA- 
PERS," by  Lyman  Horace  Weeks,  the  editor  of  the  magazine. 
Tliis  is  an  historical  review  of  the  beginning  of  printing  in 
New  p]ngland,  and  is  accompanied  with  reprints  of  several 
of  the  first  issues  of  the  Boston  News-Letter,  the  first  American 
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newspa]">er,  nnd  also  oi.)e  of  tlio  bronuside.s  tliat  prt'codcd  the  a]' 
pcararice  of  lliat  iJoriodlral.  This  arti(4e  is  illnstratod  with  sc^v 
oral  rcprodiielious  of  the  early  provincial  priiit^. 

Delia  A.  McGiilloeh,  wliose  historical  articles  ai'o  familiar  to 
readers  of  the  magazine  will  be  heard  from  frequently  in  lOoS. 
She  is  now  preparing  for  the  magazine  an  article  on  '^PRO^J- 
INENT  aAFEN  IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  POINT  PLEASANT,'* 
and  this  will  be  followed  by  the  other  papers  from  her  pen. 

Don  E,  Mowry,  whose  article  on  '^Political  Aspects  of  tlie 
National  Judiciary,"  appeared  in  tlie  January  nnm].)er  will  fol- 
low tins  Yvitli  another  paper  on  the  same  sribjeet,  covei'liig  ilie 
]Kn"'iod  of  Marshall's  clfief  justiceship,  1S01-1S05. 

One  of  the  most  important  papers  that  will  appear  in  the 
magazine  during  the  year  and  nndonbtedly  one  of  the  most  no- 
table that  has  been  in  recent  times  contributed  to  historical  lit- 
erature, will  be  ^^ DOUGLAS,  LINCOLN  AND  THE  NE- 
BEASKA  BILL,"  by  Albert  "Watkins  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  In 
this  paper  Ht.  "W'atkins  reviews  thoroughly  and  forcibly  the 
controversy-^  betvreen  Lincoln  and  "Douglas  over  the  anti-slavery 
qnestioUi,  and  he  takes  a  very  pronounced  position  in  giving  to 
Douglas  a  meed  of  approbation  and  endorsement  for  the  posi- 
tion tliat  he  maintained  in  that  cimeial  period  of  tlie  country's 
history,  such,  as  has  not  hei'etofore  ]:)een  accorded  him.  ]\[r.  Wat- 
kins  argues  from  declarations  on  the  subject  ])y  the  statesmen  of 
that  period  and  from  other  historical  evidence,  and  makes  out  an 
exceedingly  strong  case  that  if  the  pninciples  and  p>olitical  poli- 
cies of  Douglas  had  been  followed  the  slavery  question  prob- 
ably would  have  been  ultimately  settled  without  the  occurrence 
of  the  Civil  War.  The  ])ai^*er  is  likely  to  create  a  great  deal  of 
interest  and  pi'ovoke  discussion  in  regard  to  a  question  which  is 
still,  in  the  minds  of  historians,  a  debatable  one. 
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American  Historical  Magazine  for  1908 


Beginning  with  the  third  volinjie  of  the  A:MEnJCA"N  Historical 
Magazine,  many  yory  pronoiniced  iniprovemejits  liave  been 
made  in  tlie  periodica]. 

The  size  of  the  p]-inted  ])age  has  lieen  enhirged,  and  tlie  wide 
margin  so  nuich.  desii'ed  by  book  lovers  is  used,  i^^ach  issne 
during  the  year  will  liave  at  least  one  hundred  and  twelve  pages, 
and  some  issues  may  considei'ably  exceed  that  amount 
of  reading  matter.  A  strong  feature  of  the  magaznie  is  that  it 
gives  more  pages  of  purely  reading  text  tiian  any  othei- 
current  periodical,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not  so  overladen  with 
extraneous  matter  that  it  is  bnllcv  and  disagreeai)le  to  handle. 

It  is  exclusively  an  historical  nnagazine  and  in  the  special 
field  wfiicli  it  aims  to  cover,  it  has  no  superior  in  the  United 
States  as  respects  ])oth  the  variety  and  tlie  high  litei'ary  charac- 
ter of  its  contents. 

A  |>articular]y  valuable  feature  of  the  magazine  will  be  its 
illustrations.  Heretofore  occasional  illustrations,  in  the  fs-rm 
of  steel  phites  and  half-tones  liave  been  ]uiblish(Ml,  but  during 
.1908  this  illustration  departmerit  will  be  very  consirlerably 
expanded.  There  wiU  be  full  ])aiie  steel  }>lates  and  photogrrtpliic 
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reprodiictions  m  v.vory  uiiinber,  aii'.l  also  niiinoroiis  illnstratioiis 
ill  connection  vritii  t1io  text.  In  its  goneral  nse  of  steel  plates  the 
magazine  will  stand  alone  among  current  periodicals,  none  olh- 
Qvs  Laving  reconrse  to  this  artistic  bnt  at  the  same  time  very 
expensive  method  of  illu.--trating. 

A  PIGTOl^IAI.  LIFE  OF  LIXCOLN 

In  the  line  of  ihnstration,  a  contribution  that  will  be  of  exti-a^ 
ordinary  historical  ijnportance  will  he  ''A  PICTOlllAL 
LIFE  OF  LINCOLN/'  which  was  begun  in  the  January  number 
with  three  steel  plates  and  will  be  continued  in  successive  num- 
bers. A  full  account  of  tlris  remarkable  series  of  Lincoln  pic- 
tures appears  on  one  of  tlie  pages  of  the  January  numb-er. 

POII^:EAITS  OF  REFPESICNTATIYE  A:\IE]n:OANS 

Scarcely  of  secondary  value  and  interest  is  the  '^IiEI-'KE- 
SENTATIVE  AMEEICANS^'  sej'ies  of  portraits,  repi'oduc- 
tions  from,  silver  point  drawings  made  especially  for  the 
American  Historical  I\Iagazijie,  l)y  ilie  eminent  portrait 
loainter,  Carl  J.  Becker.  In  the  Jaim.ary  number  were  portraits 
of  President  Eoosevelt,  and  Joseph  J{.  Choate,  lawyer,  publicist 
and  diplomat. 

ON  THE  PEALING'  PAGES 

The  literaiy  contributors  of  the  magazine  during  the  year  will 
include  some  of  the  foremost  writers  on  American  hi... '"-^rical 
subjects. 

•  The  series  of  ^^P0S1^-RE VOLUTION  LETTERS''  which 
have  been.  ])ublished  during  several  issues  of  J 907,  were  con- 
tinued in  Uut  early  issues  of  tlie  current  year. 

Papers  on  the  ^'LOYALISTS  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONARY 
PERIOD"  will  be  contrilmted    by    the    Viscount  de  Fronsac, 
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>;v]ioso  article  on  tlio  Honoi'ablo  ?«ralthew  j^orsylli  was  tlie  loader 
for  tlio  January  nr!ni])er. 

TJio  ])apors  on  ^aiEKALDl^Y,''  by  Henry  AVbittonioi'c,  tbo 
first  oi'  wbieb  a|)poared  in  ilio  danna-'y  nnni'tei',  wili  eontimio 
dnring  Ibe  year. 

Cbapters  of  tbo  '^BOOK  OF  BRUCE/'  ])y  Lyjnan  Horace 
Weeks,  tbe  first  of  T.dricli  appeared  in  tbe  issne  for  Xoveni- 
ber,  1907,  will  l)e  continncd  in  successive  iiun.il)ors  of  tbe  maga- 
zine for  1908.  Eacb  installnjent  of  tbis  interesting  and  valuable 
liistory  of  tbe  Bruce  faanily  vnll  be  accorjipanied  wilb  steel  pla.les 
and  in  addition  tlioi^e  will  l^e  sevei^al  coloj'ed  ]:)]ates. 

Tbeodore  Scbrocder,  tbe  great  autboriiy  on  ' ^r^IOBAl OX- 
ISM, "  wlli  contriluile  papers  on  tbat  subject.  A  series  of  sev- 
eral controversin]  articles  treating  tliis  subject  fi^om  tbe  monnon 
point  of  vie^v  and  vcritten  b}'  en.iinent  ]Mornion  autborities  lias 
been  engaged.  One  of  tbe  most  important  of  tliese  ])a])ers  Avill 
l)e  from  tbe  pen  of  B.  L^  Eoberts  a  member  of  tbe  First  Council 
of  Seventies,  and  tbis  will  run  tbrougb  several  issues.  As  its 
autborsbip  indicates  it  is  in  substance  official  in  cbaractc]',  and 
tbe  ansvyer  of  tlie  IMormon  cliuiYdi  to  tbe  ci'itieism  of  its  op])o- 
nents. 

Descriptions  of  old  X^'ew  York  City  aiid  of  otlier  bistorical 
locab.,es  frou]  tbe  pen  of  James  Y.  Enton  will  a])pear  from  time 
to  iinu\ 

Jn  tbe  Alarcb  nuniber  was  an  exceedingly  valiu*il)le  aiid  inter- 
esting article  on  ^^l^ABLY  MA.SSACIlL SETTS  NEWSPA- 
PEBS, "  by  Lyman  Iloi'ace  "Weeks,  tbe  editor  of  tbe  magazine. 
Tbis  was  an  bistoi-ical  ]'eview  of  tbe  Ix'ginning  of  pj-inting  in 
X'ew  Fmgland,  and  it  v\^a^  acc-omisanied  witb  re]n-ints  of  several 
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of  tlie  first  issues  ol:'  llio  Boston  Kews-.LGllcr,  tlio  first  American 
newspaper,  and  also  one  of  tlie  broadsides  that  preceded  the  ap- 
pearance of  tliat  ])eriodica].  This  article  was  illnsti'ated  witli 
several  reprodnctions  of  t'ae  early  ])rovincial  jnints. 

Delia  A.  MeCurioch,  whose  historical  articles  are  familiar  to 
readers  of  the  magazine  will  l)e  heard  from  frequently  in  1908. 
She  is  DOW  preparing  for  the  n.iagazine  an  article  07i  '^PEOal- 
INENT  LIEN  IX  THE  EATTLE  OF  POINT  PLEASANT/^ 
and  this  will  be  followed  by  the  other  papers  from  her  pen. 

.Don  E.  Mowry,  whose  article  on.  '•Political  Aspects  of  the 
National  Judiciary, "ap";oeared  in  the  January  numlier  will  fol- 
low this  with  another  paper ^on  the  same  subject,  covering  the 
period  of  ]\[arshall's  chief  jnsiiceshi]^,  1801-1805.  This  will 
begiii  in  tlie  July  number. 

One  of  the  most  important  papers  that  will  appear  in  the 
magazine  during  the  year  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  no- 
table that  has  been  in  recent  times  contributed  to  historical  lit- 
erature, is  'niOEGLAS,  LINCOLN,  AND  THE  NEBRASKA 
BILL/'  by  Albert  "Watkins  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  the  first  install- 
ment of  which  is  in  the  I\Iay  number.  In  tliis  pa]:»er  'Mr.  Yratkins 
reviews  thorougldy  and  forcibly  tlie  controversy  between  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas  ovei*  the  anti-slavery  question,  and  takes  a 
very  pronounced  position  in  giving  to  Douglas  a  meed  of  appro- 
bation and  endorsement  for  the  position  that  he  maintained  in 
that  crucial  period  of  tlie  country's  history,  such  as  has  not 
heretofore  l3een  accort.led  him.  ?\[r.  "Watkins  argues  from  decla- 
rations ojj  t]]Q  subject  by  the  statesjnen  of  that  period  and  from 
other  historical  e^n'dence,  and  naakes  out  an  exceedingly  strong 
case  that  if  the  princi])les  and  ])olitical  yjolicies  of  Douglas  had 
been  followed  tlie  slavery  question  might  have  l)een  idtimately 
settk^d  without  tlie  occurrence  of  the  Civil  War. 
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